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FOREWORD 


I cannot let this volume of Lectures in America (1932- 
1933) hy Inazo Nitobe go to print without a warm 
acknowledgment and appreciation of the efforts and 
unfailing kindness of friends who liave helped to make 
its pubhcation possible — friends who are in many cases 
carrying undue burdens of their own. 

Those were, indeed, dark days for Japan and for us 
personally, when my husband and I set fortli in 1932 on 
his Mission of interpretation for his Country. America 
was hostile in thought — even friends there often did not 
understand. Many thought that he had come as propa- 
gandist and protagonist for what he could not endorse — 
a part that Nitobe never did and never would play. 

All the more have the kindness and unfailing loyalty 
of an ever-increasing number called forth gratitude. 

Mary P. E. Nitobe 


Karuizawa 
June, 1936. 



PREFATORY NOTE 


In the autumn of 1952, less than a year before his death in 
Victoria on his ninth and last visit to North America, 
Dr. Nitobe delivered a series of lectures on the development 
of the Japanese people, social, political and cultural. These 
lectures, some twenty in number, though they were apparently 
more or less hurriedly prepared, constitute an unusually well- 
rounded picture of the Japanese people, their historical evolu- 
tion, their life and ideas, and their mentality and characteris- 
tics. They represent, in a sense, a summary of the pen-pictures 
of Japan and her people, which Dr. Nitobe devoted his life in 
drawing for the peoples of the world, beginning with the 
Bushido written at the turn of the century, and even earlier, 
with the Intercourse between the United States and Japan, published 
by the Johns Hopkins Press in 1891. 

The manuscripts of the lectures were never revised by 
Dr. Nitobe with the thoroughness he always exercised in 
preparation for publication. This was quite natural in view 
of the fact that he was obliged to come back to Japan shordy 
after these lectures were given, and then to leave Japan again 
almost immediately — never to return — to attend the Banff 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Reladons as the chair- 
man of the Japanese group. 

Through the kindness of Airs. Nitobe the manuscripts were 
put into the hands of the Japanese I. P. R. members, with the 
permission to publish them, since the late Doctor made his 
tour in America in 1952-53 largely in the capacity of Chair- 
man of the Japanese Council of the Institute. 

The manuscripts are published, almost wholly in their 
original form, save for a few omissions and correcdons of 
obvious mistakes and for a certain effort to revise, especially 
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Chapter XIIL The lectures are printed here in the order 
they vrere ^ven. The manuscript for the lecture on Art Life 
in Japan, which, 1 understand, was delivered as the 14th of 
the series, is missing ; and I was therefore forced to abandon 
the hope of including it. As regards Chapter XVI, on Japan 
and the Peace ^fachinery, the manuscript was incomplete, and 
it was decided to substitute for it the definite text of 
Dr. ISjitobe’s two radio addresses, which had been given on 
the same subjects, “Japan and the League of Nations” and 
“ Japan and the Peace Pact.” In Chapter V on “ Religious 
Ideas” there are portions taken from Dr. Nitobe's Japanese 
Nation, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. likewise in 
Chapter XVITI on “ Education in Japan ”, he has made use of 
portions of a chapter dealing with the similar subject in 
his own Japan, published by Ernest Benn, Limited. For 
assent of the reprint 1 am indebted to the courtesy of these 
publishers. 

Among the appendices, some of Dr. Nitobe’s addresses 
illustrative of the untiring effort of the pioneer worker for 
international mindedness among different races and nations, 
have been selected and published. “ Development of Inter- 
national Cooperation” is the convocation address at the 
Institute of Politics at Williams town in 1932 (Appendix B). 
“ A Japanese Tribute to Abraham Lincoln ” was an address 
delivered at the Institute of International Relations in 1953, 
and, as an example of a Japanese appreciation of and tribute 
to this representative American, is reproduced here (Appendix 
Q, with the permission of the editors of World AJJatrs in 
which it was first published. “ A Japanese View of Quaker- 
ism ” was an address given at the University of Geneva in 
1926, and is included here (Appendix D) as another significant 
contribution by a Japanese, with the consent of the Friends 
Service Council. 

As I look back from the vantage point of years. Dr. Nitobe’s 
life and career appears to me a logical whole, as one of his 
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best friends characteriaed it, and a series of unbroken endeavor 
toward the definite goal of human understanding and enrich- 
ment of mutual appreciation of the East and the West. It was 
in this same spirit of friendship and of deep concern with the 
cause to which his life was consecrated, that he decided to go 
to America in 1932, and he was, even in those disturbing days, 
so thoroughly devoted to the scholarly and scientific attitude 
that he did not for a moment deviate from basing his argu- 
ment on what he regarded as the salient facts, or from 
recognizing the existing actualities, however unfortunate. 

It is not out of order to remark in passing that here, too, 
are the principles on which the Institute of Pacific Relations 
takes its stand. Dr. Nitobe expressed his sincere devotion to 
these principles in the opening address of the Kyoto Con- 
ference (Appendix E), of which he was the President as the 
newly elected Chairman of the Japanese Council. He 
apparently intended again to emphasize the same theme in his 
address at Banff, as is evident from passages like the following : 

“ ... we participate in its deliberations in a scientific 
spirit — in the sense of being objective and not sensational, 
calm and not excited, bent on finding facts and not starting 
with or led by a bias ... I shall even dare to say that it is 
the duty of science to regain balance when it is disturbed, 
for, when equipoise is lost in the relations of peoples there 
are usualty causes more fundamental than political or 
diplomatic. In treating a national or an international issue 
we must seek for its economic, cultural and emotional 
sources.’* 

The address which was actually given at the inaugural 
dinner was somewhat different from his original draft, but I 
am taking the liberty of including this hitherto unpublished 
manuscript in this volume as the first of the appendices 
(Appendix A). 

It was primarily due to Airs. Nitobe’s kind permission and 
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active interest that the publication of these lectures v*as made 
possible. They may not be exactly in the shape which Dr. 
Nitobe would ha%'c wished them to appear (he modestly 
thought them, 1 am told, not suffidcnily academic** for the 
University Press); but, for any mistakes or misstatements, 
which would surely have been subjected to revision if he were 
alive, I am solely responsible. I am grateful to Dr. M. E. 
Deutsch of the University of California for his moral support 
in carn'ing out this publication, and also to Mr. Arthur 
Jorgensen for his generous cooperation in going over the 
whole manuscript. The Misses Anna and Elizabeth Chacc 
w^ere kind enough to furnish me with copies of A Japanese 
View of Quakerism.*’ Acknowledgment is due to Mr. I. 
Suzukawa, now in the graduate department of the Imperial 
University of Tolr^-o, for his share of the burden of proof- 
reading and preparation of the index. 


Tohyo^Jidy, 1936 . 


Y. Tatl\gi. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE JAPANESE RACE 

In these public lectures it will be niy purpose, if the 
University permits, to acquaint the Califorman audience 
with the more saUent features of Japanese Hfe. I do not 
pretend to be strictly scientific in my treatment of these. 
I shall relate facts and theories, often without any com- 
ment, so that you may draw your own conclusions. I 
hope that by adopting this popular style, I shaU not 
desecrate the sanctity or lower the digmty of die Uni- 


versity, 

I shaU begin my course diis evening with a lecture on 
the Japanese race. I shaU not speak Hkc an anthropolo- 
gist. for I am not one. I shall not endeavor to solve any 
anthropological or ethnological question relatmg to the 
Japanese. I shaU only treat of our race in a broad sense, 
touching upon many ramifications of the su je 
(i) I shaU open the discourse by taking a bird s-eye view 
of the manifold theories relating to the ongm of our 
race. (2) I shaU then dweU upon the outstanding 

somatological characteristics of the race. (3) ^ 

shall take a gUmpse into its more prominent mental traits.. 


I 

As far as physiognomy is concerned, the mass of 
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people must be of Malay or Mongolian origin. We 
must remember there is practically little di0crciicc 
between the Malays and tlic Mongolians. In fact, some 
anthropologists regard them only as varieties of the same 
race, the Malays being called Sca-Mongolians and the 
Mongolians Land-Malays. 

It is not necessary to deduce direct descent from a race 
whose outward physical characteristics arc similar to 
ours. There arc other ways of inheriting traits — 
atavistic and collateral. We may have many forebears. 
An ultra-patriotic Japanese may resent such a suggestion. 
He may reverse tlic process and demonstrate that the 
Chinese, Mongolians, Manchurians, Koreans and Malays 
— and possibly the whole human race — have descended 
from the Japanese, who were die first-born of the 
Goddess of the Sun. I confess my patriotism is not 
stretched to that extent, nor is it necessary to claim 
priority of birth or singleness of parentage in order to 
have racial self-respect. 

One great difiGculty in tracing our family tree is the 
isolated character of our language. It is an agglutinative 
language and so we arc placed in that vast conglomera- 
tion of races called Turanian ; but that docs not solve 
any problem. It is like admitting die inabiUty to classify 
us. I remember a certain German anthropologist of 
note divided the human species into two great catego- 
ries— the Day-folk and the Night-folk— but finding some 
races like the Japanese, who could not be accommodated 
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in either category, added the third, which he called the 
Twihght-folk {Dammerimgsmenschen ) . 

We are told by physical anthropologists that language 
is no criterion of race, whereas linguists insist upon their 
infaUibiHty in asserting that it is. Judged by the latter^ 
our blood has been traced all over the world. 

Let me cursorily go over the list of -races with whom 
we are supposed to be allied, — the hypothesis being based 
on linguistic, anatomical or historical relationship. 

(1) There are some linguists, very few perhaps, who 
find a close resemblance between us and the Sumerians * 

(2) Others who say our language was like the Akkadian , 

(3) Still others who see similarity with the Babylonians , 

(4) Then there are some who have discovered common 

elements with the Ancient Egyptians ; (5) 1 ^ have a 

Japanese friend who has devoted himself to the study of 
Persian in order to prove it to be the origin of the J^ip^- 
nese tongue ; (6) The Hittite- has been named as the 

ancestor of our race ; (7) A Japanese classical scholar 

has discovered many points of similarity between the 
mythology and language of ancient Greece and of Japan ; 
(8) More tlian one student of biblical history has found 
in the Japanese one of the lost tribes of Israel , (9) From 

tlie existence of the dolmens in Japan, a suggestion has 
been made that some West European race, or a race that 
moved westward, may have been a progenitor of the 
Japanese ; (10) The Basques have long been suspected 

of having.fumishcd ancestral blood -to tlic Japanese, or, 
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at least, of having descended from a common stock ; (li) 
Among the various races geograpliically near to us, a 
Chinese legend narrates that a group of Cliincsc boys and 
girls were transported to Japan in the third century b.C. 
and gave rise to the nation ; (12) That the Ainu, who 

arc Caucasic, once occupied the whole of Japan is pretty 
well substantiated by the local names they have left be- 
hind; them. Hence — that their blood must have been 
chiefly infused in the Japanese is a theory advanced by 
some ; (13) But the Ainu have a myth about a fair- 

skinned pigmy race (whom some identify’ with Lapps or 
Eskimos) called Koropu Unguri — ^Unguri meaning man, 
like Ungem, Hungary — and Koropu being the name. of 
a plant, nadosmia, which has a very large round leaf, some- 
times over three feet in diameter, under which these 
people were supposed to live; (14) A theory most 
accepted by scientific anthropologists is that our race 
originated somewhere at the foot of the Altai mountains 
and proceeded eastward until they came to the Japan Sea. 
Having crossed it, they proceeded south-westward and 
occupied Japan. Some branches of the same race (allied 
with the Girgiz and Tungus) proceeded north-westward 
along the Aleutian islands and spread in America, giving 
rise to the Mayan and Aztec civilizations ; (15) Without 

contradicting the Altaian theory, other anthropologists 
are inclined to emphasize the Malay element in our race 
constituency for it is pretty well substantiated that the 
Malays were in the habit of migrating in small boatsr— in 
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every direction. ' v ' 

From this bewildering display of ancestral candidates, ^ 
I wish we might pick out the best and claim it as the 
genuine. There can be nothing more Selectable than to 
select one’s own parents. And our own mydiology has 
done this well. 

Long before anthropologists and archaeologists began 
to cast doubt upon our family tree, mythology settled the 
question by making a heaven-descended pair, the Attrac- 
tor and the Attractress, the progenitor and the progenitress 
of all things Japanese. Standing on the bridge of heaven, • 
tliey stirred the slimy sea and brought out of it the first 
island and later they “ begot ” (mark the term) other is- 
lands. They also gave birth to children to people these 
newly created lands. They had seven children, of whom 
the fourth was a daughter, the far-famed Sun Goddess of 
Japanese mythology, who reigned over a country bearing 
an anagogical name — ** The High Plain of Heaven.” 
From tliis place, she dispatched her grandson to the coun- 
try described as “ the fertile plain where rice grows in 
abundance ” — Plater called the Land of the Rising Sun. 

Apparcndy he did not succeed in subjugating the native 
tribes at once ; and it took three generations to pacify 
the land. A stable government was then established under 
the first Emperor Jimmu. As to the exact year in which 
tliis took place, opinions vary. Scientific historians be- 
lieve tlic date to have been 60.B.C., but a traditional 
clironology carries it as far back as 660 B.C., and the latter 
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is accepted as official and hence, to some minds, absolutely 
authentic. 

Historians arc divided as to the location of die “ High 
Plain of Heaven It has been located as far away as the 
Caucasus. Two or tlircc places in Japan have been named. 
Theories regarding this place arc closely associated with 
those that have some linguistic affinities. Some of them, 
in fact many of them, look not only strange but absurd 
to a layman. But to the zealous upholder of a theory 
notliing is absurd, and everything is clear and important 
and final ; divergence from it is heresy, and we have 
many fundamentalists to matdi equally many heretics. 
Despite die fundamentalists, scientists arc agreed on one 
point, and that is that our progenitors did not originate 
in Japan, but came here from many .places. 

May I relate a conversation I had with the great French 
crahiologist, Monsieur Hamy, for some time director of 
the famous museum of Trocadcro. Speaking of the 
Japanese race, he said that he- considered them the most 
mixed people under the sun. I asked' if die Americans 
were not more so. He replied — ‘‘Yes, they '^vill be in 
course of time. They are not yet as homogeneous as 
you.” He then gave proofs of the mixture of our race — 
how the Mongolian, Malay, Indonesian, Caucasian and 
even the' Negro, have at one time or another drifted to 
the Japanese islands and contributed in building up the 
present race. He added that it is such a mixture that im- 
proves a . race. 
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In the October, 1932, number o£ Harper s Magazine is an 
account of Haw^ by Lillian Symes. In these mid-Pacific 
isles is being tried a remarkable experiment of the melt- 
ing pot.” In the population of approximately 360,000 

wliich Hawaii possesses (according 
there are : 

to the census of 1930) 

Hawaiian 

22,636 

Caucasian-Hawaiian 

15.632 

Asiatic-Hawaiian 

12,592 , - 

Cliinese 

27,179 

Japanese 

139.631 

Filipino 

63.152 

Portuguese 

27,588 

Other Caucasian 

44.859 


Regarding the effect of miscegenation, the writer quotes 
the high authority of Dr. Frank E. Midkiff. 


“ Concerning the statement tliat the weak qualities of 
both races are inherited and the strong characteristic lost, 
I would say that diis is purely a social matter. . . E ino o- 
■gists and andiropologists of the Bishop Museum find clear 
evidences of racial improvement due to crossing. . . - 
Moral qualities are not inherited. They are ? 

culture, especially of the early impressions o c ren 

the home environment. . . 

“ A new race,’* he continues, “ is gro^ving up here m the 

Pacific, which may be known as a new Pac* ' 

have the characterisrics of many races. . - f 

characteristics of tliis new race arc excellent an 
and social characteristics are cxccUcnc also when the early 
home environment is fortunate and proper. 
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™ “ «r“- 8™ ™ -”-y 

of the Tapanese^ ^tchipelago before the formation 

Japanese race was completed. 

=elf-r™« “If “'r* P"* “f-«. as i. is to W 

ority, 1= wTo r! “'f 

follow pride and a fair^^^ ° ourselves, lest destruction 

Many races-the Hebrews'^Ae Rb 
Japanese-have had to pay a h' 
pride at one time or another^inth 

tion and purity sdpII Racial isola- 

Flinders /e"e L hi' TT-^ 

«^^de the significant suggestio^Zt 

rion begins to ris. .. ^ sj^stem of civiliza- 

begins.to decline when of races and 

attained. , ^ (homogeneity) is 

their forebears You^^ ^ ^^^hng the achievement, of 

-homaGermlclLnT'”^'" 

-the CivilWar ” ^"°“^“dedhinHelfforser^^^ 

of his family and ^nnlr g^ve a glowing account 

/'fought in the Thirty Y^rs’ ancestors as having 

the Seven Years’ War ' M ^ ^ “ 

his boasting, told him .-i, ’ rather impatient wdth 

CoUcl-s IfSf Ic ' of *= 

-y of 

coin’s irony, repeated th(> graspmg Lin- 

y> epeated the narrauve, when he was stopped 
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by the President’s saying in effect that if the record of his 
forefathers were Iiis only recommendation, his service 
was not needed ! 

One s past may work in a man m two ways. It may- 
haunt him like a ghost, shackling his limbs, filling his 
heart with fear, or swelling it with pride ; or it may guide 
him, hke a ministering angel, with the momentum of 
centuries. Wliile History is a judge sitting to pass sen- 
tence on a nation, it is also an attorney defending the deeds 
done in the body politique or social. Not infrequently 
can the present generation undo the work, good or bad, 
of tlie past. The hving can shed lustre on the dead, or 
disgrace those who sleep in ancestral tombs. 

Pardon me for making these commonplace remarks. I 
feel a slight impatience with a school of poHtical anthro- 
pologists, who deduce conclusions of far-reaching con- 
sequence from doubtful premises. National animosities 
have been instigated, which can be traced to the difference 
in the cross section of hair or of its color. Some states- 
men stake everytliing on world conquest by the fair- 
haired. Otliers with equal pugnacity assert their prefer- 
ence for die dark-haired. Both’ employ “scientific” 
sanction for dieir contention of racial superiority. They 
will both find that in dieir origin they were very much 
alike, and dieir supposed reason for superiority may turn 
out to effect a contrary result. I am reminded of a small 
New Yorker wdio was asked by Iiis teacher where he was 
born. Being ashamed to be so unmanly as to be bom in 
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a Women’s Hospital, he replied In the Yankee 
Stadium/’ 

Generally speaking, wherever their birth-places may 
have been, all races (vdrh very few exceptions), began 
small and grew great with nurture and culture, v/hich in- 
elude better means of subsistence and more leisure for 
thought In our case, it is most probable that the stature 
of the ancient Japanese v/as small A contrary^ opinion 
is also held, based on old stone cofSns and old armor, that 
they must have been larger than their present descendants, 

I leave the question to further inquir}^ If it is true that 
meat diet is conducive to larger physique, the old Japanese 
could not have been very^ big. For, even before the intro- 
duction of Buddhism, which discouraged eating flesh, 
domestic animals were not kept to any extent. Our 
people seem not to have passed through a pastoral stage. 
Xbey began with agriculture, or rather with hoe-culture 
(Hackbau) and were largely vegetarian, supplying the 
dcficicnc)^ in nitrogen by’’ a diet of fish. 

n 

In proportion to their stature, the head of the Japanese 
is large. It may' be this characteristic w^hich imparts to 
them a childish appearance. The disproportionately 
large head is not artistic. The figures in Utamaro^s prints 
owe their peculiar charm to the small proportion of the 
head to the rest of the hody%— this proportion being only 
one-tenth, whereas the natural proportion is about one- 
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eightli. How far the cerebral dimensions may be attri- 
buted to tlie use of a fish diet, which is said to supply phos- 
phorus to the brain, I do not know. 

Another racial character is the comparatively long torso, 
or — ^what amounts to the same thing — the shortness of 
the limbs. The explanation sometimes given is diat tliis 
trait points to a MongoHan origin. The Mongols being 
great riders of the horse, did not develop their legs. It 
is said that by constant riding they made themselves bow- 
legged ; but the bowed legs, of which we see many among 
us, are likely to be caused by the custom of sitting with 
one’s lower limbs bent under the body. This posture 
is observed in many old paintings and sculptures of the 
Orient, but nowhere else did it become a general custom, 
and in Japan itself it began to be generally adopted only 
about the 14th century. The effect of abandoning it in 
schools, where children now all sit on benches, is clearly 
shown in tlieir increasing stature. Particularly remark- 
able is tlie constant addition to die average height of girls 
in the last quarter of a century. Our people do not object 
to long legs, that is to tallness ; but as to long arms, they 
have a proverbial dislike for these, since they have been 
associated in a popular saying widi a propensity to break 
the eighth commandment. 

Anodier racial feature is the smallness and deftness of 
hands and feet. Please note diat never in our country w as 
it a custom or the law to bind the feet of J^^n or women. 
The extremities are not only small but well-fonncd. Our 
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women may not like my saying that their liands arc the 
most beautiful part of their person. Even among labor- 
ing men, die hands arc more supple than is the ease with 
the similar laboring classes of odicr nationalities. Wlicn 
to die suppleness of his hands is added that of his loins, a 
Japanese makes an ideal laborer in harvxsting perishable 
fruits — pears, peaches, tomatoes, strawberries. In the 
labor market of Califoniia, it has been die dexterous and 
quick movement of his hands that has brought upon die 
Japanese the hostility of the labor unions. 

As to skin, the color is brown rather than vcUow. Fair 
skin is not infrequent, particularly among young girls* 
The hair is always black, and must be straight, though at 
present the Western vogue of waving it is popular. As 
a race die Japanese arc not hirsute, and if occasionally some 
arc seen to be very hair}% they arc suspected of a tinge of 
Ainu blood. 

The typical color of the eyes is black — or so dark a 
brown that they seem black — but they arc more often dis- 
tinctly brown ; occasionally one finds a shading of gray. 
Usually they are small, and often tliis is due to the full 
eye-lids and veiled comers. Sometimes they arc so 
straight and narrow that dicy look like mere slits. The 
almond shape is considered particularly beautiful, but a 
droop at the outer angles, though it is considered a sign 
of good nature, is not admired in a man since it gives an 
impression of weakness of character. The upward slant 
is therefore given to the eyes of heroes and warriors ot to 
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women oF strong mind. The slant given to Japanese 
portraits painted by foreign artists, however, often strikes, 
us as exaggerated and ugly. 

Among all peoples, tlie nose, placed as it is in the centre 
of die face, seems to determine the value of the whole 
countenance, though anatomists say it is a useless protuber- 
ance. In Japan, Greek, Roman and Jewish types are 
frequendy met with ; but among the lower classes, flat 
and broad noses are common, and ^ when they are accom- 
panied by prominent cheek-bones and protruding Hps, 
they easily suggest dieir prototype in warmer climes. 
The ears are sometimes neglected in taking stock of phy- 
siognomy. We are not different from odiers in display- 
ing ears of various shapes and size ; but among our Women 
they are often hidden by dieir friseurs — ^particularly when 
diey are sharply .pointed at the tips or when the lobes are 
very small. Large ears are not envied, but from olden 
times they have been associated with wealth. All the 
gods of luck have hanging lobes, and, strangely enough, 
it so happens that when men, usually advanced in years, 
have attained success in life, their physiognomy is charac- 
terized by large auricular appendages. Anatomists find 
no useful purposes in lobes, — economists may ! Small 
ears, lying tighdy against the head like those of the orang- 
outang are despised, preference being given to die cliim- 
panzee.type of large and. outstanding ears, though in a 
mstrained degree. 

I have thus far omitted the most prominent part of the 
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body — the head, wliich is also the easiest part to lose. The 
Japanese head is broad, though dolichoccphaly is by no 
means rare. 1 have said above that the Japanese head is 
too large for the body, and it has compared well with 
European brains in size, wciglir and convolutions. 

In tlirce respects — ^brachyccphaly and in the dispropor- 
tion of trunk and of limbs, — Havelock Ellis notes an ap- 
proach to the infantile condition of the human spcdcs. 
Arc we a juvenile race, then, rich in springs and autumns 
before us ? Or arc we only an undeveloped race, stunted 
and incapable of somatic maturity? I doubt whether 
the conclusions of Havelock Ellis arc final. Certainly he 
will not convince us that the negroes and Australian 
savages arc the highest types of the human species, 
because'thcy arc most advanced in dolichoccphaly and in 
the ample proportion of trunk and limbs. 

In speaking of the physical traits of a race, a fev;' points 
considered essential in feminine beauty will give an ade- 
quate idea of the scsdietic criterion of that race. Let me 
quote from a book of my own — now out of print. 

As regards our standard of beauty, naturally it is not 
in every respea uniform with the Greek or the Egyptian, or 
with the canons of the Renaissance ; but only in a very few 
points are die different canons at direct variance ; that is to 
say, what we deem beautiful will never be positively ugly to 
you and vice versa, 

A woman, to be considered beautiful by us, need not be 
tall. Height may be divinely imposing, but not essential to 
human beauty. With us, about five feet would be consi- 
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dered the most desirable height, but if one must err, ft is 
advisable to err by exceeding ratlier than by falling short of 
the mark. The figure should be slender wthout being 
bony, the waist long and the hips narrow. To secure grace, 
the body should be held slightly forward, not boldly erect, 
A very important feature is the neck, which should be long, 
wlute, slender, and gracefully curved. The hair should, of 
course, be abundant, long, and perfectly straight, and while 
no deviation from black is tolerated, it should not be just 
black, but should be so glossy that it seems blue-black. The 
face should be oval and long, with a straight nose,- which 
should also be high and narrow. As for the eyes, opinions 
are divided, one school of connoisseurs demanding that they 
should be large with a double line of the Kd, while another 
school prefers thar the eyes should be long and narrow and 
slightly slanting upwards at the outer corner. ' The colour 
of the eye should always be clear and deep brown ; . the 
. lashes thick, long, and curved ; the eyebrows black and 
distinct, their line long and well arched ; the mouth small ; 
lips thin, curved, and red ; teeth small, regular, and white. 
The ears must be evenly curved, with no angle, and in size 
not too small, for pinched lobes look poverty-stricken. . 
The forehead most admired is high and narrow at the top 
and obliquely slanting at 'the sides, suggesting the outline 
of our sacred mountain, Fuji. As for the complexion, it 
should be fair, with a tint of the rose on the cheek, only, in 
our parlance, we would call it cherry-hued.”^ 

in 

.Iior centuries before psychology or anthropology had 
been systematically cultivated and careful observations 
had been recorded, vague generalizations were made of 
' ^ Tbfi Japanese Nafion, - . . . ^ 
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The charm and force of national ideas lie in their continui- 
ty. If sometimes they are broken, they liave not really 
ceased to exist ; tliey have oiJy remained underground, 
flowing all the time like some subterranean river which 
disappears in underbrush or a sandy desert and gushes 
forthwith renewed strength in a most unexpected quarter. 

In this sense, then, there are sentiments and ideas in our 
people which stubbornly insist on recognition and obe- 
dience. Most of them form an integral part of our exis- 
tence, but are incapable of analysis or of expression. Only 
when they give rise to a rehgious faith or political creed 
can they in a measure be explained. Usually they lurk 
in the substructure of consciousness and arc open only to 
him who is of sympathetic mind. Those who have fre- 
quented our theatres must have witnessed in many plays 
two or three characters of most intimate relation engaged 
in some heart-to-heart talk. In such scenes there come 
moments when silence speaks louder than words, or when 
one of the characters will quietly utter a phrase like this — 
“ As to the rest be so good as to imagine {sassuru, to guess, 
surmise), I would not harass your cars with sad narration.” 

To leave a tale untold for the imagination of a hearer, 
is to trust in his power of perception or comprehension. 
And it is exactly this perceptive faculty which is highly 
developed among the Japanese. Whether it be in situa- 
tions created by nature or of human makings when they 
are presented to our senses they are acutely perceived. 
Our senses are responsive to outward impressions in a way 
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foreigners hardly understand. The stoically trained Japa- 
nese will pretend not to be so readily sensitive to outside 
influences. In tlie theatrical scene to which I have alluded, 
the speaker calmly appeals to the ability of his friends to 
perceive what Hes beyond or beneath the circumstance 
which tliey are discussing. In such cases silence is really 
golden, for the silver tongue is incapable of conveying 
depth of emotion. 

In alluding to emotion, I am reminded of another pecu- 
liarity of our national psychology. There is a word which 
I have found it impossible to render into English. Con- 
sisting of three syllables, a, wa, and re, “ aware ’’ is usually 
translated sorrow, sadness, compassion, sympathy. The 
term is often used in the sense expressed by diese terms. 
But it really is broader in its connotation. Sometimes it 
is as comprehensive as the English “ awareness ” ; for 
when we reflect upon life, and gain consciousness of its 
struggle, its issues, its emptiness, we feel sad or sorrowful. 
But suppose in reflecting upon life, we should feel its high 
purpose, its greamess, its triumphs and pleasures — do we 
not feel elation and joy ? But are elation and joy un- 
mixed? Every one docs enjoy triumphs and pleasure, 
and when he does, his sensation is not sad — is it ? If the 
pleasure-seeker attains liis objective or the ambitious suc- 
ceeds— even then will he not still feel the aware of loneli- 
ness? -Others arc denied Iiis privileges and even tlicsc 
privileges are but for a moment. How can one avoid a 
sense of sadness stealing in even at the height of delight or 
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victory? Thus aware is not only German Wehtnut but 
Mut itself, or possibly the ensemble of all mental moods, 
das Gemut, for which the English vocabulary gives no 
equivalent. 

We speak of great men — great men in any country — 
as those who know ‘‘ the aware of things,” the sad or 
saddening nature of things, who treat things with tender- 
ness, pity and love. That is why Lincoln had a melan- 
choly cast of mind. Such men know that things are not 
what they seem. They make distinction between pheno- 
mena and noumena, between outward manifestation and 
inward content, between the temporary and the perma- 
nent. When men attain this height of knowledge, they 
are not only sad or gloomy, as sadness and gloom ordi- 
narily go. They are joyous and gemutlich. That is why 
Lincoln was fond of cracking jokes. I have often won- 
dered if mono-no-aware, “ the sadness of things,” does not 
mean cosmic consciousness ”, — awarenness of existence, 
sharing in the spirit of the universe. You have sympathy 
— syn and pathos, fellow-feeling, Mitleid — for all things 
around you, — men, beasts, flowers and inanimate objects. 
Like St. Francis of Assisi, you call birds and stones your 
sisters and brothers. As explained, aware is certainly a 
sentiment not peculiar to the Japanese. It is common to 
aU humanity. I have named it among the race charac- 
teristics simply because it predominates among us more 
decidedly than among others and it permeates our litera- 
ture, even our folk-songs. But then ! I may be mis- 
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taken. Other races may possess and cultivate it in a way 
that we do not know, as we possess and cultivate it in a 
way that they do not know. It has always struck me as 
one of the primary psychological facts, that aU sentient 
beings are endowed with it, and that therefore, when the 
Japanese brood over it and give expression to it, it is like 
making a garden on an outcropping of the oldest volcanic 
rock that has pierced through strata of newer formation. 

I wish I had more time to dilate on aware, but another 
mental trait very common among our people demands 
mention. It is mentally so closely associated witli sadness 
that the two look like twin sisters. Nasake, usually trans- 
lated pity, or compassion, is the consciousness of some- 
thing wanting. Etymologically it means the feeling of the 
absence of things which we crave — hence it is as frequently 
identified with love as with pity. It is the subduing feel- 
ing of deficiency, of inadequacy, hence a yearning for 
sometliing. You can well imagine that it is an attribute 
of the Muses ; but it was also considered an essential 
virtue of warriors, and the motive of statesmen. States- 
men should govern witli pity for the suffering people. A 
warrior should fight with compassion for his adversary. 

• Killing is not his object. If liis enemy surrenders to his 
cause (which, of course, is tlie right cause !) — ^well and 
good. If he opposes it he is on the way to perdition. To 
kill such is to save him from wrong. Nasahe plays a 
prominent part in our Htcrature and togedier with pity 
(aivare) has been the chief source of poetical inspiration. 
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I dare say'diat our classical poets would admit few other 
motives for their art than these two. And even when 
they indulge in humor, as they occasionally do, one nonces 
one or both of these basic sentiments. Indeed, humor 
itself is rarely free from sadness. Somebody has defined 
humor as feeling sadly and diinking mirdifuUy. 

It is often ashed if the Japanese people have a sense of 
humor. They usually look merry enough, but what 
about that delicate mental poise which consritutes humor ? 
In answer I would say — ^Yes, and plenty of it ! Only, 
humor is a sensitive plant difficult to transplant. In its 
grosser forms as jest or jokes, it can thrive in a desert. If 
.a joke is a way-side weed, with a litdc flower to please you 
for a moment, humor is an orchid that prefers its own sur- 
roundings and is not easily to be moved. Hence it is 
almost impossible to translate humorous literature. Our 
language admits of a wide range of paronomasia and 
hence cheap punning is vexatiously indulged in. As a 
large part of wit and humor consists in the exposidon of 
-incongruities and as incongruities are the more quickly 
detected by the keener perception, the sense of humor is 
.highly developed among the Japanese. 

I have brought to your notice only a few of the mental 
traits which it is essential foreigners should understand in 
rightly estimating the general temper of the Japanese race. 
As to their intelligence, a number of mental tests have 
been made by California scientists, so that I need only to 
.call your attention to their zepotts as well ^.to the nume- 
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rous observations by educators engaged in teacliing the 
Japanese. They all seem to show that if the average Japa- 
nese intelligence here is not as high as EngHsh or Scandi- 
navian, it is above many an European average, much 
higher than the South European. 

I have presented to you a sketchy portrait of the Japa- 
nese race. I have tried to paint them as they are, warts 
and all, in their pristine traits, widi their elemental lines. 
I have treated the continuity of native culture, but culture 
rarely continues unmodified. AHen cultures penetrate 
and diffuse, I dare say that even in historical times their 
physique has undergone some changes with varying cus- 
toms and diets. There remains the fact that in their men- 
tal development, vast progress was made, for which tliey 
owe most to the continental culture of Asia — to Korea, 
China and India — most of aU to China. * I shall consider 
in the next lecture What Japan owes to China, in her- 
cultural progress.” 


X. 5. 1932. 



CHAPTER II 


WHAT JAPAN OWES TO CHINA 

In my last lecture I gave a brief account of the Japanese 
race — of the more permanent and predominant traits of 
their bodily and mental make-up. But my description 
was inadequate as a picture of the Japanese people. In 
his widely read book, Why We Behave Like Human Be^ 
ingSy Professor Dorsey has given a very pithy definition 
of the “ race as the body we arc bom with ; language and 
culture as the duds we learn to wear/’ As it is not usual 
anywhere to go about perfectly naked, and as the duds we 
wear are indicative of our taste and ability to pay a tailor’s 
bill, an examination of our culture and nurture must be 
made together with a study of racial physique, in order 
rightly to estimate the character of the existing nation. 

It seems that whatever races it was that occupied the 
Japanese archipelago in prehistoric times, they had to pass 
through much the same process of evolution as did the 
rest of die human species. Artefacts give ewdence of 
gradual change firom paleolithic to neolithic stages, from 
the bronze to the iron periods, showing no great diver- 
gence from the ordinary sequence of such relics, except in 
two or three objects, which find no parallel in other coun- 
tries. I mean the maga-tama, the curved gem, made of 
various kinds of stones in the shape of a magnified comma. 
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We can conceive it to be the imitation in costly material 
of the claws or fangs of animals. Then, there is an artefact 
made of stone in the shape of a hoe, but with a large hole 
and quite highly poHshed. With a few exceptions like 
these, there are indications that the earlier dwellers on 
Japanese soil were neither more backward nor more pro- 
gressive than their continental neighbors in similar stages 
of development. Only — in Korea and China, the primi- 
tive stages had long been past before the Japanese began 
to use iron utensils. A reasonable hypothesis has been 
advanced that the founders of the Japanese Empire suc- 
ceeded in subjugating the aboriginal tribes mainly because 
tliey knew the use of iron weapons. Whence the first 
conquerors came, we do not yet know. A strong case 
has been made for the theory tliat they came from some 
soutliem islands or possibly a southern part of China, and 
that on coming to Japan tliey conquered tribes wliich had 
entered tlic country from the north. The conqueror and 
tlie conquered mixed freely together, and from tliat 
amalgamation arose tlie Japanese or Japanic race, whose 
characteristics I presented in the first lecture. 

In the present lecture I wish to speak about the introduc- 
tion of the culture elements of Japanese life wliich arc 
largely of Chinese origin, and of tliose that came from 
Korea. These were of the same origin. I shall call your 
attention, (i) to die coming of the Cliinesc and Koreans 
into die islands ; .(2) to the introduction and spread 

of Chinese literature and art ; and (3) to the reasons 
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why Japan turned eastward to Western civilization- 

I 

Oversea comin unication between Cliina and Japan and 
also between Korea and Japan was not impossible, crv'cn 
in primitive times, and for a people so advanced as the 
Chinese, navigation to Japan was not a great undcrtaldng. 
Ships must have gone back and forth loaded vnth v/arcs 
and with men. We can very well imagine large migra- 
tions from the continent. I made an allusion in my last 
lecture to the tradition that a group of young people 
migrated from China to Japan in the third centurj’' B.c. 
It is founded on a prett}" legend about ‘‘three mountainous 
islands in the eastern sea/’ v/here the dwellers quaffed the 
elixir of life and enjoyed eternal bliss. In search of this 
El Dorado the Emperor Shih-Hwang of Chin I>jmasty 
sent his physician, Jofuku by name, who took with him 
three hundred youths and three hundred maidens. On 
landing in Japan, the caravan proceeded to the foot of 
Mount Fuji and settled there for the rest of their life. In 
the meantime the poor Emperor waited in vain for the 
draught that would have made him immortal. By the 
irony of fate his dynasty v^as about the shortest in Chinese 
hi5tor\% lasting only fifteen years. 

The story of these early immigrants is not authenticated ; 
but it is not beyond frie range of possibility. Many such 
instances are likely to have happened. At later and his- 
torically determinable dates numerous groups of conti- 
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nentals came over to Japan at different times and settled 
in villages and towns. In those early days they probably 
brought with them their own culture traits. Being supe- 
rior to the Japanese in matters of farming — and possibly 
of social weU-being — they must have been pioneers in 
advanced agriculture and industries, and in social life in 
general. 

I have often wondered whether it would have been 
possible for the Japanese of die eighth century to plan and 
build a capital city like Nara, unaided by foreign help. 
The chief designers, engineers, foremen, and probably 
many laborers, engaged in building the edifices which 
made world-famous that city, were most likely Koreans 
and Chinese. Many of diem had no doubt been long 
domiciled in the country and some had adopted Japanese 
names. History has obscured their nativity, biit we know 
that die leaders were of foreign origin. Why should I 
say foreign ? They may not have been bom Japanese, 
but they were largely naturalized citizens, and freely 
mixed with our population. 

• In the earliest census, which was taken early in die ninth 
century, it is surprising to see what a large proportion of 
aliens (Koreans and Cliinese) — as many as 31 per cent. — 
played dieir part as residents of the capital. Then, both 
in the cities and in die farming sections lived immigrant ; 
families of all classes from the continent. They naturally 
introduced from their .own tongues no small number of 
words which now form an important part of our voca- 
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bulary. 

From this brief survey of contmental immigratiori we 
can imagine the ethnical contribution made by our neigh- 
bors to the original stock or stocks which were occupying 
the islands. If these were other than Mongoloid, their 
descendants were constantly Mongolized by addition from 
our continental cousins. But there were other than 
strictly ethnical ways in which China aided our national 
evolution. 


n 

Putting aside for the present the infiltration of Chinese 
cultural elements in prehistoric days, the steady inflow of 
Chinese literature and arts was the chief event in the fourth 
and several succeeding centuries. 

When historians relate the conversion of Barbarians 
in Mediaeval Europe by Augustine, St. Boniface, Cyril, 
Willibrord, Methodius, et alia, they ^ve us an impression 
that these missionaries who went, say to Gaul or England, 
the Balkans or Scandinavia, brought letters and culture to 
peoples who were utterly devoid of them. I confess I do 
not know enough to deny such statements, but I cannot 
help wondering whether groups of adventurous traders 
had not penetrated the heathen lands and prepared the 
ground for preachers to follow. So vrith the coming of 
the continental culture into Japan. It is related that in 
384. A.t). a Korean envoy, Acliiki by name, brought for 
the first time into the country the classics of Confucius. 
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At his recommendation, a Chinese professor, Wani, was 
invited by the Japanese Court to teach the learning of his 
country. As diere was no Japanese script in those days, 
the Cliinese ideograms wfere eagerly adopted by the 
scribes of the court and by the sons of die nobility who 
were placed under Chinese tutors. Learning was entirely 
in die hands of the aristocracy. It is not impossible, as I 
have hinted above, that a knowledge of Chinese writing 
and reading had been spread more or less among the 
comparatively intellectual portion of the people, long 
before 384 a.d. I do not mean that the story of Achiki^s 
arrival is spurious. But I think that it means the formal 
recognition and open acceptance of a foreign teaching 
by the Government. Probably government officials 
had heard ere this of the Chinese classics being studied by 
some private individuals and of Chinese ideograms being 
used by them, so diat when an envoy made a present of 
the boohs, these were officially accepted and in this way 
Chinese studies received the approval of the audioriries. 
It is not unlikely that ideograms had already been adopted 
as a common means of communication among the more 
limited and intelligent classes. However, there is no 
doubt that when tlie stamp of government approval was 
put on the study of Chinese, it became a proper objective 
to pursue. It is interesting to note that the adoption of 
Chinese classics in the curriculum of newly started schools 
seemingly met vdth no opposition. For, usually, the 
introduction of any alien teaching is accompanied by hos- 
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tile demonstrations of a patriotic nature. Here again we 
can very well imagine that the presence of a large number 
of powerful Chinese scribes at the Emperor’s Court made 
the way smooth- But a more important reason was that 
the Confucian doctrines contained nothing that could be 
interpreted as harmful to .the political or moral ideas native 
to the soil. There is nothing radical in the doctrines of 
the sage. He never attempts metaphysical flight, nor 
does he ever soar into religious ccstas}^ He sticks to the 
earth from beginning to end. He confines his teaching 
to the cxerdsc of plain, commonplace duties. He dilates 
on the five moral relations, — namely bem^een father and 
son, husband and wife, master and servant, brother and 
brother, friend and friend. He schematizes human 
virtues into eight classes r — Bcnc\’'olcTJcc, Rectitude, Pro- 
priety, Knowledge, Fidelity, Veracity, Fdiality, Fraternity. 
If Confucius does not take us to emp^nrean spheres, he 
carries us to* some near-by heights and shows us a practical 
way to follow in order to live in prosaic peace and matter- 
of-fact relations with our fellows. 

With the spread of Chinese literature there were made 
known other Masters than Confucius. Among these the 
most outstanding were Laotze and Mencius, — the mystic 
and the democrat, respectively. Neither of them exer- 
dsed such far reaching authority as Confucius. While 
the other two were elevating and inspiring, he was stabi- 
lizing. Ehs words had the power to quiet fieiy spirits. 
The chief objea of schools was to explain liis sayings 
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collected iii the Analects. If anyone was bold enough* to 
cast the slightest doubt upon them, he was treated either 
as a lunatic or a heretic. 

There is a story of a Japanese teacher who — ^when a 
question was asked him as to what he would do if Confu- 
cius, as general, and Mencius, as heutenant, should invade 
the country — repHed without hesitation — ‘"T shall fall 
prostrate before diem and surrender everything I have to 
them.’’ It is a rehef to hear of another scholar who an- 
swered the same question by saying that he would “ take 
them both prisoners and keep them to teach things.” 
The latter spoke the Japanese mind. 

Through the works of her great teachers the Japanese 
learned to admire Cliina and to follow her in all things. 
In pohtical institutions the Chinese doctrines were of ut- 
most importance. They, supplied principles of which 
primitive Japanese had only an intuitive feeling,' but no 
articulate expression. In this respect we owe* most to 
Confucius, for tliough Laotze was ideahstic, socialistic and 
at times anarchic in a mild way, and though Mencius was 
often inclined to democracy and even socialism, Confu- 
cius was an advocate of existing social relations and of 
strong monarchism. He would see a state governed not 
only by law but by the personal influence of die sovereign 
and by the exercise of die gender art of ceremonies and 
music. He stood more for conservative heroarchy dian 
for juridical constitution. 

The leading spirits of Japan being so thoroughly imbued 
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with Confiidanism, her political institutions were naturally 
brought into harmony vdth its doctrines — hence, as early 
as the middle of the sc\^cnth century, there were put into 
execution two great reforms^ v/hich changed tlie whole 
structure of the Government. The basic principle of the 
Japanese monarchy was not touched, but the method of 
administration and the judidat)’' system v."crc newly 
organized. About that time in China the great dynast)' 
of Tang had just come into power, and was soon to show 
forth its glory as a patron of art and htcraturc. No 
wonder that young Japan was enamoured of Chinese 
dvilization. Exceedingly opportune vras discovery of 
gold in Eastern Japan, early in the eighth ccntur}% for this 
helped her economically in the importation of the arts of 
the continent. 

The conventional formalities to which Confudan 
teachers subjected their pupils would make a modem 
pedagogist stand aghast. Children — and adults too— 
were made to conform to rigid forms of disdpline. Obe- 
dience — absolute obedience to parental order — en- 
forced as the first duty in life. Then would all other duties 
be fulfilled ; for loyalty to the sovereign is obedience to 
his w^fll, dvic loyalty is obedience to the will (/.e. usages) 
of sodcty. The ethics of the Great Master sound much 
like what Nietzche calls slave morality ” — complete 
submission to the wall of others. It is, therefore, not 

* This refers to the Reforms of Tziks. and Taiho. Famous Latrs ’crerc 
proclaimed in each of tiese eras. Sec bdov, p. 42. 
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surprising that his teachings are being discarded by the 
modem Chinese Communists, whose ambition is to bring 
about a perfecdy new order of social ethics. You have 
perhaps heard of a new movement, which I neither think 
nor hope is a very important one. It is called the “ No 
Father Society ” — a movement like Bazarofism, which 
forms the tlieme of Turgenieff’s Fathers and Son. The 
platform of tins society is that we owe no duty to parents, 
and that parents have no right to exploit the services of 
their offspring. Cliildren are not brought into the world 
at their own request. Why should they be a plaything 
of their mothers in early hfe and a support to their fathers 
in maturity ? As I have said, I do not know how wide- 
spread the movement is ; but a Japanese friend of mine, 
Uving in China, happened to be intimately acquainted 
with an elderly Chinese gentleman, who was a rather jovi- 
al fellow. One day when this man called on my friend, 
he looked like a broken being, dejected and tearful. Then 
he related that his son had joined the “ No-Father move- 
ment and neglected liim entirely, and that he had now lost 
all pleasure and hope in life. My friend tried to comfort 
him, but he left disconsolate. A few weeks later he called 
on the Japanese again, but by this time he had regained 
his usual cheerfulness. To the inquiry of my friend 
whetirer tlie son had abandoned his disloyal ways, the old 
man answered with an air of satisfaction, O no ! but 
my grandson has also joined the movement Wc may 
console ourselves with the thought that there is a law of 
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self-adjustment in the moral order of society. 

Coiifucian precepts may be one-sided and partial, but 
they arc founded on natural instincts and on the desire to 
curb the free play of undesirable natural propensities. He 
resorts to the use of conventionalities for this purpose, lay- 
ing down rigid rules for social conduct. How absurd 
and reprehensible must appear to you such rules as tliat 
boys and girls must not sit together after the age of seven. 

I am curious to see how the old Master would look in a 
co-cducational institution ! According to his teaching, 
too, a pupil must not presume to approach within eight 
feet of his teacher, nor must he tread even upon liis teach- 
er’s shadow, I have not learned how many feet he pre- 
scribed for the width of school ‘corridors. We must re- 
member Confucius was bom 551 b.c. and died in ’478 B.c. 
That is to say he was bom about seventy-five years after 
Buddha and died about seventy-five years before Plato ; 
but what a far cry from him to tlicse great teachers ! 

Far Eastern mentality was moulded by Confucius. 
Conservatism was its guiding spirit. Conventionality 
was its method. Rigid formalism , was its result. The 
“ cycle of Cadiay ” was the gift of the sage. It is not ihy 
intention to disparage the debt we owe to the old Chinese 
civilization. Judging from thd present riandard, we find 
in it elements not at all conducive to the greatest good of 
the nation ; ' but we must remember when Solon was 
^.asked whether he had given the Athenians' the best laws, 
/ he answered, "‘The best that they would receive.” 
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Japan was not fit for anytliing better. 

The reforms made in Japan, tlianks to Chinese and 
Korean influences, extended to all spheres of national hfc. 
Social etiquette, and many customs were greatly im- 
proved. It is interesting to note, however, that our 
manner of hving was least affected. The Japanese had 
been eating rice before coming in close contact with 
their continental neighbors, so that the main article of 
diet was not changed, and though the Chinese are' great 
consumers of meat this custom was not followed bv the 
Japanese, for several reasons : i. there was abundance 
of fish to serve as a substitute for meat ; 2. tlie Japa- 
nese were not pastoral at any time and not accustomed 
to a meat diet ; and 3. the Sliinto religion was metic- 
ulous about the shedding of blood. 4. Later, Buddhism 
discouraged the eating of what htde meat was used — 
chicken, for instance. 

In house construction, too, Chinese influence was but 
little felt. Our house is probably of South-Sea origin. 
In die material for construction and in the partition of 
rooms, the Japanese house is not at all like die Chinese. 
As to clothing, the ancient Japanese used wood fibres of 
different kinds, but diey got cotton and silk from China. 
Out of these materials, wc wove our o^vn stuff and cut 
and sewed in a way verj^ different from die Cliincsc cos- 
tume. In die mode of Hving, die Japanese did not sit on 
stools or chairs as did and do the Chinese. Thus, in the 
general manner of daily Hving die customs of Cliina did 
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not afFcct us much. This fact is particularly significant 
in a careful study of culture diffusion. When seventy 
years ago Japan made a sudden move for the adoption of 
Western ideas and institutions, the private liomes and the 
very manner of living were affected. In other words, 
the culture of China did not penetrate into the private life 
of individuals but remamed largely with public institu- 
tions. 

On the whole, however, Chinese influence was in- 
calculable. Professor Chamberlain, one of the greatest 
authorities on things Japanese, has rightly remarked that 
the Japanese imported everything firom Cliina except 
cleanliness. By way of explanation I may add that die 
national habit of the Japanese to bathe frequently — daily, 
I may say — is often cited as an inheritance from their 
Malay ancestors, who arc even yet semi-aquatic in their 
habits. Mr. Chamberlain’s remark may be interpreted to 
mean that Chinese influence did not touch the person or 
the soul of the individual. 

In another sphere — the vital sphere of the spirit — ^has 
Chinese culture exercised a benevolent and beneficial in- 
'flucncc, though it did not penetrate to depths of thought. 
I refer to die powerful influence of language. 

Chinese letters were introduced into Japan when there 
was not the crudest form of writing in the archipelago. 
The Japanese, in writing their own history, had to resort 
to Cliinese ideograms. The earliest writers had only 
Chinese books to read. How could they escape being 
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profoundly moved by continental ideas? It was like 
the first contact of totally unlettered North-European 
barbarians with Latin speaking missionaries. They read, 
or tried to read, the Scriptures in Latin. But in Japan, 
almost from the beginning, native scholars read Chinese 
characters a la japonaise ; — that is, tliey used them as 
symbols for their language and vehicles of their own 
thought. Instead of pronouncing them like the original 
Chinese, they gave them Japanese equivalents. For 
instance the ideogram which means man ” is pronounced 
jen in Chinese and hito in Japanese. To both peoples the 
ideogram conveys the same meaning. We may compare 
tliis niediod to the reading of Arabic numerals by different 
European peoples. Here is a short straight stroke. > It 
connotes one, and the English pronounces it “ one ”, the 
French “ un ”, the German “ ein ”, the Italian “ uno ”, 
etc., etc. 

The Japanese adopted wholesale the system of Chinese 
writing without adopting Cliinesc phonetics. They 
dicreby enriched their vocabulary greatly, but later simpU- 
ficd some of the commoner ideograms and gave them 
Japanese phonetic values and formed a syllabary of fifty 
betters known as kana, which made reading and writing 
accessible to the masses. Thus the general spread of 
Cliinese ideograms did not make die sons of Japan 
mentally more Chinese, but helped to make them more 
Japanese — thus illustrating well the point diat foreign 
studies do not denationalize a nation. 
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Since we came so completely under the sway of Con- 
rinental culture,, why did we alter the habit of fifteen 
centuries and turn our mind to Western civilization ? 
For Japanese history of the last seventy years is clearly the 
history of occidentalization. 

On this subject I wish to call your attention to two 
causes — one historical, tangible, based on experience, and 
the other, imponderable, based on observation. As I 
shall have to explain more in detail in a subsequent lec- 
ture, 1 shall confine myself now to a few general remarks. 
By historical events which converted us to the regime of 
the Occident, I may say, in a word, that in coming in 
contact with America at the time of Commodore Perry’s 
expedition in 1853, and a few years later with European 
countries, we discovered that we were no match for them 
in military accoutrement and in the material equipments 
^ of civilization. We found that it was of no use to assert 
, our superiority or even equaHty, when we could not be 
sure of our own defence, independence and integrity. 

The second reason why Japan turned to the Occident 
is that the Japanese are realists in politics, and when the 



hand, and actual power on the other, they can easily make 
up their mind. They perceived about the middle of the 
last century, how helpless was the government of China, 
founded on the old traditions, when confronted with the 
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power represented by English and French guns. In the 
imperialistic raid upon the Celestial Empire they read the 
lesson, that, unless they adopted the Western weapons of 
warfare as well as the Western arts and sciences of peace, 
it would be impossible to avoid the fate of China.' 

Figuratively speaking, we suddenly ‘‘ faced about 
westward — though actually eastward — to America and 
Europe, for new knowledge and new inspiration. Wc 
became the vanguard of Western civilization .in 'Asia, 
introducing tlie arts of peace as well as of war from tlie 
Occident. 

I have tried to show in this lecture that much as wc 
owe to China our debt lies chiefly in the field of the intel- 
^ iect — ^art and literature — and in institutions. Our domestic 
' life has not been touched nor has the inmost soul of die 
race. Hence, on grave occasions, the borrowed insti- 
tutions and doctrines, learned by rote, as it were, gave 
way to realities. I have hinted that our recent occi- 
dentalization is a case in point, and the feudal regime 
under which we lived for eight centuries, until sixty 
years ago, is another. I shall therefore proceed to 
show how feudalism was initiated in Japan as a reaction 
against excessive Chinese influence and how the real de- 
mands of time and place gave birtli to similar systems — 
whether in the West or in the East. The subject for my 
next lecture will be European and Japanese Feudalism 


X. 7* 1932- 



CHAPTER m 


JAPANESE AND EUROPEAN ffiUDALISM 

In beginning this lecture I must remind my audience of 
the thesis I presented at the end of my last address, I said 
then that the highly developed philosophy and political 
theories of the Chinese sages, when transplanted to Japan, 
in spite of the many modifications that were made to 
adapt them to Japanese conditions, proved still inadequate 
in the long run to satisfy aU die actual needs and real de- 
mands of the people. Being rabid realists in politics, 
the Japanese found their mistake in introducing from a- 
broad more than they could digest. They had to devise 
political institutions to suit them better, and these cannot 
be devised in a night. The body politique, like all organic 
beings, must have* vitality within and must grow from 
within. If laws and institutions are simply imposed from 
without they lack the essential of life and from non-appli- 
cation to outside environment die speedily of atrophy. 
They are not like an idea that can be put on paper and 
which stays there for edification. It may be an immortal 
idea but it may do nothing. The Chinese people have 
a happy mentality in this respect’ They arc great literary 
composers, and, as a Chinese friend of mine once said, 
they care more for the form than for tlic contents of an 
expression. A delightful story was told me by a well 
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known professor in one of your greatest universities, who 
was present on the occasion when a Chinese statesman 
gave an address to a small select party in New York. This 
was about six or seven years ago. When the Chinese 
ended his glowing account of the newly started Republic, 
a United States senator who happened to be present re- 
marked tliat in his own country, America, no soonef was 
^th6 RepubHc started than schools were built in every 
village and town, because its founders considered educa- 
tion to be the sine qua non of democracy. So, he wondered 
how the Sister RepubHc ” of China could be kept up 
with so much illiteracy as he understood was still existing 
there. To wliich the Chinese statesman repHed th^it he 
had only lately received a telegram from his goveminent 
telHixq, him that “ illiteracy ahclkhcd.’^ The Atueri- 
can professor who told me the story made some obs<?rva- 
tion on this enviable trait of Chinese mentaHty, which 
identifies an idea with a reaHty, a wish vnth its fulfillment, 
a subjective notion with an objective fact. 

Fortunately or unfortunately tlie Japanese are not so 
ideaHstic, and they resorted to a more reaHstic system of 
governing their country, and this was feudaHsm. 

I shall endeavor to show (i) how feudaHsm was 
begun in our country ; (2) how analogous our system 

was to that of Europe, showing die universal character 
of the institudon ; and (3) how it ended and gave 
rise to Modem Japan. 
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The Japanese are too matter-of-fact or else diey would 
have lived contentedly under the make-believe imitation 
of the social and political regime of the Tang dynasty, 
which had certainly reached a very high degree of efficien- 
cy and grandeur. 

' The firamers of the Taika.and Taiho laws of which I 
have spoken, naively thought that by transcribing Chinese 
laws and proclaiming them they were carrying on the 
functions of an enlightened government ; but these laws 
stayed in black and 'white, written in picturesque calli- 
graphy, like an artistic decoration — and a decoration they 
were, since they pleased the eye and satisfied the sense of 
vanity without serv^'ing any useful purpose. 

While these enlightened laws were carefully deposited 
on a shelf, there arose in Japan, independently of them and 
from sheer necessity, a set of legal and administrative prac- 
tices which were in keeping 'vrith the popular usages and 
ideas of the time. This was particularly true in remote 
places. These practices were like equity’' cases based on 
common sense. They lacked the finesse and subdeties of 
the written codes ; but they were practical and the people 
could be convinced of their reasonableness, if not entirely 
of their justice. In bwsuits, judgement was very often 
passed according to reason which meant the custom- 
arv' laws in contradiction to the beautifully inscribed 
statutes, as though these were not reasonable. 
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Not only in laws but in administrative macliinery, the 
imitation of the continental model could not work. The 
centralization of power which made the Tang Empire so 
magnificent found no equivalent in Japan, where the 
Emperor’s palace ( in Nara andjater in Kyoto ) was in- 
fested with priests and poets and was sunken in lethargy. 
His sway was not accompanied by force or by achieve- 
ment of any kind. It was felt only in die vicinity of the 
capital, but away firom it there was no peace, order, or 
good government. Banditry had free play in the country- 
side. Taking advantage of the general disorder, die 
strong in arms helped diemselves to die fat of the land. 
Means of communication being bad, local magnates could 
do as they pleased widiout any fear of interference from 
the Capital. As the Court had still retained nominal 
power, these nobles, ( i,c. local land-lords ) obtained legal 
tide to the land besides an official appointment from the 
Emperor and governed their districts in his name. They 
at first sent some tribute to die Capital ; but as the royal 
authority declined, they assumed more and more inde- 
pendence and as each robber baron exercised liis power 
more freely, he came more frequendy in conflict with 
liis neighbor, hence arose constant warfare among them. 
Yet die central government could do nodiing to chastise 
or help either side. The struggle had to be settled among 
the disputants diemselves, at the point of the sword, with 
scant respect to the Emperor’s ^vill — and dius civil com- 
motion and unrest grew constandy worse. The country 
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was in cliaos. What local laws were proclaimed could 
not be executed. The only effective law was the 
recht — fj$t law- Eacli man had to protect his life. Ins pro- 
perty, his family. Under these circumstances, the weaker 
seeks tlic protection of ihc stronger, on condition that 
he should place his whole property at the disposal of the 
protector. The stronger then feels responsible for the 
safety of his protege and must ann liimsclf. The more 
proteges he has, or what amounts to the same thing, the 
more lands that arc placed under liis care or for his use, 
the larger must be his troops, and the larger the troops the 
more ravages docs he cztty on. The beginning of feudal- 
ism was a talc of woe and crime, of tlic conquest of brute 
force in human form- Whoever could create any order 
out of general chaos was the benefactor. 

^ The Japanese word Dahnyo, literally Great Name ”, 
shows that he was the man who controlled many estates 
bearing the names of private owners. Theoretically, 
from rime immemorial the land, being national tcrritorj-% 
was regarded as belonging to the Sovereign. All lands 
were his dominion. Mencius enunciated this principle 
forcibly by saying — “ There is no comer of land which is 
' not the King’s, no man who is not his subject Lands 
that were opened and cultivated by the sweat of the brow 
practically belonged to the tiller, but in theory he was only 
a tenant and he had to pay tax or- rent for them. All 
pieces of land bore proper names, designating cither their 
character or their owners. Hence they were called wei- 
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detty “ fields with names The daimyo was the man who 
owned many such, and he was the seignior, the feudal 
prince. Being, however, nominally subject to the Sov- 
ereign, he was careful to get his title from his Ruler. 
There was no lord without a title and no land without a 
lord. He was die tenant-in-cliief, and exercised a kingly 
power in his possessions — die power of taxation, of coin- 
age, of capital punishment, of waging war against his 
fellow barons. 

I have said that the daimyo needed an armed force to 
assert his claims (which were sometimes very dubious) 
against others, and the samurai supplied this. Etymolo- 
gically, samurai means companions or men who wait upon 
a superior. They formed retainers, vassals, who were the 
constant companions of the daimyo in peace and in war. 
By liim they were recompensed in lands, over which dicy 
in turn could exercise almost as absolute an authority as 
did dieir master over his province. These lands were 
handed down from father^ to son — as a rule to the first son, 
by die law of primogeniture — but not to a daughter, 
because land holding implied military service. As in- 
heritance was restricted to male progeny, all holders of 
fiefs were anxious to have sons. In order to satisfy this 
necessary condition of vassalage, diey resorted to concu- 
binage, or to a system of adopting male heirs, when their 
lawful wives were childless or had only daughters. 

It is evident from my hasty description diat land was 
an essential factor of die feudal regime. The land was 
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tlicir history is better known. But feudalism was by no 
means confined to Western Europe. It existed in Scan- 
dinavia, in the central states and in Russia. Indeed it 
existed in Persia, and seems to be still flourishing there. 
In ancient Egypt^ Abyssinia, Madagascar and Mexico, 
the system was in vogue. The controversy between 
the Romanists and the Germanists as to the land in 
which the feudal idea originated, may well cease with 
the statement that it was everywhere sui generis. 

The regime that prevailed in France, Spain, England and 
Germany is so strikingly like that which existed in Japan, 
that a search for the differences rather than for the similari- 
ties may lead to some valuable discoveries regarding 
fundamental characteristics and reveal what degree of 
truth there may be in the oft-repeated assertion in Kip- 
ling’s Ballad of East and West. 

“ Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the tw-ain 
shall meet. 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great 
Judgment Seat ; ” 

Would that the entire stanza were always recalled in the 
^'nes that follow — 

^'But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, 
nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand fcce to face, though they 
come fiom the ends of the earth 1 ” 

Even the date ofthe beginnings of feudalism is surpris- 
ngly close. European feudalism is generally attributed to 
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the disruption of the Carolingian Empire in' the ninth 
century. In the eleventli century it was transplanted to 
England by the Normans. Three centuries latcr it reached 
Scandinavian countries. 

Strangely enough these dates coincide with ours. A 
hasty historian would have dilated on another flagrant 
illustration of Japanese imitation ! The ninth century 
was the age in our history when the central authority was 
decidedly waning and when local magnates were cor^ 
respondingly rising in affluence and influence. The 
growth of these semi-independent local magnates natural- 
ly led to incessant internal turmoil during tlie eleventh 
century, a period wliich marked tlie incompetence of the 
central authority. The power diat put a stop to this 
general chaos was not the central authority but one of 
those many parties that were fighting for hegemony. By 
the end of die twelfth century Yoritomo succeeded in 
subduing aU of his rivals and' put a stop to lawlessness and 
local tyranny. If this had happened in Europe or Asia, he 
would have forthwidi proclaimed himself Emperor. And 
here is shown a pecuhar Japanese mental trait. Weak 
as was the power of the Emperor’s Court, Yoritomo, who 
is the hero of this tale, did not aspire to wrest the dironc 
from its legitimate incumbent. On the contrary, he paid 
particular homage to die Emperor, helped to build up 
die palaces and raised the royal prestige. He was infinite- 
ly more powerful than the Sovereign, but he preserved 
intact the liigliest lionor for die Ruling House. He gov- 
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emed the country as the vice-regent of the Emperon The 
system he initiated is known as the .because 

the title he assumed was Shogun — Generalissimo, Com- 
mander-in-chief— and as such he held himself responsible 
for the peace of the country, prepared to fight against 
external and internal disturbers. Being responsible for 
peace he assumed civil authority as well — ^including judi- 
cial power. He organized local government in a way 
that reminds one of die feudaV regime in Europe, though 
I must say that the manorial system as it developed in 
England was foreign to our sod* 

The system he instituted lasted long after he died, and 
naturally underwent many changes. But its final form 
was given it by lyeyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa 
dynasty, early in the seventeenth century. After that time 
it remained unmodified for three hundred years. The 
date of its formal abolition is 1872, only sixty years ago— 
but its vestiges are still visible in country places. 

Thus, feudalism in Japan had a long career of nearly six 
centuries, during which no less than three hundred feudal 
states wrestled with and josded one another for ascend- 
ancy. It trained the people to be ever on the alert for 
any surprise, to be on the look-out for an emergency. It 
encouraged them to be cautious with the inhabitants of 
the neighboring states, — ^in other words, to be suspicious 
of hypothetical enemies. Ruse and strategy passed for 
wisdom. Some of the most successful princes behaved 
like MachiaveUi’s Prince. It deepened the gaps between 
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social classes. It repressed the liberty of the people and 
increased the servility of a lower class as against the higher. 
At the same time, it raised tlie sense of honor among the 
ruling classes. It encouraged the sentiment of noblesse 
oblige. It gave impetus to acts of bravery, to bold ex- 
ploits. It inculcated the spirit of self-denial, in that the 
samurai were not riclily endowed with worldly goods; 
They were taught to devote what Httle they had to a 
higher cause than their own enjoyment. Self surrender 
was their daily lesson. Life itself was deemed “-as light 
as a feather ” in a weighty cause. They cultivated friend^ 
liness with death itself. Unconsciously was a code of 
morals, Buslhdo, die Way of the Fighting Knights, formed 
and observed by the daunyo and the samurai. And in this 
code we see innumerable common points with the Euro- 
pean precepts of chivalry. In some of his idealistic aspira- 
tions Don Quixote represents many an honest samurai. 
Excepting the strange reverence for women, wliich in 
reality was often abused — and because of which Gibbon 
said he blushed — die European knight and the Japanese 
samurai will find each in die other the most congenial 
companion. The mental and moral legacy of Feudal 
Japan, both in its strong and weak aspects, is still in force 
in the present generation ; and as the subject deserves a 
special treatment I shall one evening devote an hour to its 
consideration. 

A keen student will detect in many details points of 
resemblance between the European and Japanese feudal 
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systems — as, for instance, in the forms of hontagiut^^ snd 
investiUira, of bencjicio and commendado, in military segean- 
ties, in honorable and base services, in desaueu or the ces- 
sation of feudal relationship, etc. Highly interesting will 
also be the comparison bem’^een the moral effects of feudal- 
ism. In this study one will be impressed with the sunilari- 
ty of the method of training young knights — even in 
their pastimes, e.g. in games, the chase, falconry, tourna- 
ment. 

The numerous parallels between Western and Eastern 
feudalism should be brought to a close vnth the termina- 
tion of the system in the two centuries — ^in Europe in 
the fifteenth century and in Japan four hundred years later, 
in taking a survey of the whole range covered by feudalism 
the world over, our judgement is divided in regard to its 
be^nning and to its latter end. We are inclined to repeat 
what a wise critic said about Augustus- and Septimius 
’ Severus ; — that as these men did infinite mischief in their 
?' beginnings, and infinite good towards their ends, they 
should either never have been bom or never have died. 
If a Latin story sounds antiquated, I may -cite a modem 
one of little Dora, whom a barking dog jEHghtened out 
of her wits. Don’t you see, dear, how the doggie is 
wagging its tail at you ? ” said the father, whereupon she 
; answered, ‘"Yes, — ^but I hear h im barking and I don’t 
know which end to believe.” 

There is this end to believe in Japanese feudalism — that 
if peace is desirable at all costs, it secured this. It was bom 
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in the noise of drums ; it died in the sound of flutes. It 
fed and grew fat on war, and famished in the peace it 
nourished. I do not think there is another country which 
ever enjoyed unbroken peace for two and a half centuries 
— and that under a feudal regime. If the Japanese people 
are accused of a militaristic mentality, here is proof to tlie 
contrary. 


in 

In Europe the decline of Feudalism is attributed to 
(i) the rise of the consciousness of nationality ; (2) 

die discovery of gunpowder as a means of warfare ; (3) 
/die growth of industries and of cities ivith their money 
economy ; and (4) die influence of the Church with 
particular reference to warfare. The causes that led 
Japan to give up feudalism were also manifold ; but we 
had nodiing like the discovery of gunpowder or the 
Roman CadioHc Church. Most certainly the conscious- 
ness of nationhood and die economic disadvantages that 
came in the traui of the dismemberment of die country 
into some three hundred practically separate states, each 
at loggerheads with the odier, were die cliief factors diat 
sealed die fate of our feudal system. But die part diat 
commerce played in weakening feudalism was not as 
strong in Japan as it was in Europe, simply because Japa- 
nese commerce was altogethci: intcnial, — whereas the 
merchants and towms that broke die power of the barons 
in Europe were cliiefly engaged in die intcmational trade 
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of the North and die Mediterranean Seas.' The economic 
factor that did most to break down the system in Japan 
was the impoverishment of the Aaimyo and samurai through 
their extravagance, and the consequent rise of merchants, 
due to the spread of money economy. 

But there was a more direct and potent influence that 
hastened its downfall. It came from without when we 
were little aware of it. It was the advance of Western 
Powers into Asia. In our own particular case it was the 
coming of Commodore Perry. 

But rightly to understand why an event, by itself not so 
momentous, — ^namely the arrival of three small American 
warships — should have proved itself a potent cause of so 
mighty a transformation in the Far East, it is necessary to 
take up another thread in the history of Japan. T shall 
therefore take up for my next lecture the subject The 
Isolation of Japan.’' 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE JAPANESE POLICY OF ISOLATION 

The pohcy of isolation or seclusion, which is to he my 
subject this evening, is closely associated with that of 
feudalism, of which I spoke in my last lecture. I then 
closed my address by stating that Oriental and Occidental 
feudalism, which were so alike in many respects, never 
differed more than in the way they ended. The aboli- 
tion of feudalism in Japan was largely due to a cause un- 
known in Europe. I tlicn hinted that this was the long 
continued policy of national isolation. I shall therefore 
try to explain this evening (i) what is meant by 
Isolation ; (3) the effect of that policy on tlie life of 

the nation ; and (3) how it ended, and how the country 
emerged from its abolition. 

r 

By the isolation of a community is meant the closing 
up of intercourse, commercial or social, witli other com- 
munities or states. It is a self-imposed abnegation of all 
commuruon. Sure enough, feudalism itself implies isola- 
tion ; for each feudal state is self-contained and is a law 
unto itself The old City-state of Sparta also pursued an 
isolation policy. China, coo, had long shut licrself off 
from the rest of the world. 


X 
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But I am afraid no nation did it more completely or 
more consistently than did Japan, thanks to her geographi- 
cal location. When England boasted of her “splendid 
solation,’’ she, too, had to thank the “ inviolate seas ” 
around her for it. 

But we are told by cthno-geographers that seas do 
not necessarily isolate a country. I have myself said that 
Japan was a melting-pot of races, as Hawaii is now, on 
account of her maritime position. Seas can unite as well 
as separate. The Japanese, even after historic times, were 
in frequent communication with the continent and with 
the people of the southern seas. As to the Japanese going 
out to other lands, there were several instances of our 
pirates ravaging the neighboring coasts and of respectable 
merchants venturing far to trade — even as far as Siam. 
If Columbus had waited some years or if Queen Isabella 
had not pawned her jewels, either the Chinese or the 
Japanese would have discovered America ; for there is a 
natural sea-way, a current, in the Pacific Ocean, w’hich, 
as in the affairs of men, if “ taken at the fiood wall lead 
on to America. There were several instances of fisher- 
men, shipwrecked on the coast of Japan, having drifted 
by the current to the coast of Oregon. 

^ . It seems that no* nation is sufficient unto itself, any more 
than an individual. Man is greater than his country, and 
if, as Nurse CaveU said, “ Patriotism is not enough,” 
neither does the best of countries satisfy the whole of manl 
For that matter, the entire globe itself will not fill his 
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spirit. It is not Alexander alone who will weep for odier 
worlds, if he has already got one. As Carlyle said ‘‘ man’s 
yearning is a token of lois greatness.” A nation’s yearn- 
ing may not be so imperative, because a nation’s soul is 
still so inchoate, and yet if the policy of a state had always 
been framed in accordance with the natural desire of 
normal man, there would nowhere have been seclusion 
or isolation. But, to a statesman, moralizing obserya-^ 
tions of this sort avail httle. He has to deal with present 
facts, including all human frailties and prejudices, malice 
and enmity, and not with man in the abstract. 

Now in Japan, until the middle of the sixteenth century, 
there was complete toleration of all creeds and beliefs. 

I have told in a previous lecture how Chinese philosopliies, 
even of the most radical bent, were leniently treated. 
When Buddliism was first introduced, in the fourth cen- 
tury, there was some trouble as I shall describe in a sub- 
sequent lecture ; but that did not last long. The states- 
men of the country cared only for die safety of the land 
and die material welfare of the people. Why should 
statesmen care for what the people believe, as long as 
they do not disturb the peace of the state ? As Gibbon 
said, all religions are to their devotees equally true, to 
philosophers equally false and to magistrates equally use- 
ful. When Christianity was first preached in Japan by 
the Spanish Jesuits and Franciscans diey were left entirely 
free to proselyte^ But when it was found, or suspected on 
some reliable ground, that the pious missionaries — per- 
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haps some of them — were spies and fbrc-runncrs of their 
country s armies, the polic)’’ of exterminating the influence 
of the church set in. For this purpose persecution was 
not suffleient. The ■paUrcs (Cathohe missionaries) had to 
leave the country on pain of death. No new padres were 
aUowed to enter the count^)^ Anybody, native or for- 
cign, whose views savored of Christianity was not to be 
tolerated wuthin the country. Even laymen of European 
origin were not allov/ed to land — ^with the exception of 
a few Dutchmen, who declared themselves to be the ene- 
mies of Spain. 'We must remember that this was the 
time when the Dutch Repubhc W'as first founded. Not 
only that, no Japanese was permitted by the law of 1624 
to^ go abroad, for fear he might come back contaminated 
with the evil faitL” Not content with the exclusion 
of Foreigners, the law of 1636 forbade ships above a cer- 
tam tonnage to be built, in order to prevent the Japanese 
themselves firom sailing far firom home. If at times some 
poor natives who had been wrecked on the high seas and 
rescued on some foreign soil, found their- way home, they 
were not permitted to land. Such w'as the case, when, in 
1837, an American Cliina merchant, Mr. King, took 
seven ship-wrecked Japanese in his ship, the Morrison, 
to Nagasaki — only to find them refused landing. 

^ So, Japan’s polio,- of isolation meant not only the exclu- 
sion of foreigners, but the inclusion of the natives within 
the rauntry. It meant complete seclusion. Yet it is 
worth nothing that in the hostility to aliens, there appears 
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no race prejudice* Even during the period of seclusion, 
when ship-wrecked people of a foreign nationality were 
drifted to our shores, diey were always treated \vith kind- 
ness. Even lyeyasu, who initiated the policy, said that 
“ if devils from hell should come to my country, I will 
treat them as angels from heaven.” The motive for seclu- 
sion was purely poHtical, the safe-guarding of the territory. 

II 

How did the policy work ? What was its effect ? To 
what extent was it really enforced? It seems at first 
glance that such an absurd policy could not be successful. 
The Americans, law-abiding people as they are, know 
better tlian most peoples that there are laws which are 
made to break. But they also know that their exclusion 
laws can be more strictly enforced tlaan the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

From the time they were promulgated beginning in 
1614, the isolation laws were most stringently enforced. 
Christianity was, to all appearance, absolutely rooted out 
by the blood of martyrs. I qualify my statement with the 
phrase “ to all appearance ”, because there was a remnant 
hidden in the backwoods or in mines, retaining faith for 
several centuries — as has become interestingly evident in 
recent decades. The country was purged of all foreigners, ' 
and was hermetically scaled to tlicm, whether they were* 
dedicated to religion or commerce. The only aliens' 
privileged to stay were, as I have said, a handful of Dutch-, 
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Til tlic ordinary life of private citizens there was safety 
as long as laws were obeyed. They led a careless, merry 
life. Not having even a hypothetical enemy or a rival 
country to compete witli, men lacked incentive for exer- 
tion. They were self-contented. What they wanted for 
food or clothing or housing was produced in the countr}". 
They had not learned to miss things from abroad, so entire- 
ly self-satisfied was the countr)^ The population naturally 
remained stationary, and this was due not to birth control 
but to abortion and infanticide. In many a daimiotc Dra- 
conian laws were in operation against these inhuman prac- 
tices, hut they were ineffective in checking the evil. 

Such, then, were the general effects of the isolation 
policy — detrimental to the free play of the human mind, 
depriving the people of a foreign incentive, checking the 
flight of imagination by denying the knowledge of the 
larger world, redudng the energies of land and people to 
their lowest level, keeping down population to a small 
number, preventing tlic more energetic from engaging in 
bold enterprises. The policy of isolation made of Japan 
a sort of garden, small and dainty, tended by little people 
who knew nothing beyond the' pretty little things %vithin 
the hedges. She knew nothing of the world, and the 
world knew nothing of her. She became an enigma, an 
unreality, as much as the great v/orld became a puzzle to 
her. She just kept herself alive. To continue existence 
even in the state of complete torpor is the objea of hiber- 
nation. . • - 
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I wisli I could draw a more attractive picture of the days 
of isolation, I am afraid the younger generation in my 
country are forgetting the dismal side of that poHcy. As 
distance lends enchantment to tlie view, so is the past emit- 
ting a glow which it did not possess. I know’ that in 
contemporary Japan there is a strong tendency in some 
quarters to paint those days in roseate colors — as romantic 
and idyllic — and to speak of our grandfathers’ hves as 
happy and carefree. We must be careful about die words 
we use in regard to the past. The worst thing*can be put 
in terms that ivill raise it to our highest esteem, I have 
recendy heard of an ambitious woman who wanted an 
honorable pedigree and consulted a genealogist who dis- 
/tovered that one of her ancestors was electrocuted for 
a shameful crime. The disconcerted lady wished the 
record to be altered and, Upon being paid a large fee, 
the genealogist stated that in later life So-and-So occu- 
pied a Chair of Electricity. ^ . 

I wish I might conscientiously extol the regime of Isola- 
tion ; but I have seen too much of die world to tliink of 
narrow nationalism as a blessing. It is not even a pos- 
sibiUty, in these days of swift communication and oppor- 
tunity for mutual understanding. The whole, world is 
committed to global co-operation, and he who, docs not 
rise on diis swelling tide will be left to wade in shoals of 
mud. 

'There is, however, another phase of the Seclusion policy 
for which I tliink we^ might be diankful. If it had not 
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men who were given a restricted quarter in Nagasaki, 
where they hved under strict espionage and control. The 
nation’s gates were also locked on the outside, so that her 
own sons could not get in or out. 

So, then, Japan began her hibernation early in the 
seventeenth century — not to greet the spring until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. She passed this interval 
without the least knowledge (except for faint rumors 
brought to her ears by the Dutch traders) of the Thirty 
Years’ War or the English Civil War, of the Restoration 
or the Glorious Revolution, of the reign of the Grand 
Monarch, of Peter the Great or Charles XII, of Catherine 
II or of Frederick the Great, of the partition of Poland, or 
the American War of Independence, of the French Re- 
volution or of Napoleon. It is hard to realize how long 
she hibernated. All these European nations had in those 
years been engaged in life-and-death struggles. They 
were sttengthening their sinews by constant exercise. 
They were straining their intellect in solving questions of 
law, justice and finance. They were even sharpening their 
wits to settle which creed. Catholic or Protestant, was the 
truth. But all the great storms that rocked the continent 
of Europe did not stir a blade of grass in the land of bliss- 
ful ignorance. Here reigned peace — ^perhaps the longest 
, continued peace ever enjoyed by any nation — peace which, 
\ according to Shakespeare, rusts iron, increases tailors, 
! breeds ballad-writers and is a maker of cuckolds and a 
‘ getter of bastard children. While it cannot be denied 
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that peace is often accompanied by these deteriorating 
influences, it has its virtuous side also. The Pax Tohigawa 
was fruitful of a culture pecuhar t^apan. As the artists 
literati of that age had no^ccess to foreign pattern, 
they had to look into x\\(^^Qwn souls and to produce some 
original works. Working under a vigilant government 
and in a hierarcliic^ society, art and Hterary productions 
failed to rouse any great spirit, or, if there were any, did 
not give it uttetance ; but in minutae of workmanship, 
in delicacy o,f^design, few peoples can excel those who 
were trained in the age of isolation and feudalism. 

Though the Chinese classics were taken under direct 
government patronage and control, ofEcial commentaries 
on the works of Confucius were spread under compul- 
sion/ wliile great heretics, such as Laotze, Mod, Mencius, 
W^/ng Yan Ming, were connived at. No great systems 
of /philosophy were invented, and the best minds were 
ei/igaged in writing commentaries on classics or in grind- 
iiag out second-rate Chinese verses. 

I The autliorides were afraid of any originality of ideas 
I or boldness of expression. Invendons and discoveries 
were cai;cfully watched with suspicion and rigorously 
suppressed. Rigid convendonality reigned supreme. 
Ever^^thing was moulded to a regulated pattern. Every 
person was labelled. The interferences of the state ex- 
tended to the size and shape of cakes. Sumptuary laws 
prescribed the colors and designs of dress for both sexes. 
Needless to say, class distinedons were insuperable. . 
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been for the nloofncss of the couiKn% we might ven* ^vcll 
imagine the nominal convmion of die whole popui'^tion 
to the Roman Catholic faith, and even if Sp;tin could not 
have made of Japan a colony, die influence of Spanish 
culture could not have been avoided. If such had been 
her fate, where v/ould Japan be now ? Probably Spanish 
literature would have penetrated die intelligentsia class : 
Spanish polidcs would have interested us most ; Spanish 
heroes would have fascinated die* mind of our youth : 
Spanish views of life would have affected our H'V/t" 
anschauung ; our country-side would have been studded 
widi Spanish architecture like some places in California. 

The seclusion lasted just long enough for Japan to 
emerge into the world at the rime of Anglo-Saxon sup- 
remacy. We sat at the feet of Anglo-Saxon teachers. 
Their individualism was certainly not to our liking. Their 
materialism was distasteful. Their idea of religion docs 
not fully appeal to us. But their practical good seme, 
their sense of justice, their honesty, industry and patience 
win our admiration and confidence. We have gained 
infinitely by rending the veil of seclusion at that juncture 
and not earlier. We came into the light of day in the 
fulness of rime. 

^ Modem* Japan is the firuit of a marriage between the 
East and the West. It is not a sterile hybrid, but a prolific 
one, full of promise to herself and to the world. The 
most chauvinistic will find little that was lost to the nation 
■by allying herself with the West. -On the contrary^ he 
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will find much tliat she has gained. When the veil of 
seclusion was tom apart Japan made every effort to Euro- 
peanise herself In a way she was more willing and fit 
to do so than if she had never had the veil. At one time 
there were as many as five hundred Europeans and Amer- 
icans in government employ, in tlae capacity of experts 
and advisers. They were not forced upon her, but were 
engaged by the government of its own free accord. They 
were ttakodo — the “ middlemen ’’ who negotiated the 
wedding of the East and tlie West. 

As isolation implied inclusion, namely, keeping its citi- 
zens within the country, so the revocation of the policy 
implied the reversal of inclusion. The authorities now 
took every means to encourage the people to go abroad. 
The government selected promising young men and wo- 
men to go to different countries, according to the branches 
of study they wished to pursue. The first group was sent 
to die United States in the early seventies. Students sent 
abroad by the Department of Education alone, in the last 
sixty years number over three thousand. Many other 
government departments — the Navy, the Army, the 
Railway, the Department of Communications, etc. — 
have sent out their appointees. At present it is estimated 
that nearly three hundred government students arc a- 
broad, of whom one-half are in Germany. This number 
is enormously increased ifw'c add diose who are staying 
abroad on their own responsibility. 

But as yet the advantages of the abolition of isolation 
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have been almost exclusively on the side of Japan. She was 
a passive recipient and beneficiary. Has she nothing to 
offer in return ? The art and ideas she developed during 
her seclusion were unique, but as they were die product 
of a time when there were no relations whatever with 
Europe, they lacked the elements that would be intelligi- 
ble, much less congenial, to European taste. But as 
Europe and America study the principles of art in general, 
they arc sure to detect in our art something that was lack- 
ing in theirs. We have a great living artist (some say he 
is the -greatest Japanese painter of the last two and a half 
centuries) — an artist by the name of Sciho, who has a 
pet theory that there is a No-man’s land in the field of art, 
which neither Eastern nor Western artists have pcnc- 
.trated, and that their future task will be to develop that 
region. ' 

Likewise, there are ideas in our coiiccprion of life which 
arc still too vague and subtle to be expressed in words — 
ideas or sentiments which, for want of a better term, 
Lafeadio Hearn called crepuscular.” 

in 

It is only two generations ago, seventy years, since 
Japan awoke from her period of liibemation. She came 
•out of it rather emaciated.' She knew she was famished 
and weak. During the. isolation period her mind 
warped, so diat her capacity for .measuring tilings and 
events v/as dwarfed and distorted. When .Commodore 
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Perry came to our coast with a display of some force, the 
size of his fleet was effective enough to make our isola- 
tionists quiver. It was a good demonstration of the 
progress the West had made while we were in seclusion. 
He also brought us a number of presents, all showing 
how much advanced American civilization was, and we 
were amazed and had to confess our inferiority. But 
there was a die-hard party in tliose days — I think Japan 
can claim a right to priority for that distinction in die- 
hards ! — ^who refused to admit the superiority of the 
West. Even during the effeminate years of Isolation, the 
samurai in country-places had been exercising the art of 
war, and if the central authorities should give up seclurion 
from fear or for commercial advantage, they (the samurai) 
would maintain it at the point of the sword. There w’^as 
a large and influential party whose slogan was sakoku 
jbi—^ close up the country and drive out fbreigners.^^ 
But a timely and disastrous experience of two of the 
most pow'crful feudal lords in fighting with a few West- 
ern powers convinced them of their utter inability to 
defend die country against foreign weapons. The scales 
feU suddenly from the eyes of the die-hards, and when, 
in 1868, the young Emperor Meyi ascended the throne, 
he proclaimed far and wide the principles of his govern- 
ment, in which were contained the abolition of all old 
absurd policies ’’ — among odiers, that of isolation. He 
j ivcnt so far as to proclaim that “ knowledge shall be 
I sought throughout the world.” 
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- A'strange opinion is circulated at present in some circles 
•in Japan, tliat she should return to Asia, cuttkig off her 
connection with the ^iV^est. While I confess my ignorance 
as to the real import of so novel a doctrine, it sounds very 
much like going back into her old shell of seclusion. The 
^opinion is said to emanate firoin the idea that Japans 
hands are likely to be tied in her relations with the Asiatic 
continent, if she is bound by treaties with Europe anti 
America. It is hard for me' to believe that such an idea 
could find support in the twentieth century in a country 
which owes her recent rise .and power to Western influ- 
ences. It is not impossible that she may feel compelled 
to leave the League of Nations, but such a step does not 
necessitate her returning to the old Asiatic regime of 
seclusion. Those wbo uphold the above slogan seem to 
think their forebears in the last two generations went too 
far in occidcntalmng the nation, just as their ancestors did 
in smifying their generations in the Nara and Kyoto days. 
Such men might fight for the revival of seclusion ; but, 
were it only for the supply of war potentials, a nation 
could not isolate herself, and Japan h^ no raw materials 
with which to manufacture arms and ammunitiorL No, 
the slogan cannot be sincere. It is not consistent with 
realist statesmanship. The age of seclusion is gone for- 
ever. Wc cannot retrace our steps any more than wc can 
turn backward the hands of a clock. The most unv/illing 
nation the blackest sheep — must come into the universal 
fold. I do not mean to indulge in lc:\tify on so momentous 
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a question ; but I am reminded of a truant boy who came 
to school late. When scolded by a teacher he said — 
“You know, sir, how badly frozen and slippery the road 
is. Each time I took a step forward I sUd two steps back- 
/ward When the teacher told liim that at tlaat rate he 
could never have reached the school, he said — “ yes, sir, 
I knew it and tlierefore I turned round and tried to walk 
backwards.” With our face “ backwards ” to Asia, we 
shall land in international co-operation ! 

Trade considerations are in themselves justification of 
the pohey of being in close touch with the West. The 
more so is this true when we tliink of trad6 in its wdest 
sense — not only die exchange of material goods but of 
diought and sentiments as well. Allow me to explain 
my meaning furdier in the next lecture, which wall be on 
• die “ Opening of Japan and Foreign Trade.” 


X. II. 1932. 



CHAPTER V 


OPENING OF JAPAN AND FOREIGN TRADE 

In my last lecture I hinted that the revocation of the se- 
clusion laws was not sufficient to bringjapan into the com- 
mon fold of international comity and amity. Mankind 
in general is not yet mamre enough to find satisfaction in 
Platonic love. The body is dearer than the mind. Nations 
find a more lasting and assuring bond in the exchange 
of material goods than in that of ideas and sentiments. 

Trade relations are in the modem world the surest 
guarantees of international friendship, and when Japan 
broke down the barrier artificially set by the isolation laws, 
she first declared her purpose and started at once to trade 
■wtith the West. I shall treat the development of our for- 
eign trade with special reference to America, — ^not as a 
business man or an economist, but as an ordinary layman 
interested in the general welfare of his country and the 
maintenance of friendly relationship between the two 
nations. For this purpose, the points I shall raise will be, 
(i) the beginnings of our foreign trade ; (2) the 

importance of our trade relations from pohtical and social 
standpoints , and (3) future prospects of our trade. 

I 

As I said in my last address, no individual or community 
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of individuals, that is to say no tribe or nation, can live by 
itself for any length of time. An American wit has de- 
fined isolation, “ Alone in the cold — the term being 
derived from EngHsh ice, meaning cold, and Latin solus, 
alone. I think it was Adam Smith who defined man as 
an animal diat exchanges. So essential to man’s satisfac- 
tion are goods produced in other regions that some tribes 
in Central Africa exchange their wares by so-called 

silent trade ”, even when tliey are fighting bitterly. 
The hostile tribes bring what each can spare firom its own 
produce and deposit this at a certain neutral spot. The 
enemies avoid meeting one another ; but they approach 
the place in turn and each takes as many of the others’ 
articles as he needs, leaving what he considers the right 
amount of his own wares in return. The economic law 
of demand and supply in fixing prices seems here to be 
settled witliout liiggling and haggling. Silent trade 
indeed ! What would those African tribes call trade as 
transacted in the exchanges of civilized cities ! 

When the Japanese first traded with Westerners it was 
with die Portuguese in die sixtecndi century, in die south- 
western provinces. The barter was practically carried on 
in silence — the parties concerned having no common lan- 
guage or possessing no exact knowledge as to die degree 
of die demand or supply of the other party. There is 
little doubt that bodi were gainers, for the experience was 
continued. 

After the seclusion laws were put in force, the only for- 
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cign merchant?; in Japan were a limited number ofChinc^?^ 
and Hollanders. Their commercial transartb>n^ 'vcrc 
5uper\dscd by the Go%’crnmciu. The Govcrmncnc 
practically the negotiator. Tlicre was some bargainingi 
bur by no means as miicli as would be expected in a 
market under die system of free competition. In those 
days the ratio of gold to silver in Japan was J : 4^ 'vvhile 
in Europe it was t:i 6 or something like this — a dispant) 
of which the foreign merchants took advantage 
. die amount of gold exchanged for silver and exported 
abroad was enormous. Some economists attribute to this 
fact the comparatively small amount of the precious nictal 
in die countrv^ It is no wonder that the Dutch factors m 
Hirado (near Nagasaki) found it a paying business to stay 
there under most oppressive and depressing conditions. 

When the seclusion law was lifted, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Hakodate, Nagasaki and Niigata were made the first 
treaty-ports and thither resorted die mcrcliants of 
nations. On die Japanese side, large and respectable 
commercial houses were requested by die Government to 
deal with foreigners ; but they were too sliy to venture 
on so totally unknown and hazardous a field. As to 
small merchants they had no comprehension of an activity 
of which they had never heard. The result was diat only 
bold and unscrupulous plungers who dreamed of a sudden 
fortune by means fair or foul, flocked to the treaty ports. 
This was a most unfortunate circumstance and afforded 
cause for a long*-continucd mutual distrust between 
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Western and Japanese traders. The Westerners naturally 
judged tlie whole nation by the specimens with whom 
they came in actual contact, and the better class of Japa- 
nese looked upon foreigners with disdain, because they 
associated themselves with men in disrepute among the 
Japanese. In my lecture on feudalism I said that trade and 
industries were not highly respected. People engaged 
in tliem were considered mean and were judged by a 
code of morals different from that of the safwirai. If he 
must be honest, he need not be strictly so. No high 
degree of veracity or honor was expected in commercial 
transactions. Any merchant was, tlierefore, good enough 
to be matched with foreign traders ; but when the most 
disreputable among tlie merchant class took prominent 
part in the dealing, foreign trade had naturally to suffer a 
moral set-back. 

. . The Government, not at aU pleased at this turn of affairs, 
called upon some of the sanntrat to give up their pride and 
turn merchants to save the honor of their country. Some 
indeed condescended to what diey considered a lower 
status, but having had no experience in any mercantile 
pursuit, and least of all in negotiating widi foreign traders, 
dicy made a fiasco of dieir undertaking. It was a com- 
mon saying at die time that the sanuirai tnerchant and a 
lemonade botde (pointed at the end) can never stand up. 

E 

However, trade itself has steadily prospered, increasing 
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both in value and volume. The total vahtc of the foreign 
trade of japan in iS6H \va^ 25,000,00a yen, of v;hirh 
15,000,000 avas export and lo.oco.ooo was intpmt. h 
doubled to 50,000,000 yen in ten years 
another decade (iKSS) it nearly cpiadruplcd {96,000,000 
yen). In 1898 it shot up to 4.t5,ooo,o>ao yen, and in the 
following decade (1908) it reached the sum of 814,000,000 
yen. Since 1911, it has never been below the billion marl:, 
and in 1918, just half a century after trade statistics were 
first recorded, it increased to 3,630,000,000 or over 145' 
fold. In the last five or six vears it has risen to os’cr font 
billions, well the exception of 1930 — when it went dow^n 
for well known reasons to three billions* 

If in a normal year 4,000,000,000 yen represent the total 
sum of foreign trade, the proportion of import and export 
will be rougUy 2,roo,ooo,ooo and 1,900,000,000 tc- 
spcctively. Per capita of population the foreign trade 
will be 65 yen, of which 35 yen arc imports and 30 yen 
exports. These figures arc, of course, small compared 
with those of the United States, whose foreign trade has 
of late years been, in round numbers, 9,000,000,000 
dollars, of which 4,000,000,000 dollars arc iniports and 
5,000,000,000 dollars, exports. Unlike our country, you 
export more than you import, and the trade balance 
being thus always favorable, you get richer and richer, 
whereas the contrary is the ease with us ; for we arc 
constantly sending out gold to settle the difference. 

Of the countries from which we import, America 
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stands first. Normally, we buy from her, again in rough 
numbers, 650,000,000 yen worth of goods — chiefly cotton. 
In otlier words, one-third of all our imports come from 
the United States. The next greatest exporter to Japan 
is British India, which supplies us with raw cotton, but 
in amount it is far below America, being 270,000,000 yen. 
In tlic tloird rank comes China. Then follows Great 
Britain (150,000,000 yen), Math her woolen goods and 
machinery, Germany (130,000,000 yen), with her chemi- 
cals, and Australia Mudi its wool (130,000,000, yen). 

Considering Japanese trade from the American side, it 
is not a ncghble quantity. Indeed, Japan is the third 
largest buyer of American produce, being next to Great 
Britain and Canada. But die importance of die Ameri- 
can-Japanese trade becomes more apparent when we 
consider the export of Japan. Again taking, by-and- 
large, that Japan’s total export amounts to 1,900,000,000 
yen, by far the largest portion of it — namely 840,000,000 
yen — that is from 40 to 45 per cent, of our entire export, 
forms, pretty regularly, the American share. Cliina is, 
or radicr used to be, the next largest customer, but die 
amount of her purchase was never equal to half that of 
America. 

Our foreign trade showed a sudden development during 
the World War, and the balance was favorable to us 
during those years, MJlicli it had rarely been previously. 
But a change came with the slump of 1920, and diis was 
followed by die great cardiquakc of 1923. The economic 
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situation occasioned by diis cata str o pbe was further ag- 
gravated by the financial disturbance of 1927 ; but, 
dianks to the sagadty of our business leaders, there 
a general adjustment of trade. 

There were several causes, however, which could not 
be overcome by the most sagacious of financiers. Oi 
depression, Inccd not speak, as i't is too well known an^l 
felt, and too little understood. Let us call it an “ inscrut- 
able act of God/’ But we know there have also been 
causes of human making which have lately disturbed the 
financial stability of our country — such as the removal 
of the gold embargo in 1930, the decline of prices, the 
erection of tariff walls in many countries, the decrease of 
American demand for our goods, internal disturbances m 
India, the boycott in China, the fall in the value of silver. 
These reasons combined to make our foreign trade of 
1930 drop so suddenly by one-fourth, — ^firom four to 
three billions. Even under these adverse circumstances, 
die proportion of our export to America Jed the rest. 
It formed 44 per cent: The main part of the decrease in 
the value of our trade was due, in 1930, to the fact that 
prices were lower, but the volume did not diminish zs 
the figures might make us believe. 

Of the merchandise that we buy from America, the 
most important is raw cotton (250,000,000 yen), then 
timber for building (175,000,000 yen), and iron (3<>,oc>0r 
000 yen) ; automobiles (30,000,000 yen), machinery 
(32,000,000 yen), wheat (15,000,000 yen) and kerosene 
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(14,000,000 yen). We get a large quantity of cotton 
from British India and some from Egypt ; but, as I have 
indicated, America heads the list. Wood comes from 
Russia and Canada, but to nothing like the extent that 
it docs from America. In 1924, the year after the earth- 
quake, wc had to buy about 130,000,000 yen worth of 
timber. Of this, over 100,000,000 yen came from die 
United States. I was once travelling in tlie interior of 
Japan, right in die heart of the forest region. The town 
I stopped at had been recently burned, and die hotel I 
went to was new — built of Oregon pine ! I never was 
more struck by the force of the term “ penetration 
The importation of lumber into that district seemed like 
bringing coal to Manchester ; but diere it was ! 

We shall now take a glance at the staple articles we sell 
to America, Foremost in the list stand raw silk (700,000,- 
000 yen) and silk tissues, then potteries (14,000,000 yen). 
Quite important are the comestibles that arc sent in tins 
and botdes (11,000,000 yen). These are followed by tea 
(8,000,000 yen) and beans and peas (5,000,000 yen). 
Not to be despised is mendiol crystal (2,000,000 yen) and 
vegetable fatty oils (2,500,000 yen). Camphor is an 
important item, too, (3,000,000 yen). Naniral camphor 
is a monopoly of our country and of its whole export 
half goes to America. Wordiy of mention arc straw 
braids for hat-maldng (over 1,000,000 yen), as well as 
hats, caps and bonnets, which were exported to America 
in 1929 to the value of 7,200,000 yen. You buy from us 
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paper (I.OOO.OTO yen), glass ware (4,000,000 yen), brashes 
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The Book of Numbers is not to many the most interesting 
one in the Bible ; but few books contain as many allegor- 
ical lessons as does this book. Tliink of the brass serpent 
diat healed any one bitten by a fiery serpent, — or of the 
rod of Aaron tliat budded and blossomed and bore ripe 
almonds, or of die unusually intelligent and spiritualistic 
ass that could recognize an angel and speak Hebrew 
without accent. There are human interests in numbers, 
and whoever will study the numerals arrayed in trade 
reports will find how interdependent aU nations are, and 
how far reaching is international commerce in all spheres 
of human activity. 

Take, for instance, the simple fact of the enormous 
amount of artificial fertilizers that Japan imports — not 
much, to be sure, from America, but from Europe and 
Asia. For many years past we have been buying from 
abroad over 100,000,000 yen worth of fertilizers every 
year, cliiefly oil cakes, sulphate of ammonia and phos- 
phates. Together with other agricultural improvements, 
the fertihzers have enabled our farmers to increase their 
crops to an astonishing degree. In die fifty-odd years 
since 1878, the average yield of rice per acre has increased 
about 60 per cent. As to odier kinds of grain, such as 
wheat, barley, rye, oats, the increase has been two-fold. 
Wc may well take for granted that mulberry leaves— 
the food of silk-worms — tea and vegetables of all kinds, 
were similarly benefited by fertilizers imported from a- 
broad. It was said diat whoever makes two blades of 
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• grass grow %v}icre one grew before is the true benefactor 
mz '' d, and bcan-cakcs have proved the greatest 
benefection to ns. We may say that these chcnhcal 
ers are rought to Japan on the wings of storks. 

In the general elevation of the standard of living, too, 
we appreaate the benefits derived from international com- 
mer^. afce our clothing, for example. We have not 
yet b^n successful in raising sheep in our country. It 
may be because our climate is too moist or because the 
^ct parasnes are hard on the unhappy animal. We are 
ged to import yearly 100,000,000 yen worth of wool 
om Austtalia and some firom Argentina and Chile, 
ough about one-third of the imported wool is exported 
as tissues, the rest remains in the country to clothe our 
own people. No other fibre can talce the place of wbol 
m making army and naty uniforms. Experiments have 
^ n^de w.* 4 = lop. ot using sOk for „oi- 

bat .t enno. be,, faegdatibe, of climate. I may 
^m^stng, aayecaawcvctettdleftomsiftwiieb 
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»ear; but nntarmnn.dy moistme ^as it 
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per cent. The export of raw silk went down i8 per cent, 
in volume and 46 per cent, in price. Import to the United 
States fell by 100,000 bales, /.e. by one-fourth. The raw 
silk futures in Yokohama slipped from 1,180 yen per bale 
early in 1930 to 551 yen in October of the same year. 
The reelers and dealers passed a resolution not to sell below 
1,100 yen ; but that did not matter as there was no market 
at such a price ! Now comes the news that American 
consumption of Japanese silk in August (1932) exceeds 
all figures in commercial history. The Yokohama price 
rises. Now farmers breathe more freely. Life looks 
brighter. All this, because in tliat month 57,702 bales 
of our silk were consumed in the United States. Rice, 
too, went down in price to one-half of its cost of produc- 
tion. Between diese two disasters, the low price of silk 
and of rice, tlae sufferings of the rural population were 
indescribably great. They continue to be so, and I shall, 
in a subsequent lecture, explain how diis condition of 
things brought about the series of assassinations of which 
you have no doubt read.^ 

m 

If I were to enumerate the direct and indirect effect of 
foreign trade upon our country, any idea of “ going back 
to Asia ” would look not only absurd but preposterous — 
indeed impossible. Moralists may declaim against ruin- 
ous alien ideas and customs — communistic propaganda, 


See footnote, p. 205, Movr. 
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dancingJiaUs, bars, cafes, cabarets, dcnioraliring nio^ncs, 
etc. — as inevitable accompaniments of foreign trade. It 
docs not require a Puritan to bewail tlicsc facts. According 
to the statistical * law of large numbers,^’ the good and the 
bad, tile long and the short, equalize and give a fair average 
for a net result, winch we must accept as a reality, and if 
reality docs not please us, it is by qualifying and improving 
it, but not by its negation, that we make the world a 
tolerable place to live in. If however, by any chance 
we should obtain from abroad one thing desirable among 
the thousand things that arc vain and of evil repute, arc 
we not still the gainer ? For, of diings that arc vain we 
have plenty at home, — they are easily invented, and v'c 
need not blame other countries. Evil should rarely be 
attributed to importation. Evil is original cvcrywdierc. 
If dance halls arc of recent foreign introduction, we have 
had an institution which, served worse purposes. If 
American movies arc bad, we have also had bad pictures 
which did not move ” but were, nevertheless, equally, 
bad. Japan, in the days of isolation was no paradise in- 
Habited by angels. Usually evil is accompanied by its 
own antidote, and we must see to it that we introduce 
the knowledge of good when we decry the knowledge of 
evil. Among many rods that were brought to Moses 
there was one that budded. There were many venomous 
vipers, but also a brazen serpent with a hcalmg power.' 
Asses are proverbially stupid but there was .one that could 
preach in English or Japanese, if you please. 
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. 'If moral evils are consequent upon material conditions 
trade will still be maintained ; but there is an aspect of 
foreign commerce that does give no small anxiety to die 
nations concerned. It is over-keen competition, which 
is growing worse in these latter days, giving rise to two 
policies — one, dumping, and the other, tariff. These 
two policies proceed from the same motive, namely, 
that of protecting native industries. The pious resolu- 
tions of the Economic Conference at Geneva in 1927 for 
tariff holidays, have evidently fallen on deaf ears. Though 
the cliief reason for our tariff is financial rather dian eco- 
nomic, it is also true that it aims at the protection and 
artificial growth of native industries. The idea is to 
bring down the value of her imports to that of her exports, 
or else die constant drain of gold upon the country will 
jeopardize the general stability of the nation. Fortunately, 
diere is no fundamental conflict between America and 
Japan in the principal items of our trade. King Cotton, 
which is America’s chief export to Japan, can, in its native 
majesty, enter Japan free of duty. Similarly, raw silk. 
Queen of Japan’s foreign trade, has free admission to 
America. 

To a layman like myself— and may I count upon most 
of you as my fellow-laymen ? — the book of numbers I 
have opened, contains not only stories but some solid 
moral lessons — the first of which is that our two countries 
arc so closely knit by economic and' financial ties that any 
doctrine, particularly of an empty theoretical nature. 
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should not disturb this relationship- I, myself, if I 
allowed to say so, am inclmed to be theorericaL I ^ 
greatly tempted to leave the solid ground. Realities arc 
too ugly for me. But if I am philosophical I should rcalhe 
ideal in the midst of ugly realides. It is said that Thafe 
could have studied the stars by looking douoi upon their 
reflection on the water. Instead, he was looking above 
too intently and fell into the ditch. On account of 
Stimson’s legalistic notes and speeches, American-Japanese 
relations sometimes seem very much perturbed- On the 
other side of the Pacific some irresponsible politicians and 
self-styled patriots arc spitting fire against the undue inter- 
ference of America in the Far East and against the Exclu- 
sion Act- They arc the misguided disciples of Thales, 
with their eyes fixed in empty space! If they condescend 
to look at the trade table or at the argosies that ply hack 
and forth on the Pacific Ocean, they utiU find that the 
tics of trade are too strong for an occasional misspelling 
in diplomatic corrcspcndcncc- Surely, no nation v/ould 
shoot its best customer ! 

Secondly,' do \vc not also read in the numbers I have 
given, tliat the trade in the Pacific shows a decided renden- 
cy to increase ? China is sure to awaken and her millions 
must have more food and clothing- Japan’s standard of 
living must rise, too. With her oeddentalization she vtill 
demand more Anicrican-madc articles. American de- 
mand for silk is destined to increase. Silk is something 
that }'ou cannot veiy' v'cll raise with macliincrj'. 
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people, as I explained in the first lecture, have a deft hand 
well adapted for the rearing of ‘‘ O-Kaiko Santa ” — die 
honorable foster-child, the tiny silk-worm There is, 
sure enough, the formidable competition of rayon : but, 
as in everything else, man is not satisfied widi artificial 
products. One makes distincdon even in die case of 
Japanese pearls, which are not artificial, but natural as 
life itself is natural, and cannot be made by man. The 
culture pearl is cultivated and not made. It is as natural 
as a rose or a potato which is grown by cultivation. There 
is as yet no test that can distinguish culture pearls from 
other natural pearls. And yet one hkes to diink — and 
one is ready to pay a liigher price for this fancy, — that 
somehow a pearl grown in a wold state is superior. So 
^vill it be with silk — the more so, when in this case, unlike 
that of the pearl, one can easily see the distinction in die 
appearance and quaHty of silk and of rayon. Therefore, 

I have no doubt that as wealth increases in America, more 
silk \Atill come into her market. In die decade following 
the World War, American trade wtith Cliina has doubled 
and with. Japan trebled. It is said that California’s trade 
with die Orient has increased proportionately, i.e. 300 
per cent, since die War. Mr. Wallace M. Alexander, one 
of the most prominent citizens of your state, in an address 
delivered before the 19th Convention of the National 
Foreign Trade Coimcil at Honolulu last May, called our 
attention to the fact that, as in many odier respects, so in 
trade, die center of die world’s activity is shifting to the 
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Pacific basin. Imports from Europe into the Unites 
States in 1928-29 showed an increase of 169 per cent. o\Ct 
imports for 1910-11, Exports from the United States to 
Europe, during the same period, increased 563 per cenU 
and exports to Asia, but chiefly to Japan firom the Unite 
States, increased 806 per cent. In this tremendous volume 
of commerce, we supplied you mostly vrith articles Oi 
luxury and comfort, and you supplied us vrith the ncces- 
rirics of our industr}\ Our mutual needs have been satis- 
fied and we see no immediate probability of our mutual 
needs diminishing. You must have noticed that th- 
staple articles of our export to your countrj’' are for the 
satisfaction of women’s wanes — silk, doUs, comestibles, 
potteries of different sorts-^and if women’s wants are 
really as unlimited as they are reputed to be — ^why, the 
prospect of our trade is infinite ! 

Trade has a function to perform important beyond the 
dreams of economists. And from this detached point 
the exchange of materials is a trifling affair. The so- 
called invisible trade is material enough. For the highest 
function of trade is the exchange of imponderables o 
ideas and sentinients. 

A strildng example is furnished by Japan in the earliest 
years of her new era. When America sent Perry and 
Tov^msend Harris, the main object tvas trade. But to 
Japan the first reaction of the opening of the country vras 
spiritual, as is so well illustrated by the sudden change of 
front in the policy of the Government. You will under- 
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Stand my meaning clearly if I explain what I shall call the 
“ Magna Charta of New Japan ”, which is die topic of 
my next lecture. 


X. 13. 1932. 



CHAPTER VI 


MAGNA CHARTA OF JAPAN 1 

When we last met here I spoke of the trade rektioiis 
of Japan, v/ith special reference to the United States, 
closed hy saying that the first reaction of Japan to 
national trade was more spiritual than matcriaL Yon 
think that the Japanese are a contrary people'; but 
reaction is perfectly reasonable vrhen you remember hov., 
under the long period of isolation and fcudahsnt, 
were brought up to be selTconsdous, as it v/ere, Tbe> 
were trained to think of everything relating to 
in terms of the national safety and welfare. I had a ca 
from an English lady one day who had just arri'^^cd iu 
Toltyo after a trip in the Inland Sea. She told xnc v/hat 
impressed her most during the voyage was the narional 
consciousness and patriotism of the people — ^this quite as 
much as the beauty of the landscape. On board the ship 
a young student followed her about, and, guessing tba^ 
what he tvanted to do was to try his English on her, she 
said*‘ Good morning ! ” — to which he responded smUing" 
ly. Then she pointed to a mountain and said ** Beautr- 
fill ! ” The young man bowed and said Thank you I 

* An 2iidrc5.> entitled Sc'me V»ash VnndpUs cj Japanese VcfUtU^t 
’trz.? delivered before the Instirctc of Politics at ^ ^ 

snstnicr of 1952, bad tvhstur.iiiUy the same contens. 
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Then later, for want of a conversational topic, she pointed 
to a gnarled pine-tree on the shore and said Interesting ! ” 
The youth replied most politely “ Thank you ! ” To 
“the Japanese, everything that exists in the country is his 
own. Any compliment paid to any object in the land 
is a compliment to him. Any danger that threatens the 
country is a menace to his life and property. I wish to 
refer here to my first lecture, where the same subject is 
mentioned. 

Such being tlie case, when the country was opened for 
foreign trade, tlie first consideration was not so much 
commercial profit as the safety and honor of the nation. 
Once convinced of the superiority of the West in matters 
of material civilization, tlie leaders of drought set them- 
selves to work out a scheme of material civilization, and, 
to accomplish tliis end, a radical change was conceived in 
the fundamental principles of government. 

The enunciation of dicsc basic principles of what I 
would call the Magna Charta of new Japan, will be my 
subject today, and I shall try to show, (i) die social 
and political background which gave rise to it ; (2) 

what it is and what it implies ; {3) how it has been 

put into practice, and what its future significance is. 

I 

The anti-forcign isolation policy was tried and found 
wanting. During the three hundred years of peace, if no 
great political philosophy had occasion to develop, it was 
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brewing in unexpected qunrtcrF, Sonic rnclic.il 
filtered into the countn'’ through the Dutch. 
rumors of the Frcncli and American Rcvoluciorii 
reached the more alert cars. When tlic treaty %vas sig^icd 
widi America in 1S54, boohs found their svay to the 
few who could read them, and with them came liberal 
ideas, such as the rights and cqualirv" of man, the represen- 
tation of tlic third estate, etc. Our people, vrith diat 
perceptive power of wliich I spoke in my first lecture, 
saw at once vriiat these liberal ideas meant and imphed. 
Fortunately, tlic samurai, whose original profession v/as 
arms, had, during the long peace, been educating them- 
selves in the peaceful administration of public affairs and 
they were the ones who could lead the nation in tlic ncv. 
path. Of the technique of trade and commerce the}' knev. 
nothing except its fiscal side. It was rhc\' who brought 
about the Restoration, which meant the return of political 
authorit}' by the Shogun to the Emperor. 

With this general background painted for the stage, 
it vnU he easy to understand the dramatic scene which took 
place on the sixth of April, 1868, when the young ruler, 
who had ascended the throne a few months earlier, sum- 
moned his chief councillors to a room of state in die 
palace at Kyoto, and before the femily shrine, as in die 
presence of his ancestors, swore that he w^ould malre the 
follov/ing principles the basis of the' government. These 
were henceforth knowm as the five Articles oF the Charter 
Oath [Gosetmon). 
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1. Widely to hold assemblies iii order to decide all 

measures by public opinion. 

2. To unite the liigh and the low in order to develop 

economic policies. 

3. To enable every one in all classes and professions, 
military or civil, down to the lowest ranks of people, to 
reach liis aim, and to give him no cause for discontent. 

4. To do away with mean usages and to follow the 

just ways of Heaven and Earth. 

5. To seek knowledge tlirougliout the world and up- 


lift tlie foundations of the Empire. 

The Charter Oath, with tliese simple but pregnant 
words, opened a new era for Japan, filling a position 
similar to tliat occupied by die Magna Charta in England 
or the Declaration of Independence in America, 
had on various occasions been declarations ° ^ 

from the Throne. There had been prayers o ere t 
the gods in times of emergency. But these five arnclcs 
bore a unique character, and were a covenant formed vnth 
gods, a promise, albeit one-sided on tire part of the ruler, 
for liis subjects. For this reason they mark an cp 
a transition from the old to the new regime, front the 
mediaeval to the modem. They also mark a break for 
Japan with the political doctrines and traditions o 
ancient East, and her aUgnment with those of die modem 


"^This sudden diange of front in die national policy of 
Japan is expressed by the term Isinn, renewal or rcnais- 
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tain the status quo, and if any change was needed, it should 
be to go several steps backward, even to the dawn of 
history, and make national isolation tighter than ever. 
The former dreamt of an ideal society such as tickled the 
imagination of a Moti or a Rousseau, and would merge 
their country into the West, giving up native custom, 
native food and native language ! The more practical 
minds rested in the Golden Mean. 

The Five Articles of Charter Oath set the standard for 
selection. By the First Article did the Emperor adopt 
the broad principle of democracy [constitutional govern- 
ment] in stating that all measures should be decided in 
accordance with public opinion. In the Second, he 
enunciated the principle of social unity and national 
solidarity. The Third was the announcement of equality, 
allowing each person to exercise full liberty in the pursuit 
of happiness and the choice of vocation. The Fourth 
contains what appears like an axiom, the existence of uni- 
versal laws, but it is of deep practical consequence, inas- 
much as it involves the abolition of customs dissonant with 
tlic usage of the v/orld. In fact, by this Fourth Article, old 
isolation was done away with, and Japan ushered into the 
family of nations. Lastly, not content with this, the Fifth 
Article enjoins the people to seek knowledge throughout 
the world, for the upbuilding of the nation. 

Thus did Japan usher in a new epoch of her history with 
all die doctrines diat characterize the modem era. But 
nations, like individuals, can start with the best of inten- 
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rions aiid with the noblest principles, inscribed in gold 
yon vellum and thrice sworn, but may never translate them 
into action. We have to thank the knightly code of 
samurai leaders ; for if glory or greed had been their 
guide, die country would have been harassed by endless 
strife. 

New Japan did not proclaim a novel form of govern- 
ment. She did not even pretend to be a constitutional 
monarchy until she was ready to deserve die name. 
When she dropped the curtain of seclusion, she appeared 
simply as an old-fashioned absolute monarchy of oriental 
type. She was too realistic to appear as anytliing else. 
And when her ruler, a mere youth, announced the new 
principles of his government, and told his ministers to 
carry them out, he meant diat the Isliin, the Renewal, 
should not remain a mere plan on paper, but that they 
should be acted upon in conformity with actual needs and 
existing conditions. The Isliin turned out to be an actual 
fact, and die principles laid down in the Five Articles 
showed results, beyond the expectation of diose who 
undertook to c^vvy them out. 

In speaking of the success achieved by die Isliitiy it must 
not be thought diat all the principles embodied in the 
Charter Oath have been completely realized. Far from 
it ! The mission of the Isliin is not yet ended. It is 
still going on, and Avill continue to go on. At one time 
Iiiscorians debated what period, reckoned by calendar, 
should be comprised under diat name. Some advocated 
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its termination with the first meeting of the Diet ; others 
said it lasted until the promulgation of the Constitution. 
A controversy of this kind belongs to the same interesting 
but unfruitful category of questions as the exact date of 
tlic beginning of the Modem Age — whether it should 
date with the discovery of America, or the Protestant 
Reformation, or tlic Puritan Revolution, or the inven- 
tion of printing, or the French Revolution, or other events 
of importance. The Tslutu not being a material event 
occurring at a definite time and space, but rather a scheme 
of a hew state and society, cannot be circumscribed by a 
number of calendar years. It is a movement, ever renew- 
ing itself. It will terminate when its main purposes arc 
performed. 


n 

Before we engage ourselves with the quer)^ as to the 
extent to which the general aims of the Oath were carried 
out, we may take one by one — ^not necessarily in die order 
given — the five Articles which compose it, and examine 
dicir meaning ; for they are not always clear, and to 
Westerners they must sound not much better than ambi- 
guous brocards. 

The very fact that the Arriclcs were proclaimed under a 
religious oath and were couched in abstract and cryptic 
phraseology lends them an air of sanctity. It claims to 
be on one hand a Covenant with the gods and on the 
other hand a pledge with the people. 
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It requires no elaborate demonstration to prove that 
all the different objects aimed at in these separate Articles 
are so intricately and imiately connected widi one another, 
that the realization of one becomes at once the cause and 
tjie effect of another. 

Whatever attainment was possible in the furtherance of 
democratic idea indicated in the First Article was made 
so by the diffusion of education, which was the theme 
of the Fifth Article. The two were inseparable. 

In the Second Article of the Oath are stressed national 
solidarity and social unity wliich require of individuals 
some measure of sacrifice. Closely allied in principle to 
unity and sohdarity is the Third Article, which clearly 
shovy's the spirit of liberalism by stating that all classes 
and callings, military or civil, should alike be given equal 
'^ opportunity to enjoy liberty and pursue happiness. 

The principles stated in four of the Articles I have been 
discussing as so closely interrelated, arc concerned with 
the internal life of the state, litde being said of its external 
relations. This is given in the Fourth Article, whose 
wording is almost vague. I have noticed that in several 
books witten in English, die following translation is 
used : — All the absurd usages of former times would 
be disregarded, and impartiality and justice displayed : 
die working of nature be adopted as the basis of action . 
Tliis longer translation may serve as a commentary to 
my brief but more exact metaphrastic rendering. 

As tliis Article was the principle by wliich the foreign 
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rclarions of the 'Enlightened Reign (Meiji) were guided, 
allow me to elucidate it in detail. 

What was meant by the “ absurd or “ mean ’’ usages 
of the past ? They may include any doing which arc so 
deemed by the pioneers of Renewal. We tliink naturally 
of some social customs and manners — women blackening 
their teeth, men conforming to the ancient style of ton- 
/ sure (not the wearing of queues), religious festivals that 
had lost rheir original meanings, social festivities that had 
sunk into debauchery and many other evident abuses and 
corruptions. These may well be included ; but in die 
eyes of statesmen, they were trifles wloich could be left to 
the enterprise of social reformers. There were polirical 
usages which were here called mean and absurd. There 
were international abuses in which the state and the Court 
had indulged in former rimes. The national isolation 
was a mean measure. The exclusion of foreigners and 
the treatment of the few resident aliens (Cliinese and 
Dutch) were also absurd. A sidelight will make this 
point clear. There were two terms used in those days in 
opposing the opening of the country to foreign trade — 
sakoku, shutting up the country, and jo-i, expelling for- 
eign barbarians. These were the slogans adopted by the 
Imperialist Party as against the Shogunal. But by die 
-time that Party got into power to make good the slogans, 
it was converted to the idea^ of opening the country. It 
could not take back at once the slogans it had been up- 
holding. This “ about face ’’ had to be made gracefully. 
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Under tliese circumstances what more catching maxim 
could be devised than tlie abolition of absurd usages — 
a. term aU-embracing in its meaning ! So, ^vitlun a few 
days after the Oath was proclaimed, the young Emperor 
personally received foreign envoys in state, thus setting 
die example of doing away with the old and absurd proce- 
dure in the treatment of foreigners. 

The same Article did not stop Avith the sentence. There 
was another — ‘‘ and follow the just ways of heaven and 
eardi,’’ which may be easily translated “ obey the univer- 
sal law.’’ Upon tliis simple sentence hangs an important 
tale. 

When Townsend Harris came to Japan as America’s 
first Consul-General and Minister, he had to cultivate an 
entirely new field of diplomacy. He had to teach the 
A.B.C. of international law. To die Japanese officials, 
to whom foreign intercourse on terms of equality was 
unlieard of, the very name “ International Law ” was un- 
known. They had believed each nation was absolutely 
sovereign and not subject to any common rule or law ; 
but Harris told diem there were laws diat were binding 
on nations in war as well as in peace. The Japanese 
officials wondered who could have been so powerful as 
to dictate laws for nations to obey. When to tins question 
he replied that Hugo Grotius wrote them, the reverence 
for die Dutchman knew no boimds. They had heard of 
Confucius>as the founder of Cliincsc ctlncs and of Sakya- 
Muni as die founder of Buddliism — but of Hugo Groriiis* 
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Law for nations to follow they had never before heard. 
There was no native name for such a system of laws or 
doctrines. If these were of general application throughout 
the world, they, must be a universal way. 

. Townsend Harris immediately sent for a Cliinesc trans- 
lation of Wheaton’s Treatise on International which 
bears the Chinese title Wanhio-Kimgja or Bankoku-Koho 
in Japanese pronunciation, “ The Just (or Public) Law of 
AU (literally. Ten Thousand) Nations.” The treatise 
was indeed a revelation to the people, who had entertained 
no dealings with other countries. The idea of laws that 
bind sovereigns seemed at first preposterous ! But there 
they were, written down in black and white. Within 
a few years, edition after edition of the Japanese versions 
of the Chinese translation were published and as greedily 
devoured. 

The framers of the Charter Oath were under the spell 
of Dr. Wheaton’s treatise. They wished to convey the 
instruction that their country could not escape observing 
the laws that are binding on all nations. In putting this 
idea into the Oath, the framers, as was their wont in other 
articles, resorted to the use of words of wider connota- 
tion. Instead of using the term Koho, or Public Law, 
they preferred Ko-do, the Just Way, for the Way and the 
Law were often used interchangeably, both being con- 
sidered fixed and immovable. Instead of the term Ban 
Kohl, literally Ten Thousand Nations, itself a hyperbole, 
was used again a word of broader meaning, Tenndti, 
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Heaven and Earth, winch is almost synonymous with 
Universal, General, World-wide, International. 

According to this exegesis, which I hope I have not 
strained beyond the bounds of truth, the injunction to obey 
“ the just ways of heaven and earth ’’ was tantamount in 
practical pohtics to the observance of international law, 
written and unwritten. 

Before proceeding to the next question, may I recapit- 
ulate the contents of the Five Articles of Oath, which 
by this time may strike the reader as a collection of politi- 
co-moral maxims. They are : i. Democracy [En- 
lightened government], 2. Unity and Solidarity, 3. 
EquaUty and Liberty, 4. International Amity, 5: 
Education and NationaHty. 

m 

We shall now proceed to examine how near to these 
ideals we have approached in their practical application; 

I have intimated before tliat we have gone a long way. 
The much praised transformation of New Japan began 
with the consciousness of her shortcomings, and if another 
Ishin is to take place, as some believe is nccessar}% fresh 
account must be taken of the shortcomings- that have 
stolen into her political and social systems since the Isltin 
of Mciji. 

Hence, before one speaks of the next Ishiii, it wall profit 
us to examine in what respects our fathers have failed in 
litdng up to the mark that w^as set before tliem. If we 
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should find diat they have not brought to fruition all the 
items of the great contract, diis shows that the Ishm is not 
yet ended. The Charter Oath is the measuring-rod of 
our political capadrv' and achievement. The abstract 
terminology of the instrument makes its connotations and 
denotations capable of infinite expansion. 

The Oath is as fresh today as it v/as three score and four 
years ago. Judged by the standard set by it, can the 
present generation of the Japanese people say widi a clean 
conscience that they have been true in cvert’^ respect to its 
requirements ? 

(1) Have v/e decided all measures by public opinion 
in assemblies ? The assemblies, such as we have, do they 
really represent public opinion? Public opinion, such 
as we have, — ^how far is it spontaneous and enlightened ? 
Is speech entirely fi:cc or are mouths gagged for no good 
reason? Are the assemblies conducted in good order, 
or arc they like a menagerie \sridi wild beasts shrieking ? 
Is not public opinion poisoned by briber}' and blackmail- 
ing ? Democrac}’’ is not the domination of the crov.'d 
nor of the majority, but of the whole, and we have not 
traveled verv far. 

(2) Has the nation shotsm unity and solidant}' in 
matters of economic reconstruction ? ^^e always umte 
v/hen our honor or our interests are threatened firom out- 
side. The progressives and the reactionaries are one when 
they are confironted by a foreign menace. Such a sense 
of solidarity is an invulnerable bulwark for a small and 
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proud nation with gigantic nations in the immediate 
neighborhood. Whenever the country’s security and 
existence are endangered, the whole nation Avill rise as 
one man. At the least rumor of an economic blockade 
by anotlier Power, a few months ago, men at opposite 
poles of thought showed readiness to unite. We are more 
patriotic than matriotic. But such unity is disastrously 
lacking in times of peace. Differences of opinion are 
healthy signs of democracy and they are courted in all 
free countries, but when partisan spirit splits tlie nation 
on the vital issues of national life, we must hide our face 
in very shame before the Charter Oath. 

(3) We had naively beheved that equality was assured 
by the Third Article, and that all social classes were given 
chance to test their mettle under equal conditions. When, 
therefore, the order of nobility was created, some people 
looked upon it as a deed of defeasance. And tvhilc we 
proudly and gladly admit that equality and liberty were 
greatly advanced by this particular Article, we cannot 
deny tliat we have most sadly fallen short of its spirit in 
those social spheres where it is most needed. The legal 
cquahty granted to the outcasts is still largely nominal. 
Gross injustice is still done to this class. The laboring 
population, educated as they arc, are still debarred from 
forming unions. 

(4) Arc we free of old abuses ? Have ^ve extermi- 
nated all mean usages and absurd customs? The ghosts 
of the dead haunt all places in all countries, and no people. 
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Eastern or Western, has yet done with inherited prejudices, 
particularly when these concern intercourse with foreign- 
ers. Japan is no exception, though the progress she has 
made in this regard is surprisingly great, and her rulers 
have systematically cultivated the spirit of international 
friendship. The artificial cultivation of anti-foreign 
sentiments is, fortunately, a thing unheard of in our 
country. But when it is asked with what ardor we have 
entered the League of Nations, or with what enthusiasm 
we have joined with other peoples in international co- 
operation, we shall have to admit that we have not shovm 
sufficient enthusiasm or ardor in following “ the just 
laws of heaven and earth. In some quarters there has 
been a rumor afloat that Japan may retire firom the League 
of Nations. I believe it is only a rumor. If she does, 
her action will amount to receding to the days of isolation, 
-to the days of the discarded old usages. 

(5) And lastly, as far as seeking knowledge throughout 
the world is concerned, we have lived up prett)’' closely 
to the letter and spirit of the injunction. There is no 
branch of knowledge for v/hich vre are not indebted to 
the West. There is no country which we have not 
ransacked for knowledge. The knowledge we have 
obtained has been lavishly spread among the people. 
Through schools and the press the nation has been most 
extensively educated. Nevertheless, we have by no 
means exhausted the sources of knowledge, and the West 
has abundance to give. 
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Tlirough our increasing knowledge of tke West, we 
shall better understand and appreciate its spirit, and the 
sympathy thus fostered will weaken what fear, suspicion, 
and prejudice we may have entertained. That was the 
way we once admired and learned from China. This 
right understanding will be a great step toward inter- 
national good-will and co-operation. As world co-opera- 
tion gains in strength, peace among nations will prevail. 
Japan then will be the better able to devote her energies 
and resources to tlie enhancement of economic welfare 
and internal improvement of every kind. Problems of 
diplomacy, of democracy, of constitutional government, 
of financial improvement, of social justice, of national 
luiity on a higher level — indeed, all the problems which 
the Five Articles of Oatli have given rise to, can at present, 
after sixty-four years of their promulgation, find satisfac- 
tor}^ solution only in harmony with the rest of the world. 
What were presented two generations ago to die thirty 
millions of die Japanese people by an absolute monarch 
are becoming die canons of liberalism, showing that a 
monarchy can be as hbcral as any other form of govern- 
ment. What wc considered as peculiar to our own 
country and confined to our islands, seems dius to be a 
part of the world movements, and our Charter Oath, 
Avhich wc have cherished as peculiarly our own and no 
one clse’s heritage, may one day prove to be an integral 
part of die world’s liistor)’' and world organism. Our 
people may be able to contribute sonicdiing to the general 
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welfare of mankind by a more conscientious observance 
of the principles laid down in the Magna Charta of 
Japan. 

In the course of the present lecture, you may have 
noticed my repeated reference to the part .taken by the 
samurai in the initiation and organization of the new 
regime. It was they who translated into action the five 
articles of the Charter Oath. Without their decision and 
action this would have remained a mere state decoration. 
Why they were so conspicuous in the regeneration of the 
country will be unintelligible unless you know what 
training and discipline they had — and I shall try to give 
a picture of the moral ideas of Old Japan in the next 
lecture. 


X. 15. 1932. 
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MORAL IDEAS OF OLD JAPAN 

Some montKs ago when I was asked to give the subjects 
for my lectures, I chose for one of them, Moral Ideas 
of Old Japan/' I thought I knew enough of the subject, 
but in preparing for it I found no small difficulty in fixing 
upon the date which should apply to Old Japan/' 
Japan of ten centuries ago is old ; Japan of ten decades ago 
is also old ; but benveen diese two Old Japans '' 
diere is much difference in moral ideas. Indeed it is 
not only in America that ‘‘ Only Yesterday " means a 
decade or two ago. I must beg of the audience the same 
indulgence which Cicero showed to an elderly Roman 
lady. She sat beside loim at table and spoke of being 
^Iiirty years old. Later, when liis friends told him that 
she must be much older, he said — We must believe her, 
for she has been repeating that in the last twenty years/' 

I wish you would grant Old Japan " a %vide latitude of 
years and tlhnk of it as covering a period of sixty to six 
hundred years. 

The basic principles of Japanese politics as embodied 
in the Five Articles of the Charter Oath, which I called the 
Magna Charta of New Japan, were the subject of my last 
lecture, and I closed it with tlxe observation diac the best 
of principles would not have been translated into action 
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unless there had been an apt agenej* to put them into 
effect, and that such an agency in our country was found 
in the order of the samurai- 

I have so often heard it repeated that a new work must 
be wrought by new men, and that old heads lack the 
initiative and dispatch, or, as Bacon says in one of his 
essays, “ Men of age object too much, consult too long, 
adventure too little, repent too soon, and seldom drive 
business home to the full period but content themselves 
with a mediocrity of success.” Ah these defects of the 
old arc true. I am old enough to testify to their truth 
by my own personal experience. We know revolutions 
are almost always the work of young men, — ^}^oung men 
who are not hampered by reverence for tradition and who 
have no scruple in tearing down the roof under which 
.they work. In their iconoclastic enthusiasm they even 
hack to pieces works of art. In our Ishm, die active men 
were young men, still in their twenties, the oldest were 
just over forty. 

It must strike an historian as strange that these young 
men, eager as they were for change, looked to the oldest 
traditions of their fatherland, rather than to new doctrines, 
for their inspiration. They wanted fttkho, return to the 
old regime. They cast their gaze upon the past for the 
model of the Golden Age. This oriental frame of mind 
saved Japan from going into the extremes of the French 
Revolution or of die Soviet upheaval. It is not perhaps 
quite right to call it oriental, for the Romans, most 
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practical warriors and administrators of the ancient world, 
usually followed the manner of tlieir ancestors, mores 
majoruvi, for their guiding principles. 

Young as they were, the advocates of Ishin never freed 
themselves from ancient ties. The ghosts of the fathers 
held captive their conscience. Custom was still die 
principal magistrate of man’s life ”, to borrow a quaint 
expression of Lord Bacon. This wisest,” if also “ mean- 
est of men,” does say sensible things. Here are some 
sayings pertinent to our subject : — 

If the force of custom, simple and separate, be great, 
the force of custom copulate and conjoined and collegiate, 
is far greater ; for there example teacheth, company 
comfortedi, emulation quickeneth, glory raisedi ; so as 
in such places the force of custom is in his exaltadon. 
Certainly, die great multiphcadon of virtues upon human 
nature resteth upon sociedes well ordained and disci- 
plined.” 

I have borrowed these words of Bacon to lay stress 
upon the fact diat it was the old ruling moral ideas, formed 
in a society well ordered and disciplined, and pardcularly 
diose of die samurai class, which supplied the modvc 
power of the Ishin period. I ^\’ish, therefore, to discuss 
with you to-day sources of our moral ideas, and, in doing 
so, I shall speak of (i) some original moral nodons of 
the Japanese race ; (2) the moral teachings that came 

from Cliina ; . and (3) pliilosophic doctrines derived 
from Buddliism. 
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The first of these factors may be roughly called natural, 
intuitional ; the second, institutional, Confudan ; and 
the third, philosophical, Buddliistic. 

I 

In my first lecture I made brief mention of a few of the 
mental characteristics of our race, particularly on their 
emotional side. As a preliminary remark I spoke of the 
keen power of perception. I am glad tliat this a priori 
observation of mine finds corroboration in Professor 
Darsie’s elaborate study on the Mental Capadry of 
American-Bom Japanese Children The conclusions 
he has drawn fiom the mental tests made on seven hundred 
Japanese children in California are that ‘‘ the Japanese are 
inferior to Americans in processes involving memor}^ 
and abstract thinking on verbal symbols (remember the 
tests were on children bom in America, but of Japanese 
parentage) ; that the Japanese are equal or slightly superior 
to Americans in processes based . oh concrete, visually 
(please mark the term) presented situations ; finally, 
Japanese are superior (I don^t like the term but I am only 
quoting) to Americans in processes involving acuity of 
visual (i.e. in contrast to verbal) perception and recall, 
and in tenadty of attention/^ I Avish to state that I am 
not as yet an absolute convert to mental tests, whether it 
be of the Bihet or Pinmer-Paterson scale. To put it 
more correctly and modestly, I don’t know enough about 
it to believe that intelligence can be so accurately measured 
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in numerals and decimals. But certainly Professor 
Darsie’s studies confirm the view that, in perception at 
least, the Japanese are acute, especially in things that can 
be detected by vision. I have heard it said that when our 
picture of a fish jumping out of water was first shown to 
Westerners they all laughed at it as unnatural and un- 
scientific ; but when instantaneous photography came 
into vogue, it was found that the Japanese artists were 
right. Acuity of perception is best represented by the 
visual faculty, but it is not confined to the eyesight. An 
American friend of mine, residing in Japan for forty 
years, remarked that the construction of Japanese eyes 
may be a Htde different, for tliey see doings which she 
does not, in spite of the fact that she is herself an artist and 
possesses unusually keen sight — both insight and outsight. 

It is this perceptive acuity that serves a good purpose in 
matters of importance, private or public. We sense die 
good and the bad, die true and the false. Naturally, we 
commit the mistakes that modem Pan-objcctivists make 
in identifying the percept with the doings perceived. Our 
judgement docs not always keep pace with perception. 
But by and large, guided by doe perceptive faculty, Japan 
has been successful in most of her undertakings. 

The imitative faculty which she has shown on so many 
occasions is not unusually a direct result of perceiving 
something that is superior and attempting to adopt it. 
Even in the sphere of moral actions we are quick to dis- 
cern doc true and the false, to distinguish doe genuine from 
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the spurious. 

It seems to me that, largely due to the acuity of percep- 
tion, the race tends to realism. The popular proverbs — 
‘‘ Proof rather than argument,” or “ Seeing once excels 
hearing a thousand times,” — ^bespeaks a matter-of-fact 
mentality. Professor Darsie makes another interesting 
observation, namely, that the Japanese children bom here 
— and I am sure that his observation applies with equal 
weight to children bom in Japan — are inferior to American 
children in processes involving memory and abstract 
reasoning based on verbal symbols. Some may attribute 
this fact to the test being made in a country where the 
English language is used. I think this will be found in 
Japan itself. We know that we are as a race the poorest 
'• linguists in the East. If I may venture an opinion, not 
at all founded on scientific data, our race is decidedly 
far more eye-minded than ear-minded. And this makes 
us more realistic than idealistic ; for, is it not true that 
realism is founded in the main on the things we see and 
f idealism on the things we hear ? An old Chinese adage 
reads We value the things of the ear more than the 
things of the eye.” This was said as a warning not to 
put undue value on the past, which we cannot see and of 
which we only hear — as a warning, too, against neglect- 
ing the present which we see with our own eyes. The 
car-mindcdncss leads us to idealism and theory, and 
hence to what Irving called logocracy, government by 
the power of words, and this is exactly what realists 
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despise and avoid. We are in hearty sympathy widi 
the men from Missouri. 

Together with tlie reaUstic temper of our people is their 
extrovert tendency. In spite of the teacliings inculcated 
by rehgions, which encourage the habit of inward search- 
ing, the Japanese people have always been more active 
than thoughtful, more practical than theoretical. Ever 
ready to act, they do not instinctively seek repose in 
contemplation. I beheve the reason why contemplative 
doctrines have been strongly emphasized among us is 
that diere is the danger of rushing into activity before 
sufficient thought has been given. Contemplation and 
meditation have been a means of inhibiting hasty, purpose- 
less action. 

Let us, then, keep the two points in mind, tlie acuity of 
perception and the tendency to extroversion, in under- 
standing the temper of the Japanese. At first sight tliis 
may seem inconsistent with the statement I made in the 
first lecture, namely, that there is an inherent strain of 
melancholy in them — as indicated in their peculiarly 
moody sentiments implied in such words as uasake or 
aware. I see no inconsistency between dicsc sentiments 
and extroversion. I remarked that these sentiments arc 
closely allied vdth the perception of die emptiness of life 
as one sees it in nature ; and the Japanese are above all 
“ Naturfolk They are close to Modicr-Earth, sensitive 
to the hum of insects and moved by the breeze sigliing 
among die pine trees. They know diat the sensations 
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which are the units of conscious life, evanescent pleasures, 
transient beauty, fleeting phenomena, all leave no perma- 
nent trace behind. Under the spell of such sensations the 
introvert turns his mind upon his own problems ; he 
dives deep into his heart with its sorrows and joys, trying 
to bring these into the conscious light of day. But the 
extrovert takes flight into action, for fear of sinking into 
a slough of despond. This psychological working' is well 
exhibited in Japanese laughter. I wish to refer my hearers 
to a delightful essay on that subject by Lafeadio Hearn. 
The Japanese laugh or smile on die most unexpected 
occasions. Not infrequently does your Japanese friend 
inform you smilingly of his father's illness or of his child's 
death. The smile is at once a repression of his acliing 
heart. As laughter is symbolic of cheer, he suppresses 
his sorrow by the symbol, diereby dispelling a painful 
experience from consciousness. This is a very common 
habit of the Japanese and has almost become a racial trait. 
Hence if he is overwhelmed with aware, pity, he does not 
shed a tear but looks unmoved and indifferent and helps 
the sufferer when none can sec him. If he wishes to 
express his real feeling, he speaks of a litde flower trodden 
underfoot or scattered by the wind. W^hen nasake, 
compassion, grips his heart, he rarely expresses sympathy 
in more dian a word or two and more often accosts his 
friend with a joke. When a sense of gratitude enters his 
^ soul, he speaks but briefly, and behind his benefactor's 
back bows his head and bends his knee. 
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Don’t you find in this system, if you can call it a system, 
an attempt at emotional equilibrium ? A “ Naturfolk ” 
leams by intimate contact with nature that tliere is a 
healing power in the flower and the grass, in the mountains 
and streams, in the rain and clouds. He comes to see gods 
working in these phenomena, and if they are of divine 
origin, do they not* contain godly qualities ? Why seek 
afar for the Divine ? It is even in the objects around you. 
They are good and just. Why seek elsewhere for justice 
and goodness ? So, to live a natural life is to be just and 
good. There is no evil in nature. What seems to be 
evil is the tipping of the balance scale. Evil is immodera- 
tion. All natural appetites are good and tliey become 
evil only when indulged into excess. This is Shinto, the 
Way of the Gods, naive primitive teaching aboriginal 
to the soil of Japan. 

I shall have more than one occasion to dilate upon this 
theme. Now let me hasten to the influence of Chinese 
ideas on our naive and primitive instinct. 

II 

I have already in my second lecture dwelt on the great 
debt we owe to China in every phase of our national 
progress. This debt can be compared to that of the 
Northern Barbarians to Roman culture. In the moral 
field, too, this comparison will hold. Tacitus has drawn 
for us a picture of die primitive social life of die German 
race. It is in many ways a beaudful picture of simplicity. 
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straightforwardness, naturalness. Their adoption of 
Christianity and of Latin civilization is in a sense a story 
of articulation and rationalization. They received no 
new soul. They only learned to express their soul-life. 
One may say they remained ‘‘ heathen ” for centuries 
after they were baptized. I am, of course, speaking of 
the race as a whole and not of a fiw individuals who 
attained sainthood. 

With us, much the same process has gone on for fifteen 
centuries under the tutelage of Chinese preceptors. They 
furnished us with an extensive vocabulary that enabled 
us to articulate our feelings and many new terms intro- 
duced among us conveyed ideas thitherto unknown to us. 
When we learn that there are no less than 40,000 characters 
in the standard Chinese dictionary, Katig-Iisi, compiled 
early in the i8th century, even if we make allowance for 
some characters that are synonyms, we see to 'what extent 
Chinese idealogy has developed. We cannot, however, 
deduce from this that these 40,000 ideograms were in 
common use. It is estimated that one-tenth, or 4,000, 
are in common use, 2,000 are proper names and doubles 
of limited use, and three or four thousand are verbal 
monstrosities of no practical value. In the domain of 
the ethical ideology of the Chinese the loyalties that we 
owe in different relations of life had each a separate terrn. 
The love wc ovre to father and son, to wife or sister had 
each a distinct designation, and under each of them separate 
duties were assigned in definite proportions and hmita- 
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dons. 

Confucian ethics, however, had its basis in the natural 
instinct of filial love. From it grew the rest of the moral 
precepts. A recent writer (Mr. JBriffauIt, in Mothers) 
has shown from examples of animals and primitive human 
societies tliat all tender emotions and virtues have proceed- 
ed from maternal instinct, and we may connect his theory 
with die Confucian doctrine of the origin of all virtues 
as proceeding from fihal devotion and the natural response 
of die infant to maternal affection. 

On reaching Japan, Confucian precepts had to undergo 
some modification. This great sage was a practical man 
and at heart a pragmatist in his moral theor)^ He is 
even considered by some critics as an opportunist. What- 
ever he was personally, his teaching did not always suit 
our case. Loyalty (Chung) to a sovereign had to change 
in Japan, where the ruling house has never changed, from 
the conception in China, where the ruling d)masties have 
changed from time to time — no less than twenty having 
occupied the imperial throne since the Christian era, 
300 years being considered die longest period for the 
ascendency of any one dynasty. 

Then, there is a remarkable difference in the psychologi- 
cal character of die two peoples. I can make the difference 
clear by borrov^g a few psychological terms. The 
mentality of die Cliinesc is prone to resort to “ projec- 
tion They have the mental habit of shifting blame 
upon odicrs or upon die conditions of life to relieve 
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diemselves of responsibility and attribute their failure to 
some causes or’ agents outside of tlicmsclvcs. We all 
have this liabit, but in Cliina it has been sanctioned by 
the highest authority. The philosophy of face-saving 
lies in this habit of thought. Confucius taught this 
method of thinking in his Chiu~chu, (Spring and Autumn 
Annals), in which he shifts die responsibility of one 
historical character to the shoulders of another, sometimes 
by what looks like casuitry. 

As opposed to this Chinese tendency of ‘‘ projection ”, 
our great weakness lies in “ identification ” — a process 
of reasoning by which we identify ourselves with people 
or institutions which stand in our estimate as ideal. 
Having borrowed much firom China, we are willing to 
belong to the same race culturally. In all the good 
things that are Chinese we say we have an integral part, 
and are willing to go back to Asia. But if China suffers 
from any weakness, we would have no part in this, even 
if it be common to both races. I envy the Americans in 
this matter of identification. From the mistakes the 
British make, you are free, because the mistakes are very 
English, but in the great achievements of the same race, 
you claim a part because you are Anglo-Saxon. If 
projection blinds one’s eyes to one’s own shortcomings, 
or, if one realizes these, induces him to lay the blame 
upon others, identification opens one’s eyes to the excellent 
qualities of others and makes him believe he, too, ,h^ 
them even if he has not. They are both cases of self 
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deception. Those who indulge in either get self-right- 
eous. But the two work out differently. The projec- 
tionist is critical and blames others, and a projectionist 
nation becomes xenophobic, anti-foreign. The identifica- 
tionist is imitative, admires even tlie faults of others, and 
an identificationist nation is xenomaniac, inordinately 
fond of tilings foreign. 

This difference in the mental characteristics of the two 
nations will explain why, so good and faithful an American 
friend of China as Dr. Martin, did not hesitate to say that 
the Chinese are fundamentally anti-foreign, wliile die 
Japanese have always been adopting the ideas of other 
peoples and grafting them on their own. Therefore, 
Japanese have gone pretty far, and pretty thoroughly but 
never at the sacrifice of their own innate notions and 
desires. The same holds good of the teachings of Bud- 
dhism. 


Ill 

When Buddliism was first introduced into Japan dicrc 
was objection to its adoption. I have already spoken of 
diat in a former lecture. It introduced some divinirics 
that were so resplendent and commanding diat it was 
feared if they were given freedom of die country, diey 
might eclipse the simpler deities of die Shinto pandieon. 
But in a few decades after its first introduction, a com- 
promise was effected between Sliinto and Buddhism. 
The supernatural beings had to change their names in 
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order to eater to native senriment ; for, as to their inherent 
personal characteristics, these could be adjusted to satisfy 
all parties concerned. There is an advantage in being a 
supernatural being \vhosc existence lies mainly in names ! 
Here, again, as on many other occasions, tliat national 
propensity of identification v/as uppermost in the Japanese 
mind. If there are beneficent beings in the Indian sk}% 
why not identify them with tlic beneficent beings that 
ruled in the High Plain of Heaven ? A one hundred per 
cent. Hindoo avatar w^as forchvtitli convened into a one 
hundred per cent. Kami of the Japanese. 

A strange thing in this connection is that in outward 
rites and ceremonies the Buddhists remained consistently 
alien, never assimilating themselves into Japanese w^aj’s. 
The priest continued to wear a foreign dress ; the utensils 
of wrorship have always had an exotic appearance ; the 
. scriptures w'crc read in archaic Chinese or partly in Pali 
or Hindustani, to such an extent that the expression 

reading sutras ” became an equivalent for incompre- 
hensibility and unintelligibility. 

"NXTiile it is true that there have been unassimilablc 
features in Buddhism, this is but a small fi’acrion compared 
wdth the grateful influence that Sakya-Muni s teaching 
has had in Japan. It has proved a tremendous povrer in 
the general uplift of the nation. It has been a veritable 
gospel of intellectual and spiritual aw’^akening. It is true 
that in certain w^ays it is too detached from practical life 
and refuses to concern itself with the daily routine of 
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mundane existence. As its followers say, it is un-moral, 
non-etfncal. It is above the battle of life, above right 
and wrong, above good and evil. The sutras are not 
textbooks on ethics. They tell what things are, just as 
they are, and not as they ought to be. It is a profound 
pliilosophy. And so profound and fundamental a philo- 
sophical system as Buddhism could not fail to exercise 
both direcdy and indirecdy an immense influence on die 
moral ideas and actions of its devotees. 

Foremost among its influences is separation from the 
world. Just as in Mediaeval Europe, this peculiarity is 
well illustrated in the lives of devotees who retired from 
cities and villages and dwelt in monasteries. It is illus- 
trated on a higher plane by the more enhghtened devo- 
tees who isolated diemselves in thought from the crowd, 
so diat they could look upon the world from a distance 
and lend an outstretched arm to save and heal it. 

The Buddliist view of life, which is pessimistic, offers 
much to please and deepen the sense of at rare (pity) and 
uasake (compassion), and to strengtlien the moral action 
emanating from tliese motives. This is the reason why 
so many men of action, warriors, statesmen and merchants, 
have been followers of Buddlia. The great merit of his 
tcacliing lies not in giving small instructions — Don'ts ” 
and “ Shalt nots ” — but in stressing die fundamental 
conceptions of life, the realities that make up life, and in 
dealing with these in a way to promote harmonious 
adjustments It did nor tcacli the doctrine of original sin. 
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If it taught any tiling of evil, it taught that life itself is evil. 

But life is evil because it is a bundle of desires and pas- 
sions, of hbidos. Life freed of Hbidos is perfection. 
Nirvana is such perfection. Whoever attains this height 
is not afraid of life, of evil or death ; and the place in 
his mind formerly occupied by fear will be filled with 
pity and compassion. His soul expands. He can now 
look with equal pity on all mankind. If in ascending 
to a lofty elevation, a Buddhist neglects weaker brethren, 
that is not fulfilling the highest object of life. Man 
is eternally bound to man. . It is man’s nature to feel for 
his kin. Pity, if not sympathy, is his inborn character and 
his loftiest flight will not release him fiom duties to his 
brother-men. He caimot fly so high from the earth that 
he can escape the ties that bind him to it. Buddha himself 
always insists on the middle path. The practical precepts 
of the great Oriental teachers laid most stress on modera- 
tion. At least as the Japanese understood it, the highest 
and the most useful doctrine was to observe moderation 
in aU things. Here, again, is seen the realistic temper of 
our race. 

Thus, from whatever source our moral doctrines were 
derived — from native Shinto, from Confucian ethics or 
from Buddhist sutras — we did not establish an indepen- 
dent school of our own, neither did ardent advocates of 
different schools engage in such fierce debates as we read 
of in the history of philosophy and religion elsewhere. 
Mutual tolerance was generally observed. Apparent 
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inconsistencies were harmonized in a higher inarticulate 
synthesis. This moral integration is best illustrated in 
what may be called the religion of honor, the code of 
Bushido, which will be the subject of my next lecture. 


X. 19. 1932. 



CHAPTER Vm 


JAPANESE CODE OF HONOR 

We considered in our last lecture the three currents 
of moral influence which swept over Japan in the course 
of her national life. These are the inherent primitive 
teacliing, typified by Shinto, Chinese ethics as taught by 
Confucius, and the precepts of Buddhism. The theories 
underlying these various ethical systems were different, 
but in their practical application by the Japanese they 
resulted in the maintenance of the even tenor of life — 
moderation. This teaching accorded well with the natural 
temperament of the people, because they are not fond of 
prolonged intellectual scrutiny into abstract ideas, but are 
pragmatically ininded. They culled what suited their 
fancy and their mode of life from the different ethical and 
religious theories, and formulated, though by no means 
systematized, a moral code of their own. 

Some thirty years ago, when I first wrote an essay on 
the moral code of the Japanese and called it “ Bushido , 
there was raised a question both in Japan and among some 
scholars abroad as to the legitimacy of such a term. They 
had heard of Shido or Btido but never of ‘ Bushido 
Some of them went even further and doubted the existence 
of such a code. I was wery much in the position of a 
school teacher who was explaining in his classroom about 
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the circulation of blood. “ Now boys/’ said he, “ when 
I stand on my head I get red in the face because all the 
blood rushes into my head. Why is it, then, that when 
I am standing, my feet don’t get swollen ? ’ A small 
boy raised his hand and said ” I know. Because the feet 
aren’t emptv/’ 

It seemed as though I had tried to draw all the blood 
into an empty system. But the more I think of it, the 
stronger grows my conviction that we have been under 
the sway of ideas and opinions unformulated but none the 
less potent, whose guiding principle was Honor. And 
as it came into existence during the days of feudalism, it 
partook of the coloring and taste of the period. Since 
it was made a class morality of the kmghts, samurai, it 
laid particular stress on honor ; and because it was primari- 
ly meant for the observance by that class, we may call 
it Bushido, the Way of the Fighting Knights. 

The moral sentiments cultivated in Busliido have not 
disappeared with the feudal regime. The latter was 
officially abolished in 1 872, but tlie ideas of cUv^lvy which 
it inculcated survived tlie mother institution and arc by 
no means dead. Indeed, tlicy are emotionally alive. In 
the military profession drey are naturally best preserved , 
but as drey were the ruling ideas for several centuries and 
formed die subject of endless talcs and poems, romances 
and dramas, diey filtered through die social class for which 
and by whicli they were developed and leavened the 
whole nation. A popular saying was,.* Among flowers 
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the cherry ; among men the samurai,’* and the tradesmen 
and the peasants looked upon the knightly class with 
admiration, and imbibed from it their notions of honor, 
rectitude, service. Do you not remember that Mr. 
H. G, Wells, in delineating Modem Utopia, speaks of a 
group of men selected for their personal worth and 
intelligence to be tlie leaders of society, and that he dilates 
upon their professional education ? It is significant that 
he gives to this group the Japanese name, samurai. 

W^hat I shall attempt in the present lecture will be to 
explain, (i) how Bushido developed and penetrated 
aU classes of society ; (2) what it teaches and requires 

particularly the strange practices of harakiri and 
vengeance ; and (3) how it is now declining. 

I 

In my lecture on Feudalism I gave a sketch of the growth 
of local barons and of their incessant brawls. I also spoke 
of the rise of chivalry, which was very much like that of 
Europe. 

When the barons and their vassals engaged themselves 
in constant warfare, and war became the trade of the 
great and the profession of the. noble, it was only to be 
expected diat certain rules of etiquette should be observed 
among them. For no group of men can long remain in 
any sort of relationship, hostile or amicable, without a 
mutual understanding regarding their conduct under 
certain conditions. Even a pack of wild beasts or a herd 
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of domestic animals have their code which they obey. 
Gangs have their moral obligations, wliich they are bound 
to respect. Ruse de guerre, tour de force, is trickery and 
deception, but even upon these are imposed certain limita- 
tions. 

The necessity for a common basis of action in war was 
not only absolutely imperative but fortunately easily 
possible in feudal Japan, since the wars were always 
confined to the country and the belligerents were all of 
tlie same race, speaking the same language, bred in the 
same Uterature and traditions. The warriors were not 
eternal enemies. It very often happened that a vassal who 
served in one feudatory left it for some reason (without 
disgrace) and took service in another. Not unusually 
did brothers, sometimes a father and son, fight on opposite 
sides. When a war ended, enemies returned to friendship. 
Under these circumstances it was only natural that dicre 
should arise, separately or conjoindy, general rules, 
dictated by the sense of justice and sympathy, and regulat- 
ing the conduct of war. 

II 

The most sensitive feature in the moral relations of 
diose engaged in fighting is honor ; as Shakespeare has it, 

** Honor and polic\% like unsever’d friends, 
r the war do grow together.” 

rhe honor that belongs to peace was litde heeded under 
Ecudal conditions. In die precarious life led in times of 
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constant fighting, propert}’' was naturally insecure and its 
value was lightly appreciated. The only permanent 
acquisition v/as a good name ; that was immo^tal^t)^ 
‘‘ Tigers, W’hen they die, leave their skin behincL^' How 
to leave his footsteps on the sands of time, w^as the care 
of every young samurai, and all his stri\nngs and sacrifices 
had that single end in view. But we have seen that 
feudalism in the last 250 years was a regime of peace under 
the Tokugawas. The status of Knighthood vras rigidly 
kept up and martial exercises were the duties required of 
the samurai, but there was no actual fighting. And during 
this time of militar}^ inactivity, the attention of the samurai 
was directed to administration and study. The honor 
that they so longed for was not to be acquired by feats of 
arms. None the less, honor was the goal to which every 
noble-hearted youth aspired. 

There are three ways of acquiring honor : (i) by 

different processes, which, though they may do no great 
harm to others, are by no means fair, — such as by shifting 
our own failure on others (what psychologists term 
projection) or by claiming honor for actions we have not 
accomplished (identification) ; (2) by insisting upon 

the merit our own action deserves ; and (3) by' 
simply doing what is meritorious and not caring how 
our deeds are regarded hy the world, ^^e need not 
discuss the morals of the first, however common cases 
in this category may- be. Of the second land, it is a 
question of right and may be taken up by' lawy'ers. Qnly^ 
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the third, wliich is the knowledge that honor and deserv- 
ing do not always go together, is of real import. The 
code of Bushido regards this attitude of mind as the 
•^highest, and finds therein its ideal. A truly noble kmght 
is satisfied with the approval of his conscience. He 
dseaks of three that know him, Heaven, earth, and himself. 
Litde cares he whetlier any human being understands him 
or not. It is such an ideal that leads us on and draws us 
upward. The samurai learns from such an ideal the 
nobihty of service. He appreciates Pope s lines : 

“ Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 

Act well your part and there all honor lies. 

It must be admitted that the field of service in feudal 
days was very hmited. There was no social activity , but 
die fact that the samurai had a fief on which his tenants 
worked gave him no small responsibility, even in times 
of peace or though he had no official post in the govern 
ment of his state. The welfare of his tenants depended 
upon the way he dealt with them. It was surely to his 
interest to keep them in good condition for an emcr 
gency and to make them satisfied with dieir lot. In one 
word, noblesse oblige was made a point of honor. 

Honor of the highest grade is magnanimous^^ and 
compassionate. ‘‘ The bravest are the tenderest. A 
w^arrior merely strong and ferocious was called a boar 
samurai.’^ The founder of the Tokugawa Shogunatc 
left a set of maxims for liis family and retainers and it 
shows the spirit of a representative samurai. It runs as 
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follow s . Life is likened unto a long j'oumcy wn'th a heav\' 
urden. Let thy step be slow' and steady, that thou 
stumble not. Persuade thyself that imperfection and 
■inconvenience arc the natural lot of mortals, and dicrc 
'vi be no room for discontent, neither for despair. 
WJicn ambitious desires arise in dry heart, recall the days 
o extremity dirough which thou hast passed. Forbear- 
ance IS the root of quietness and assurance forever. Look 
upon wrath as thy enemy. If thou Jaiowcst only what 
It IS to conquer, and laiovvcst not what it is to be defeated, 
vvoc unto dice ; it will fare iJl widi dice. Find fault with 
thyself radicr than with others.” 

One looks in vain in diis document for die qualities 
ordinanly associated with the warlike profession. These 
ections have been criticized as being too negarive and 
tinng in character. Certainly they Jack the aggressive- 
ness that we often think is required of a soldier. But I 
say at ly cyasu knew well of soldierlv instincts when 
he wrote diese lines. We must remember that they were 
given out to men who had fought with him in many a 
attle, apd who had succeeded and had now become the 
m caders of the nation, lyeyasu, finding himself 
tnump ant and secure, takes a survey of his own past 
and of human life in general. He finds, as .docs his race, 
e IS a weary way and die world, empty ; he feels 
t e vamty of triumph, the hollowness of glory. He seeks 
actum and peace only in the soul purged of smbidon 
^ ^ strain of aware in his admonitions* 
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\Mr. Lowes Dickinson put the thought of the samurai in 
"'the few following words : ^‘Japanese feudalism con- 
' verted the Buddha’s doctrine of renunciation into the 
stoicism of the warrior. The Japanese samurai renounced 
desire, not that he might enter Nirvana, but that he might 
acquire the contempt of life which would make him a 
perfect warrior. In him, the knight included and swal- 
lowed up the saint. And the samurai, meditating in a 
tea-house on the beauty, the brevity, and the pathos of 
life, and passing out to kiU or to die, is as typical of the 
Japanese attitude to life as the wandering sannyasin is of the 
Indian.” 

If the spirit of the samurai teaching, as represented in 
the so-called Legacy of lyeyasu, is as gende and meek as 
we have seen, moral requirements made of the gentle sex 
are characterized by sternness and severity. 

' I have remarked in a former lecture that feudal society 
was an encampment intended for a fighting purpose. 
Preparedness was its watchword. Women, physically 
disabled from active service, were to be trained to help 
their husbands and fathers in case of emergency. First 
of all they were taught not to hamper them by weakness 
of wiU or by emotions. They had to shift for dicmscl vcs. 
In moments of peril they had to look out for dieir own 
personal honor. Samurai daughters were taught to use 
weapons, not so much on their enemies as on themselves, 
when diere was danger of disgrace. A pocket poniard 
(kaiken) was always carried in the bosom. In using it, 
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if time allowed, a woman had first to tie her lower limbs 
firmly together with one of the numerous small sashes 
which arc a part of her clothing, the object being to keep 
the limbs decently composed during the throes accom- 
panying mortal agony. Moreover, she was taught 
exactly where to strike in the throat or breast. Perhaps 
this was the only lesson in anatomy that girls were taught 
in olden times. 

I^t me assure you that cases requiring such extreme 
steps did not occur frequendy. Pven under ordinary 
circurmtanccs of safety and ease the training of girls was 
ngid m the extreme. Even in love their svdll was not 
consulted. According to Confucian reaching, woman 
Was to observe the three obediences,” first to her parents 
^ a daughter, second to her husband as a ssife, thirdly to 
er son as a mother. This teaching may have been 
necessary in the polygamous sj^stem of the Cbinesefamily : 

ut, in spite of its being often repeated in the education of 
Japanese girls, it was -not striedy followed. Woman, 
amot^ us, even in the feudal age, enjoyed more fteedom 
n i her Chinese sisters ; but she had eiyoyed greater 
^ ecdom prior to the feudal age. She exercised her power 
m other capadries than those of a daughter, wife or 
mother. She was usuaUy left the sole mistress of the 
house, and as mother she had a power over her sons, even 
after they were grown up. My fiiend, Mr. Yusuke 
Tsurumi, has rccendy wrinen in' English a book of fic- 
non founded- on experience. -It is called Mother, and in 
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it he describes the position and influence of a mother in 
a Japanese home. The emotional bond between sons 
and mothers is a strong one in our country. The stern- 
ness of the father is compensated for by this bond. Mr. 
Briffault has, it seems to me, done a real service to sociol- 
ogy and to ethics by demonstrating the place of maternal 
instinct in the scheme of biological and social evolution. 
He tells us in his book Mothers that all the tender 
emotions of living creatures are the reflex of the mother 
heart. He finds evidence of his theory in all stages of 
animal societies and he will find particularly strong 
confirmation of it in the old Bushido code, on the manly 
background of which one notices a tapestry of tenderness 
and pathos, motivated by the sense of honor. 

self is conceived in Bushido as given not for 
enjoyment, but as a means for serving a person, 
or rather a cause symbolized by a person. 

Modern democracy will be scandalized at an attitude of 
mind which sees in a fellow human being an object of 
unstinted service. Loyalty meant a faithful attachment 
to the person whom one owns as a master. Our concept 
of loyalty was different from that in die West. The 
etymology of “ loyalty ” shows that it means faithful 
obedience- to laws [Ic^cs). It is impersonal. But the es- 
sence of Cfitl lies in die innermost recesses of onc^s being. 
The Cliiiicsc cliaractcr is composed of two ideograms, 
Center and Heart, showing diat Chuu^ (Cliiiicsc), is 
obedience to die behests of one’s own will, a voluntary 
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surrender to the will of one whom one accepts as his 
superior. But the explanation is insufBcient. It may 
indicate that one makes himself an utter slave of another, 
who may not be intrinsically superior in any respect. 
Indeed, the man accepted as superior may be a tyrant, an 
idiot or a madman. To follow such a creature vdll be 
the height of foUy, a scandal on human nature. For one 
empty head to be bound to another will be like a defini- 
tion of a net given by an Irishman, “ holes tied together 
by' strings. Loyalty is comparable to such strings I 
But on this subjea Confudus taught clearly that it must 
be founded on reasoru When one of his disdples, Shen, 
asked him if duty to parents and loyalty to a master meant 
absolute obedience, the sage replied— “ O Shen ! Shen I 
Don t you understand me yet ? If an Emperor has seven 
subjects who will dispute (disagree or counsel adversely) 
with him, he will maintain the throne, though he commits 
errors. If a prince has five retainers who will dispute 
with him, he will not lose his territory though he may 
make mistakes. If a father has one son who disputes with 
him, he will keep up the family intact, though he may 
have faults. In one word, Confudus did not idenrif}" 
absolute and abject obedience with loyalty. He taught 
that when the man in power showed signs of abusing it, 
.his followers should do their utmost to dissuade him fiom 
so doing. Confudus’ conversation shows that true 
loyalty is not a string tying empty holes, but a cord that 
binds hearts of a master and servants to a prindple higher 
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than their personal relations. Mencius found this higher 
principle in die welfare of the people, and hence justified 
regicide in the case of a tyrant who proved incapable of 
government. 

In Japan an attempt at regicide was equivalent to revolt, 
rebellion. The once sworn loyalty or fidelity was never 
to be broken and if a prince failed to govern jusdy the 
duty of retainers was to lead liim to the right path, by 
‘‘ disputing ’’ widi, or counseling him, even at the sacrifice 
of their hves. 

In fact, the samurai was taught to lay his life aside as a 
garment is thrown off when it is no longer needed. This 
explains the institution of disembowelment or haraktriy a 
method of putting an end to oneself, entirely peculiar to 
Japan and begun about die twelfth century. No religion 
in Japan forbade suicide as sinful. Under some circum- 
stances it was even extolled as an honorable deed, and 
among the many ways in which it can be accomplished 
haraktri was considered the most honorable. At first 
sight it is hard to understand how a people, visually so 
sensitive, and mentally so realistic, should have regarded 
harakiri widi such favor ; for it presents the most grue- 
some and horrid sight imaginable. And yet there was 
a reason for extolling it. 

To describe the method briefly, I must state that it was 
the prerogative of man — a woman using die knife in 
another manner, as I have already suggested. A man, to 
commit suicide in the prescribed way, must first badic 
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himself, put on new clothing or a ceremonial robe, and, 
after praying before the shrine of his ancestors, sit on the 
tatami in the usual Japanese fashion, wind his lower limbs 
with a sash, then bare the upper part of the body, take a 
dagger nine and a half inches long, thrust it into the left 
of die abdomen, and steadily draw across it to the right. 
The cut must not be too deep, but just enough so that, 
when he takes a deep breath, he will expire instantly, 
falling forward. It was considered disgraceful to fall 
backward, exposing anguish on the face. 

When hdrakiri was imposed for punishment, it was only 
conventional, the condemned being beheaded by his 
trusted ftiend, while he stretched his' arm to take up the 
dagger laid before hinn 

The Japanese believed that the human soul had its seat 
in the bowels, v/here large ganglia of nerves are located. 
They shared the view of the old Hebrews who, as in the 
Bible, spoke of “ bowels of compassion,’^ or of the ancient 
Greeks who located the soul in the phren. A ftiend who 
is a Greek scholar tells me that phren means mind, head,’ 
as in phrcnolog}"; but originally it meant midriff which 
separates the heart and lungs -ftom the lower viscera. 
Later its location was elevated to the breast and sdll later 
to the head. The etymology describes the migration of 
the soul in Greece, but in Japan the scat of the soul re- 
mained stationar)\ It is not safe to take many things into 
one’s head. 

Of course, modem science wall not endorse the idea of 
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locating the soiil in any particular part of the body ; but 
once let such a belief— call it superstition if you like — be 
accepted, and the ugliness of this mode of death is for- 
gotten. Moreover, as harakiri was adopted by a higher 
social class and often as a form of punishment when the 
crime was not of a shameful sort, its association witli the 
men who died in tliis way lent to it the glamor of courage 
and even of glory. It is not how one dies but why he 
dies that determines the estimate of the manner of one’s 
death. If Barabbas and thieves had been tire only ones 
condemned to crucifixion, who would worship a cross? 
Even the ghastly and reaHstic pictures of Tissot lose tlieir 
repulsive features when we know of the Hfe of die Man 
who hung upon the Tree. 

So, when we are told of those thirty-two young men 
who, from a mistaken sense of patriotism and yet from 
the best of motives, made an attack on foreigners early 
in the days of the Restoration, and who were condemned 
to death by harakiri, even die foreign representatives, 
French and English, who demanded die punisliment, 
could not wimess die tragic occasion without a deep sense 
of admiration. The scene was enacted on a temple 
ground in Sakai, near Osaka, and as one by one die youdis 
disemboweled themselves, the foreign ministers were so 
impressed by dicir demeanor, that when seventeen had 
dispatclied dicmselves, dicy asked die Japanese authorities 
that die rest might be spared. 

; There is a temple-ground in die suburbs of Tokyo 
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where are the graves of forty-seven rontft (romn means 
literally wave-men, samurai who owed fealty neither to 
lord nor land). Their burial-place is hallowed ground to 
the Japanese, and is visited by many tourists and other 
foreigners, many of whom do not hesitate to bum incense 
at their graves, which arc marked by simple stone. I 
cannot go into the oft-repeated story of the forty-seven 
men who were condemned to harakiri because they vi- 
olated the law by taking justice into their own hands, by 
attacking and killing a man who had insulted their lord. 
They, themselves, recognized the justice of the law and, 
therefore, willingly submitted to it ; but they were not 
satisfied with the protection of the law accorded to insult. 
In an age when honor was considered dearer than lifi^^ 
the absence of an adequate legal protection of honor had 
to be supplied by some action which lay outside the pale 
of the law. Some provision for giving vent to feelings 
which cannot be suppressed by statute books was required. 
This was the reason why Theodore Roosevelt, whose 
mentality reminds one of the old-fashioned samurai, did 
not endorse the principle of peace at any price.^^ 
would exempt from peace treaties questions of honor, 
because these arc not matters for law to decide. That is 
why we still hear of duelling in Europe. I am afraid that 
even now in this juridical age there arc questions concern- 
ing national existence and honor that are difficult ot 
setdement by legal instruments, and an enforced legal 
solution will still leave the sense of wrong unrequited. 
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But to return to the forty-seven roniu, their action 
was no doubt illegal. It was right diat they should be 
punished. The law was upheld, but public sentiment 
was with them. To criticize it simply as an act of 
revenge is to ignore man’s deep-seated sense of justice. 
The English word revenge, venge, vengeance, shows 
that it is of the same root with vindication, claim, right 
or demand for justice. Is it not this innate feeling of 
justice that makes us take satisfaction in die operation 
of the law of Nemesis ? A certain foreigner to whom 
I once related die story of die forty-seven ro/»Vj, re- 
marked diat it savored only of revenge. What about 
the tragedies of Sophocles, Euripcdcs, Shakespeare ? 
Does not the idea of compensation, retaliation, restitu- 
tion, vengeance, run through most of these ? 

I have dwelt at some length on the story of the forty- 
seven roniti to show that, in the code of honor, some 
actions were taken with general approval which an 
advanced, but incomplete, apparatus of law would not 
sanction. As Bacon says, — “ Revenge is a kind of wild 
justice, which, die more man’s nature runs to, the more 
ought law to weed it out ; for as for the first wrong, it 
doth but offend die law, but the revenge of that wrong 
putteth die law out of office/’ Though vengeance — 
radicr public revenge — became one of the tenets of 
Bushido, and excusable at a time when die country was 
divided into many petty independent states and provincial 
private wars were still nor uncommon, as everywhere 
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when justice develops, punishment became die sole right 
of the state. 
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in passing, did not leave in its wake a developed sense of 
the new and more enlightened order now set before us 
as a goal. Meanwhile commerce, represented by inter- 
change of material goods, makes gigandc strides. Let 
it be far from me to blame commerce for the loss of 
honor. In this respect the Chinese merchants have a 
great lesson to teach us. They have in their shops, as a 
god of trade, a figure of a grim warrior, Kan-u. Two 
reasons are given for tliis warrior^s presence in a place 
wlrich he likely did not care to visit when alive. One is 
that he protected trade and the other is that he stuck to 
his word of honor. 

It is not that honor is declining. It is that traditions 
about it are decaying, and traditions are like shells with 
meat within. Beautiful as are their external color and 
form, these are not the essence of the life widiin. 

To an old man like myself, things familiar in my youth 
now seem to be more effulgent than ever — now diat they 
are irradiant in the setting sun. Are the things I beheld 
in boyhood days non-existent, a baseless fabric of vision, 
an illusion and a dream ? Or are tlicy the suggestion of 
the substance of things we all hope for? I leave die 
answer to coming generations. Meantime, if we take a 
glance at the rcHgious ideas of our people the next time 
wc meet here, we may get a partial answer to our query. 


X. 25. 1932. 



CHAPTER IX 

religious ideas of the JAPANESE 

In my two lectures on the morals of Old Japan and 
on the code of honor, as weU as in the first lecture on the 
apanese race, I called your attention to some spiritual 
C aractetBtics of our people. I may now group these 
charactensncs together and enlarge upon them under the 
Rdigiou, Mea, of the Japanese.” 

No q„«aon seems to be more embarrassing to a 
g man than to be asked about his religious ideas. 
The answer is as varied as the number of people to whom 
Ac ,n«t.„n is submitted. We find much Jth whieh to 

“ gr«t French mathematician 

IZ l T 0""“ Ae Avines dispute 

et the Pope pass verdict, but let the mathematicians 
go straight mto paradise.” 

A religious discussion is endless ; that is, it has no end 
more sensK than one. It can go on eternally lifce those 
medtteval scholasdc argnnrents about the natum of angels 
o Ae reach^ of paradise or the mares of hell, or it r^ay 
be endless him the Irishman., rope, rvhich had ody one 
“p fceeause the other was cut off. May we not say that 
rch^us connoversies have had their ends cut offin many 

strrvl''^ ” <>f-=»ee and philol 

rophy? Take Christianity, what has become rf the 
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doctrine of txansubstantiation, for wliich tens of martyrs 
were burnt at the stake? What about immaculate 
conception, of plenary inspiration, of papal infallibility ? 

Avoiding controversial subjects, I shall confine myself 
in the present lecture to the interpretation of the beliefs 
of our own people and treat of (i) what we mean by 
a religious belief ; (2) what the native religious beliefs 

as embodied in Sliinto were ; and (3) how Buddliism 
affected our faith ; and as to Cliristianity I shall take it 
separately. 


I 

.What man believes concerning his existence beyond 
this hfe, be it in the future or in the past, seems to me to 
constitute his faitir, and what he does as corollaries of his 
faith — especially in the act of worsliip — constitutes his 
religion. If his belief is contradicted by positive science, 
it is called superstition. A man may have some faith, 
with wliich, however, he may mix superstition. And the 
reason why superstitions are so general and so hard to 
fight is that they are not “ a lie which is all a lie,” but “ a 
lie which is part a truth.'* 

In a previous lecture, I dilated at some length on the 
^ artistic temperament of our people.. The sense of beauty, 
[extended horizontally, generates art, and tlic same sense 
I projected upwards, gives rise to a religion. Our people 
arc sentimental and artistic, and among tlicir higlicr 
sentiments and elevated tastes arc religious taste and 
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timcnt. Tliis is far from saying tliat they arc so swayed 

by religion that all their sentiments and all their tastes 
arc governed by it. 

Being largely of the nature of sentiment, the creed of 
1 C Japanese is incapable of concise statement. There 
arc religions whose articles of faith arc reduced to clear- 
cut catechisms, still leaving ample room for divines to 
dispute about them. Can any articles of faith make up a 
Sf " cut-and-dried theology is not 

faidi mystery and mysticism? ^ 

und ^‘^%ion which appeals most to my 
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to he call of supernatural reality." There is reh. 
rcahsm and realistic religion. ‘ 
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: The Japanese conception of religion is clear in experi- 
ence, but vague in theory. It begins in instinct, gains 
volume by sentiment, and grows in strength by emotion. 
“ First guessed by faint auroral flushes sent along the 
wavering vista of his dream, the Japanese draws nearer 
to his theme of the hereafter or of seoris past, not by 
power of intellect but by intensity of emotions. The 
race feels deep down in its consciousness that sublunary 
existence is not the whole of life. The present is more 
of a void than the past or tlie future, and the void is full 
of duties. Indeed, this belief is so ingrained in lis that it 
has become a mental habit wliich asks for no derhohstra- 
tion, a subconscious faith which no materialism can 
destroy. 

.dt is true we do not formulate the immortaKty of die 
soul in terms of philosophy or science. Neverdielcss, 
instinctively do we believe that the dead are alive, and 
that the living are not mere dust, destined to return to 
dust. Ask die most advanced agnostic among us if he 
entertains no beHef in a future life. His characteristic 
^cply win be, “ I do not know,’' by which he means, '' I 
cannot prove it.” But watch Iiim as he stands by his 
parents’ tomb, or as he dirows a handful of clods into die 
grave at the funeral of his friend ; a voice whispers in 
his cars that in die darkness of death “ the stars sliinc 
through his cypress-trees,” and he rarely fails to look 

to sec die breaking day across the mournful marbles 
play.” Nor is it only in hours of sorrow that his faidi 
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gleams through the darkness. At times of rejoicing his 
niind fondly turns to the absent from earth, and hears 
their glad response to his joy. He feels his life bound to 
all hfe, past, present or future. I have said more than 
once that he hvcs in the vast concourse of ghosts. He 
believes, as Savage did, that he had his birth when the 
stars were bom in the dim aeons of the past, and that his 
cradle was rocked by cosmic forces. 

n 

The importance of Shinto is due primarily to the fact 
at it is in its essence stricdy indigenous, and that it com- 
prehends more than a religious faith, as this is- usually 
understood.^ ^ Shinto may be called a bundle, or sheaf, 
o die primitive instincts arid aspirations of our race. All 
religion is conservative ; but in the case of Shinto, this 
oy^ty to the dead and the past is more truly so than even 
in the rehgious life of ancient Rome. Kohi-fu, the old 
custom of the land, has more’power than the mores majorutu 
mong the. Romans, and Shinto is the most faithful 
^ardian of our ancient traditions, keeping intact even 
their defunct doctrines and effete usages. 

From another reason does Shinto derive its importance, 
t IS m Its bemg the religion of the reigning House. Its 
tenets run through aU the chief rites and rituals of the 
ourt. It was, indeed, in earliest times the act of govem- 
ent itself. To govern and to worship are etymologically 
s\nonymous Matsurigoto^ meaning cither. Numerically, 
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too, Siiinto assumes vast importance, not that it has a 
large following, for it is impossible to count the number 
of its adlierents, but because of some sixteen thousalid 
shrines, great and small, national and local, and because of 
some fifteen thousand ministrants distributed throughout 
the country under a dozen or more sects. 

The name Sliinto is the short of the Chinese pronuncia- 
tion of Kami-no-micli{, the Way of the Gods, and was first 
used in Japan, in an historical compilation of 720 a.d., 
when it became necessary to distinguish tlie native cult 
from Buddhism and Confucianism. In die broad sense 
of die >vays of heaven or of nature, or in its more restricted 
moral significance of the righteous path, or in the philo- 
sopliical meaning of a divine dispensation, the same term 
'was used by Confucius himself thirteen centuries before 
its adoption amongst us. Prior to the introduction of 
this appellation, our simple faith was known as Kami- 
Nagara^ a word wliich defies exact translation, since the 
first of die component terms, Kami, commonly rendered 
god or deity, has no exact connotation ; and as to die 
second term, Nagara, “as it is,” die difficulty is even 
greater. Perhaps the translation “ man himself divine ” 
may convey sonic idea of die indigenous belief Kami 
is an existence, in wliicli all contradictions vanish. For 
diough human life is generally conceived as a struggle 
between “ die good wliich I would and wluch I do riot, 
and die evil vvhich I w'oiild not and wliich I practise,” 
as Saint Paul complained, the godlike (Katni^A^agara) 
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partakers of the divine nature, differ from ordinary mortals 
in that the) dwell in regions ivhere reigns perfect harmony. 

The focus of the Shinto faith hes in the doctrine oi 
Kami. As already said, this term has no exact equivalent 
in English. Literally it means above ”, super, supernal, 
supenor. How much it is related to a Turldsh word Kam, 
^ed among the Tungu Shamans, meaning an intermediat)' 
between man and gods, or with the Ainu term Kamoi, 
meaning a divinity, I am in n6 position to rell. As far 
^ I can translate it, it lies between super-man and super- 
^ uman or incorporeal being. Every’' creature, at the 
mstont of departure from this life, is freed from the tram- 
me which the flesh imposes upon the spirit, and there- 
pon attaim Kamt-hood. Kami is the quintessence of all 
animate or inanimate. Shinto is hylozoism or 
er pan psy chism, Kami, being life and psyxhe, which 
-Wests itself in ever)^ fonn and force of nature. 

The doctnne^ of Kami-Nagara precludes from Shinto 
y 1 ea of original sin. It has implicit faith in the innate 
p nty of the human soul. It beheves in the existence of 
e mner hght, the divine seed, but, not going farther or 
- . ■''here Matthev.^ Arnold stops, bv teaching 

t^t svreemess and hght are not only a normal but an 
ideal condmon to strive after. In fact, Shinto did not 
^ P^^y for forgiveness of sins, but for the s's'eet 
— iiappiness but not for blessedness. 

Ihe Hebrew conception of sin hardly exists. Esdl is 
e %.dth defilement or excess, something foreign 
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to the soul. 

Emphasize as best he maf* the diviner element in our 
nature, the most consistent Shintoist cannot be blind to its 
weaker side, and the deeper he probes into liis own heart, 
die clearer grows his discovery how far short of godlike 
purity Iiis thought and practice fall. Like the old Stoic, 
he may mentally deny the existence of sin, but from per- 
sonal experience he is forced to admit its reality. He 
may refuse to dub it a sin ; he may call it an impurity. 
Whatever the nomenclature, he cannot escape the un- 
comfortable feehng of a child who has told a lie. To 
get rid of this feehng he resorts to the rite of blowing it 
off (Iwrai) Hke dust, or washing it off (wisogi) like a 
stain. A rehgion which takes such sHght cognizance of 
die gravity of evil and sin, and which accepts the facts of 
mortal life as divinely ordered, can easily dispense with 
any elaborate theology or a stringent moral code. A 
groaning Hebraism is out of the question, but a smiling 
Hellenism is in place. There is self-contentment in 
Shinto. 

Professor J. S. Huxley maintains that the bchef in super- 
human beings is not an essential or integral part of the 
religious way of Hfc ; but he makes reverence the sole 
criterion of faith. Such a definition of rehgion approaches 
our notion — that even tlic head of a sardine is good and 
suflftciendy efficacious as a deity, if it is only believed in 
wnth sufficient sincerity and reverence. This is auto- 
suggestion pure and simple. One can see it in verbigera- 
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rion tised in incantarions. As far as the Japanese arc 
concerned, they do not suffer from the lack of olyects to 
worship. The Soo myriad divinities that fill the pantheon 
of the Yamato race include every single olyect in Nature 
and ever\^ article of man^s handiwork. There is a god 
of hearth and home, of fire and vrater, of thread and 
; needles, of pots and pans, of brushes and brooms and 
v.hat not. Recently a god was created for typewriters, 
for pins. Whatever senses us is worthy of our reverence 
and affection. 

But V, hence this astounding polytheism ? And whence 
this multiple reverence ? The sentiment commonly 
designated reference implies fear, dread, avre — ^as w'cll 2S 
faith and trust in and gratitude for things and men other 
dizn self. Especially true is this of a people as extrovert- 
ive as the Japanese. Their herd instinct is so highly 
developed that their individuality is absorbed hT the 
things around them. Their s}'mpathics go forth to such 
a degree as to enhven' their whole surroundings. A Shinto 
priest v/as once asked how^ he could seriomly ele^^ate a 
sv* ord, a mirror, a piece of stone, an old cap or the like, 
to a position of godhead. Said he, - An^nhmg that has 
^^r\-ed a man s use, especially when he treasured or liked 
it, partakes of his spirit, for love is LTe and power.’^ We 
an implement or other object, and our virtue goes 
into it while its >irtuc steals into us unavrares. 

In the impersonal mentality of the Japanese, the flowing 
in and the fiow'ing out of spirioia! force arc always dis- 
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tinguished. He may feel> but he does not anal)’7:e. To 
Iiini the divine and tlie human and all nature make one 
whole, and tlie whole being god, the parts are also gods. 
The everlasting divinity is called human during the time 
it resides on diis planet. The instant it is liberated from 
its ephemeral tenement of clay it is divine again. 

Though tile race is endowed vnth a deep sense of 
reverence, our people have no genius for putting into a 
credo their vague yearnings. Shinto is an embodiment 
of their primitive aspirations. They could satisfy their 
craving by a natural animistic worsliip, consisting of 
ablution and offering. If with you cleanliness is next 
to godhness, with Sliinto die two are synonymous. Life 
eternal is not the goal of their ambidon ; cartlily existence 
is quite sufficient for gods. 

Thus Shinto has never developed a pliilosophy or 
dicology. As a religion it is infantile ; but, liltc an 
infant, it is full of surprises, attractions and promises. A 
few words now about its moral precepts. 

As all natural instincts are part and parcel of one’s being, 
they arc no impediment to a god-like life — hence no 
asceticism. Sliinto is unmoral. Its vcr\^ gods were 
perhaps like the utunitta of die Romans. To be god-like 
constrains no abstemious life. The gods do not deny 
themselves. Only dicy never indulge in excesses. Kan- 
tiagara, the condition of godhead, is the normal wholesome 
state of natural existence, a state of existence congenial to 
an artistic as well as a realistic temperament. In order 
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to be natural, an arrificia] aid is called for, and therefore 
to c very natural, Sliinto has become extremely ritualistic. 

c State docs not consider its many rites and ceremonies 
as re 'gious functions. Ritualism forms the bulk of 

nto profession, and in some respects estranges it from 
real as well as spiritual life. 


words about Buddhism. The introduction 
o uddhism into Japan dates back to the middle of the 
century. Its missionary operations ever since the 
ri Asoka (250 b.c.) had been reaping con- 

»dcraHe fruit in tic touthem part of Aria, and extended 
y way of Baana as far as Syria and Egypt, and even into 
rcecc and Macedonia. By 67 a.d. it found its way to 
L tought thither by Chinese emissaries, who 

had been despatched wesm^ard in search of a nenv rchgion 
which prophecy had declared would be started about 
at time, a prophecy which might have referred to 
Mstiamty, as far as time was concerned. 

It IS well to bear in mind that Buddhism is divided into 
great branches, the Northern and the Southern, more 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
V h- ] » /r branch, called also the “ Lesser 

j . in Sanskrit or S/;^'o in Japanese), 

cepted m Ceylon and Siam, is a purer form md simpler 
m doctrme. The Northern, called die » Greater Vehicle ” 
Ya„a or Da^o), has deviated widely from the 
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original teachings of Sakya-Muni. It has gained not only 
in intellectual volume, in theology and philosophy, but 
also in accretions of foreign matter, absorbing the teachings 
and legends and gods of alien and hostile religions. Botli 
these schools found their way from China to Japan viz 
Korea. They came just at the time when the country 
was eager to learn from abroad. On their arrival they 
found die ground already occupied by Confucianism, 
which counted among its adherents the members of the 
Court and die learned of the land. Naturally, Buddhists 
were met by opposition from them ; but, at the same 
time, it was in the high social circles that die new tenets 
won their first votaries. 

The rapid spread of this religion was due to die conver- 
sion, during the latter part of the sixth century, of die 
Prince Imperial and Regent of the Crown, A man of 
the highest character and of extraordinary ability, who 
combined in his person die sagacity of a statesman and 
the virtues of a saint, a savant and an artist, Shotoku Taishi 
took under liis patronage die native followers and foreign 
teachers of die new faith. A unique figure in die annals 
of our country, liis contributions to our civilization were 
incalculable. He reconciled in a genuine Japanese fasliion 
aU the conflicting faiths, calling Shinto die root, Confu- 
cianism the flower, and Buddliism the firuit of die one 
tree of life. He established different institutions of chanty, 
such as monasteries, orphanages, dispensaries, hospitals , 
he built many temples, some of wliicli arc still standing as 
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marveUous monuments of architecture, having weatliercd. 
the storm of time for well-nigh fifteen centuries. 

But very soon after the death of this Prince, Buddhism 
egan to be disturbed by sectarian difierences of opinion. 
Among the founders of sects, two names arc worthy of 
^eaal mention, Saicho, canonized as Dengyo Daishi, and 
u ai, as Kobo Daishi, founders respectively of the two 
s^ong sects of Tendai (Heavenly Command), and Shingon 
(True Word). Both belonged to the early part of the 
t century. Though both of these saints studied in 
an the fundamentals of their sects were brought 
t t ley not only admitted the Shinto cult into their 
aith but absorbed Shinto gods into their pantheon, 
n e part of Shinto, few shrines were able to retain 
riginal integrity ; quite frequently the two religions 
n^ed and mingled. Buddhist deities found lodgment 
side by «de with Shinto gods under the same shelter. In 
pnvate households you stiU see a miniature Buddhist 
r Qv ’ ^^^se by it a shelf provided with a few insignia 

’ to. In Mediaeval Europe very prudent people 
woBhpped bodi Cto and Satan, in otder to be ante 
’ “ ‘'f ^ Aem should fail, the other would 

me to e p. Similarly, the Japanese took poHcies in 
o competing insurance companies, one with its head- 
quarters m Paradise, which lay somewhere in the West, 

^ of Heaven. 

^ °^^urs in the family, the babe is taken to a 
o s me for consecration and blessing ; - but when 
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there is a death, the funeral is often conducted by a Bud- 
dliist priest. Sliinto festivals are occasions of joy and 
rejoicing, of thanksgiving and merry-making. Buddhist 
festivals are usually suggestive of sin and of sorrow, of 
sober thoughts and sombre musings. 

The final and practical identity of all religions has been 
expressed in a well-known verse : — 

“ Be it crystal of snow-flake frail. 

Be it globule of hoary hail, 

Be it the form of thick-ribbed ice, — 

If but the sun's warm rays upon them fall, 

They melt and merge in one element all.” 

Thus in closest ties united, the two faiths had spent 
centuries together, when, with the Restoration of the 
Imperial pow^er in 1S68, Shinto resumed its ancient dig- 
nity, and the native faitli left the spouse of alien origin ; 
but the separation is still largely on legal paper only. This 
attempt of tlie Government to get rid of Buddhism placed 
Japan in the position of an American lady who wanted 
a new hat. A saleswoman who showed her various 
samples, picked out one and said “ Tliis is most becoming 
to you. You look ten years younger in it.” The lady 
flung it away, saying “ I won’t have it if it makes me look 
ten years older when I take it off.” Japanese life is much 
fuller and liappicr with Buddliism than without it and 
yet, frorii sheer bluff, so to speak, she, chat is Japan, fried 
to fling it away. I think tlic lady after all bought the hat, 
and so did Ja|>au contuuic to keep Buddhism, and the 
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po^Iace continue to worship the Kami and the Buddha 
wi reverence and fervor. As ecclesiastical insdturions 
ey are both equally recognized by the Government. 

A TT been treating Buddhism as an institution, 

sue it has not been altogether free from errors, sins 
crimes. It has been anything but the teaching of its 
cr. In judging religions which we do not profess, 
wc have to be both just and charitable. 

The most original and authentic exposition of the 
teachmg of Sakya-Muni is embodied in the foUosv-ing 
sentences which he uttered as he came down from a 
nt o meditation : There are two extremes tsdiicb 

1 iT^ ° J^^nounced the world ought not to follow,— 

wli" hand, to sensual pleasures, 

c IS degrading, vulgar, ignoble, unprofitable, fit 
y for the worldly-minded ; and habitual devotion, 
on j other hand, to self-mortification, which is painful 
Ignoble unprofitable. There is a middle path discovered 
by the Tathagata (Buddha), a path which opens the e>-es 
in« understanding, which leads to peace, to 

is ^tisdom, to Nirvana. Verily, it 

mtian \ Bight-fold Path (ariyo atlangiko 

forn ’ 1 Views, Right Aspirations 

£2% Condua (or Work), 

^ght Livelihood, Right Effort (or Training), Right 
Mmdfiilness, and Right Rapture.” 

Pah f- public Utterance of Gautama, delivered in 

o five former associates in Benares, is known as 
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the Bana, and sounds simple enough at first hearing. The 
instant we inquire what is meant by tlie Noble Eight- 
fold Path, we are struck at once by the recondite meanings 
attached to each of these categories. 

Under Right Conduct (Kammanto) tlie power of love 
is portrayed and its exercise enjoined, forming a fit parallel 
to the tliirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to die Corin- 
thians. It says : 

“ All die means that can be used as bases for doing right 
are nor worth die sixteenth part of the emancipation of 
'^cart through love. Love takes them all up into itself, 
outshining them in radiance and glory. 

Just as whatsoever stars there be, their radiance avails 
not the sixteenth part of the radiance of die moon. Love 
takes them all up into itself, outshining them in radiance 

and glory. , , 

Just as in the last mondi of the rains, at harvest ume, the 
sun, mounting up on high into die clear and cloudless sky, 
oveip^vhclms all darkness in the realms of space, ^ and shines 
' forth in radiance and glory ; — just as in the nig t, w 
, the da^vn is breaking, the Morning Star shines out in radi- 
ance and glor>--j«st so all the means that can be used 
as helps towards doing right avail not the sixteenth pan ot 
the emancipation of heart dirough love ! 

■ Under the head of Right Rapture {sawahili),b described 
the beatitude of one who has attained to Nirvana, that 
state of spiritual exaltation where no evil can touch or 
harm him. It is a state of rapture and joy, and not of 
unfeeling indifference, as it is sometimes supposed to be. 

* Translation of Rhys-Davids, as dted in Nitobe, Tie Japanese Pialim, 

p. 147. 
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Messed are we who hate not those who hate us ; 
o among men full of hate, continue void of hate, 
dwell in health among the ailing ; 
o among men weary and sick, continue well, 

esse are we who dwell free from care among the care- 
worn ; ” 

Who among men full of worries, continue calm, 
jessed indeed are we who have no Hndranees ; 

o s a ccome feeders on joy, Hke the gods in their 
shmmg splendour.” ^ 


■R search among the voluminous literature of 

u sm, we should often come across words and 
oug ts, parables and incidents, with which the Gospels 
ve made us famihar ; so much so that not a few suspect 
a strong influence of Buddhism upon early Christianity, 
ether the origins of the two religions, now called 
e re 'gion of the East and the religion of the West, be 
two, if we divest both of their wrappage, we shall 
nearly alhed in many particulars they 
ough at the foot of the liill the ways are far apart, 
as we ascend higher and higher, the nearer approach our 

meet at the summit, to share the view 
o the plams below from the height of the same divine 
om. ^ On this height, in the fulness of time, may be 
brought mto common brotherhood, the philosophers of 

W J ^ South, the thinkers of the 

1 ^ fi 

g onfied by all His children. The hour is coming when 
c on e mountains of Samaria nor in the city of 
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Jerusdem, neither in the Orient not in the Ocadcnt, bat 
in spirit and in troth, wherever nren come together m 
brotherly love. shaU they worship the same ’ 

tins not the mte Clrrisdan spirit? Ho'V much attej 
is made to spread tlris spirit in Japan wJl form the hem 
of my next lecture wWch is “ Clnistiamty m Japan. 


X. 28. 1932. 


» Severn] pnsrngcs 
Japanfst NaiJon, Chapter \ , on Relig 


arc taken from Tie 



CHAPTER X 


CHRISTIANTTY IN JAPAN 

In treating the subject of Christianity in Japan it is not 
my purpose, much as I should like to indulge in specula- 
tion, to discuss whether the apostle St. Thomas came to 
India and there infused into Buddhism the spirit of 
Christianity, or whether the Nestorian teachers found 
their way to Japan in die yth or 8th centurj^ I shall rest 
on safer and wcU substantiated historical ground and state, 
(i) how Christianity came to and spread in Japan in the 
1 6th century, and how and why it was forbidden ; (2) 

how it was rc-introduced by Protestant missionaries m 
the 19th century, and what it has done ; and (3) 
may be expected of it in future. 

I 

W^e all know that oversea enterprise were started in 
every direction in the wake of the discovery of America 
by Columbus. The most enterprising adventurers were 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, whose jealousies and 
clauns to new lands v/crc settled by the famous Demarca- 
tion line of Pope Alexander VI in 1493, an imaginary line 
dravm three hundred miles, later shifted eight hundred 
miles farther, west of the Azores. This bull gave to 
Spain all the lands west of the line and to Portugal those 
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east of it. The Spaniards confined their explorations to 
the western hemisphere, the Americas, while the Portu- 
guese extended their routes of navigation toward the east, 
i.e. to Africa and India. Vasco da Gama, a Portuguese, 
took the eastern route and on reaching India (1542) heard 
of die Pliilippines, wliich he called the Eastern Islands. 
Magellan (1522) had taken a westerly course by way of 
the strait which now bears his name, and upon landing in 
die Pliilippines, where he was killed, called them the 
Western Islands. 

According to the general plan of the Roman Catholic 
Churcli, Japan was expected to become a colony of 
Portugal, as was India. Already there had been planted 
a Portuguese colony at Goa, halfway between Bombay 
and Calcutta. From this center it was hoped that the 
influence of the Holy See might emanate. Accordingly, 
the great Jesuit, Francis Xavier, came to Goa for the 
gigandc task of a spiritual conquest of the East. This 
was in die middle of die i6th century. Just about that 
time, a young Japanese samurai (by name Anjiro), who 
was guilty of manslaughter and could not safely live in 
his own country, found refuge in Goa and came under 
the spell of Xavier. Having become a zealous convert, 
Anjiro prevailed upon liis preceptor to preach die Gospel 
in his native land. 

^ Xawer arrived in Japan in 1549* accompanied by some 
of his Portuguese and Japanese brethren. He found the 
country in practical anarchy, each feudal lord, governing 
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his little feudatory and fighting with a rival lord. As to 
religious thought, he found Shinto totally absorbed by 
Buddhism, and this Buddhism itself become so worldly 
as to ally itself with the cause of different barons and actual- 
ly engaged in carnal warfare. By its ambition Buddhism 
forfeited the respect of the people and the patronage of 
the great. The samurai, whose occupation constant!) ^ 
exposed him to danger and who needed for consolation 
a source beyond earthly power, yearned for a spiritual 
guidance other than that in vogue. 

In tliis respect Xavier’s arrival was timely. He stayed 
only two years, but was so well received by the great and 
small tlaat he himself spoke of his Japanese converts m 
highest praise. His popularity was primarily due to his 
personality ; but there were other causes as wcU for the 
success of his mission. One of them is that the Roman 
Catholic rites seemed familiar because they were not 
unlike those of Buddhism. On their part, the Jesuit 
missionaries were so surprised at the many similantics 
between Christianity and Buddhism tliat they attributed 
the Buddhist rites to tlie deceptive invention of the dc^ih 
None the less did the missionaries take every advantage 
to make their faith acceptable to the native mind. They 
even adopted some Buddhist nomenclature so that the 
populace might swallow Roman Catholic doctrines 
without feeling any difference between these and the 
religion to which they were accustomed. It is true that 
they freely used Latin words wlicn they could find no 
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apt translation* To the Japanese converts, strange and 
nnintelligible exoticism was no impediment, since a vast 
number of Buddhist expressions had been in circulation 
in their original Pali or Hindustani. Or, if some expres- 
sions jarred upon native ears, the rites and ceremonies of 
the Catholic church, whicK appealed to the eyes, were so 
like Buddliist observances that Christianity, as preached 
by die Jesuits and later by the Franciscans, Dominicans 
and Augustinians, was often considered as but a new sect 
of Buddliism. To give but two of the most common 
examples : die Buddhist goddess of mercy, Kwamion, 
usually portrayed with an infant in her arms,. can easily 
pass for a figure of the Virgin, wliilc the familiar statue 
one meets with by the roadside, the particular friend and 
protector of children, was Jizo, a name that sounds much 
like Jesus. 

• There was also a more mundane reason for the rapid 
spread of Cliristianity. When, in 1542, a small Chinese 
junk, manned by Portuguese traders, was wrecked, on a 
soudiem island and the natives went to its rescue, an 
exchange of wares took place. The most valuable articles 
then obtained were some firearms and gunpowder. The 
story of these traders was widely circulated in Europe 
and they were followed by others of tlieir countrjmicn 
residing in tlic Orient. The fabulous profit of 1200 per 
cent, was an irrcstiblc attraction for every kind of adven- 
turer. 

The daimyo of Satsuma, by espousing Xawer’s tcacliing. 
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had easier access to the supply of firearms. 
being cynicsl ^ve may doubt v/hich ^vas the greater 
incentive for baprism, the Gospel or the firearms ; or 
which vras the stronger reason for espousing the Gospel, 
the salvation of one’s soul or the defeat of the Buddhht 
moni; 5 , v;hose conduct v;as becoming unbearable. 

If the causes for the spread of Christianic}' wxre not 
unmixed, the rapidity of its grovrth v/as certainly pheno- 
mcnaL In X581, Akty years after Xavier’s arrival, there 
were two hundred churches in the different provinces of 
the country' and 150,000 professing Christians of all classes 
of society. At the end of the i6th century, the number 
of cont'crts was estimated at 300,000. It was believed 
by some diat in a few generations all Japan w'ould be 
converted to the Holy Faith. 

As in cvery^ concern and undertal;ing of life, where 
there is prosperity' the seeds of decay arc simultaneously 
planted. Popularity begets pride. Success calls form 
envw. 

Those v/ho entered into the labors of Xavier soon forgot 
his humility', tact and patience, and, relying upon the 
potver of their numben, began to he ambitious for more 
power and intolerant of whatev'cr opposition there might 
be. And incrtitably', as Chrisrianicy' made its influence in- 
creasingly' felt, opposition showed itself among Buddhists 
and Shintoists. There was no great reconciler such as 
Shotoku Taishi, v.ho called Shinto the root, Confucianisu^ 
the flov/cr and Buddhism the fruit of the human mind. 
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Suppose there had been a would-be reconciler, would 
the Spanish, Italian or Portuguese missionaries have co- 
operated with tlie then existing reHgionists? Tolerance 
was not one of their virtues. In tlieir owi honieiand were 
raging persecution and inquisition. The Council of Trent 
(1545) had decreed die absolute ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Pope. How could the missionaries exerdsc 
tolerance towards other faiths, though these were located 
in die peripheries of their spiritual dominion ? If in this 
connection we take into account the fact that the Council 
of Trent was conducted under the influence of Philip II 
or Charles V, both advocates of Spanish absolutism, we 
can easily see why the missionaries met with a fiasco in 
Japan at a moment when they appeared to be reaping a 
rich harvest of souls. 

Animosity against Christianity was definitely established 
in 1587, but the edict of this year did not go beyond order- 
ing the missionaries to leave the countr)^ It did not 
apply to native Christians or to foreign merchants. 

To understand how hostility to Christianity began, wc 
must note two facts. One is that when Pinlip II united 
Portugal to his Spanish territory, diough he confirmed 
die right of the Portuguese to the monopoly of trading 
direedy with Japan, the latter were not on the friendliest 
terms with dieir new and greater compatriots, the Span- 
iards. The other fact to recall is that the Pope in 1585 
vested in die Jesuits, who were Portuguese in nationality 
and had their headquarters in Malacca and Macao, the 
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sole right to preach in Japan. But in a certain diplomatic 
negotiation which took place between Japan and the 
Philippines, a number of Franciscan friars, who were 
Spaniards and were quartered in those islands, were sent 
out to Japan as envoys, and, taking advantage of their 
privilege, began to preach there. 

Thus were sown the seeds of national and sectarian 
jealousy between the Portuguese Jesuits and the Spanish 
Franciscans. The rest of the story can be easily imagined 
from similar instances in Europe. The Japanese authorities 
and converts began to suspect that after all the holy fathers, 
the padres as they were called, were not all as unselfish as 
they professed to be. The incident that brought to a 
head the growing suspicion was slight in character, but 
it was taken as evidence. 

A Spanish galleon, the San Felipe, bound from Manila 
to Mexico, was caught in a typhoon oif the coast of 
Shikoku, and towed into a harbor. The pilot of the San 
Felipe, in order to escape an uncomfortable consequence, 
boasted of the power of Spain, and produced a map of 
the world to show the extent of her domains in Europe, 
America and Asia. In reply to a question as to how this 
greatness was attained he explained that the Kings begin 
by sending into the countries they wish to conquer 
religeux, who induce the people to embrace their religion, 
and when there was a sufficient number of converts to 
ensure a following, an army was sent. His hearers were 
naturally alarmed as to the underlying political intent of 
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the Church. After this event anti-Christian legislation 
became more and more stringent. 

The edict of expulsion and the persecutions which 
followed were the work of Hideyoshi, sometimes called 
the Napoleon of Japan, who was practically the ruler of 
the country at the end of the i6th century. His successor, 
lyeyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa Shogunate, pursued 
a liberal policy and though he did not formally abrogate 
the edict, he did not carry it out strictly, but rather wel- 
comed European merchants to the country. We must 
remember that about this time the English formed the 
East India Company, and the Dutch companies in die 
East combined their forces. These two nationalides were 
more interested in trade than in proselyting. Their 
Protestantism was in their favor. Therefore, when diey 
sent their agents to Japan, these were well received and 
were given land upon which to reside and trade. But 
lycyasu’s lenient atritude did riot last long. Whether 
reports derogatory to die missionaries reached his cars or 
whether the new converts behaved in a manner obnoxious 
to the religious or polirical authorities, lyeyasu in 1612 
forbade the adoption of the Clirisrian religion, and this 
proliibition was confirmed by Iris successors. Let it be 
stated in honor of the Cliristians, and also of the Japanese 
race, diat the government measures could not rob the 
converts of dieir new faith. It is esrimated that in the 
course of persecution, lasting from 1614 to 1635, some 
280,000 had to meet the penalty for this in vary ing degrees. 
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Over one thousand suffered martyrdom by crucifixion, 
burning and beheading. 

The exclusion law was not applied to the Portuguese 
and the Dutch, but even they were not allowed to live 
outside a small island near Nagasaki. But the fate of 
the Portuguese was soon sealed. In 1637 the peasants 
in the feudatory of Amakusa near Nagasald rose in revolt, 
pardy on account of heavy taxation, and partly because of 
a superstition that a certain lad of goodly appearance was 
to deliver them from suffering. The peasants won the 
sympathy of some Christian ronin and for a time the up- 
rising presented an ominous appearance. A modey 
crowd of 20,000, including all classes and sorts of men, 
gathered in an abandoned castle and defied for some time 
a large army sent firom long distances. In our history the 
event is known as the Christian Rebellion of Shimabara, 
and marks for nvo centuries the submergence of the 
Christian cause, because it furnished the strongest reason 
for the prohibition of that religion. 

The Tokugawa became obsessed with fear of the foreign 
religion— the evil faith. Every precaution was 
taken to root it out of die land. The chief work of a 
local administration and of ecclesiastical regulations was 
the discovery and elimination of the Christians. Once a 
year the villagers and townsmen W’^ere called to the public 
place and were required to trample upon fuiniita (literally 
stamping-board) bearing the image of the Virgin or of 
Christ, as a test of their faith. Anyone who could give 
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infbrmatioii to the authorities concemins; a Christian 
believer was highly rewarded. But here and there in 
remote places, or under the disguise of some innocent 
practices, was the Christian faith preserved by a few pious 
souls. Some of them deposited a crucifix in the sanctum 
of the Shinto shrine, which nobody thought of opening, 
and there worshipped it. Sometimes a carved or painted 
image, to all appearance Buddhistic but marked with a 
small cross in the folds of the garment, was adored. 

Never was a religious believer niore consisteiitly sought 
for, scrutinized, watched and persecuted. With the 
exception of a few families who retained the faith and 
kept up its practices in secret for some nventy decades, 
the land was swept clean of the followers of Christ. So 
continued the proliibition of Christianity, with varying 
strictness, until 1873. 

II 

When the country was opened to foreign trade in 1854 
and foreigners obtained the right of residing in tlic land, 
one of the first objections made by European diplomats 
was against the placards posted in all public places through- 
out tlic country forbidding “ the evil faith They took 
such a public announcement as an insult to their national 
religion and to their personal faith. At first the Japaticsc 
authorities tried to exonerate themselves by stating that 
the notice bore no direct mention of Christianity, for it 
said simply “ an evil faith But no casuistr}’ of this 
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sort could hold water, and finally in 1873 the boards were 
taken down. Christianity was thenceforth to be tolerated. 
Even before the formal lifting of the prohibitory laws, 
missionaries, both of Roman Catholic and of Protestant 
persuasion, had arrived in Japan. Some Catholic mis- 
sionaries had been stationed in the Riu-Kyu Islands, so 
that, as soon as they found it safe to take up the work 
broken for two hundred years, they re-entered Japan Jn 
1858. Faithfully they have worked in educational fields 
and charitable fines and are quietly bringing into their 
fold a steadily increasing number. The Greek Catholic 
Church, though it was for a time suspected of political 
designs, being strongly backed by the Russian govern- 
ment, has proved an immense power chiefly on account 
of the personality of its first leader. Archbishop -Nicolai. 

As to Protestant missions, the first representatives to 
enter the country were the Anglicans, who started work 
in Nagasaki in 1859. They were soon followed by the 
American Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed missionaries. 
These men came under most uninviting circumstances , 
but, due chiefly to their intelligent zeal and tact and their 
personal character, they were listened to by the curiousj 
the reviling and the seeking. The first Protestant baptism 
took place in 1862, but during the next ten years not more 
than ten converts were baptized. The first Japanese 
church was built in Yokohama in 1872. In the same year 
was undertaken the translation of the Bible. Until then 
the Chinese translation had been used. The complete 
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version of the New Testament was published in 1880, 
and that of the Old in 1887. 

hi all these years there was no government opposition 
or impediment to the spread of the Gospel, The authori- 
ties were simply indilferent and so was tlie general public. 
The Buddhists raised the strongest objecdoii, but tlie 
Shintoists looked upon the new teaching with no particular 
concern. Meanwhile the early Christian converts showed 
great zeal as well as intelligence and at times tliey took 
the offensive as against the older religions. In the spread 
of the Christian faith the part taken by die leading pioneer 
missionaries deserves deep admiration. Some of them, it 
is true, had more zeal than wisdom, tact or prudence. 
Not a few were despatched to the country who had no 
idea of Oriental drought or history. They came with an 
intellectual equipment fit only for work among the savage 
tribes of Africa. In course of time, however, the weaker 
brcdiren were weeded out and the better qualified re- 
mained. 

The field in which Christian missionaries have proved 
of most use and influence is diat of education. This is 
especially true in the case of American and English 
missions. The demand for the English language was 
great in the early days of Mciji. To the missionaries 
themselves, diat was the best mediod of introducing 
among Japanese youdis a knowledge of the Christian 
religion tlirough the Bible. 

In evaluating the service of Christian teaclicrs, I should 
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lilcc to call your attention to what I said in the fint lecture 

concerning the keen power of perception of the Japan^- 

I remarked then that they arc e%'er ready to distinguish 

' 1 A 

the genuine from the spurious in human character. 

Japanese congregation would easily grade the mental 

and moral calibre of their foreign leaders, and, once 

trusted by his flock, the shepherd was rewarded by 2 

faithful foUovring. Fortujiately for die cause of Christiaii- 

ity the missionaries were, on the whole, men of sincere 

devotion and transparent character, which told more than 

intellectual parts. Their success was due to this fact rather 

than to any other. Except, perhaps, in the English 

language, the schools they started did not offer great^ 

advantages dian did the native institutions, but the teacher s 

personal influence was much more marked. 

Especially was this the case in the education of women. 
In fact the education of girls may be said to have been 
started by the missionaries. In this field the Japanese 
themselves lagged behind. The government followed 
in the path of the missionaries. In kindergarten work, 
too, the missionaries opened the way. 

Next to their educational work, Christian missionaries 
in Japan must he credited wadi the iniriation of voluntar}' 
social welfare work. I shall not dilate upon the demands 
made upon the rather scanty purse of missionaries or upon 
the hbcralit}’- they have shown in the midst of their ovti 
privations. But the Christian institurions of relief— da}- 
nurseries, maternity houses, homes for the helpless. 
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hospitals, work in slums, etc. — even if they do not equal 
the present-day public institutions in scope or number, 
•may at least be given honor in two respects : for 
pioneering effort, and for the spiritual element they have 
infused into their work, a quality notoriously wanting in 
bureaucratic activities. 


Ill 

Education and social work, however, are but accessories 
to die scheme of Oriental evangelization. But here I 
tread upon debatable ground. The relative merits of 
various religious confessions, not to speak of religious 
sects, is a subject I am in no position to discuss. This much 
can be said, diat denominationalism has been tried and 
found wanting. Christians may take for dick motto. 

United we stand, divided we fall.’’ Particularly is 
diis the case in questions where all sects arc agreed, as for 
example, social welfare, higher education, and work 
nmong rural commimities. There the field is broad, 
varied and needy. It is, therefore, a most encouraging 
sign that churches arc at least talking of uniting. 

But more important dian union is the change in the 
whole orientation of mission work. Quite recently a 
number of mission boards, supporting 10,000 missionaries 
in the Far East, have sent some of the ablest Christian 
laymen to the field to study the situation and their report 
is now being published. 

fn \dcw of the growth of nationalism in China and 
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Japan, of the intellectual attainment of Eastern peoples, 
and of the changes in the interpretation of Christianitt* 
in the West, the fundainentai conception of the obj’ect and 
method of missions is likcK' to be revised. Instead of 
merely instructing the “ benighted heathen,” Western 
Christians whose souls, in the words of a hymn, “ were 
lighted from on high ’ arc henceforth to adopt the 
principle of mutual exchange and sharing of views ssitb 
oriental imnds. This new conception is surely and truly 
a Christian one. As one of your greatest poets says : 

I “ Not what wc give, but what wc share. 

For the gift without the giver is bare.” 

The religion of Christ will itself be enriched by an 
Oriental interpretation. There is an eastern door in 
His ^mple through which the West has not yet looked, 
muc ^ less entered. Through this portal of aware and 
temple built by"^ the Man of Sorrow's 
and when we find within Joy and not Pleasure, Blessing 
and not Happiness, Wisdom and not Know-ledge, Self- 
lessness and not Self-expression, we feel that we base 
n a step higher in the eselution of the human race. 


XI. I. 1932. 
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JAPANESE POETRY 

In order to disillusion my hearers, if they are generous 
enough to entertain any illusion of anticipated interest 
in my lecture this evening, to which I have given the title 
Japanese Poetry, I wish to state why I have chosen this 
subject. 

Poetry is usually defined as the art of expressing in 
melodious words, tlioughts which are the creations of 
fancy and imagination. If this definition is accepted in 
a strict sense, poetry, for which I am using the term uta, 
does not exist in Japan. Yet you say, “ There does not 
"exist a people tliat has no poetry."’ So say we also. One 
of our poets has written, ‘‘ The birds singing among the 
trees, the insects cliirping in tlie.grass and the frogs croak- 
ing in the water are all repeating poems.” If we had 
more sensitive cars or if wc could command certain wave- 
lengths, we might certainly hear the music of the spheres. 
Thus considered, poetry is not an art in the sense that it 
is opposed to nature. It is art only in tlic sense of being a 
voluntary act of man ; and in this voluntary act of singmg 
under poede inspiradon, man’s will plays such a small 
part that it is almost involuntar}% that is, natural. 

Utn literally means song, being a noun derived from 
the verb utn-tt, to sing, that is to express one’s feeling in 
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is not pliilosophy. To write a philosophical treatise in 
verse is like building a house with paper instead of wood 
and putting it together with pins instead of nails. There 
arc delicate sentiments that are best expressed in a very 
few words, words that suggest by association or by sound 
more than dictionaries assign to them. For example, by 
the use of homonyms, words that have the same sound 
but different meanings, we can express the state of our 
mind while the words used' contain no psychological 
implication. Take the word wafsu, which when used as 
a noun means the pine-tree, but, used as a verb means to 
wait. A lover wandering among pine-trees can slyly 
appoint a rendezvous in a grove. .It is like saying ni 
English, My heart pineth for thee Kawa in Japanese 

is river. Kawam is to change. It does not require great 
poetical genius to sbg of a stream, when what is really 
meant is change. Homonyms are naturally amphibologi" 
cal, that is, they arc ambiguous and equivocal. Yasashi 
may mean cither meek or easy ; Ucikti may denote to 
write or to scratch ; onioi, thought or heavy weight. 

You can infer from what I have said that there is plenty 
of space for punning or play upon words, and this cheap 
kind of wit not infrequently mars the beauty of a poem- 

II 

Having looked at the construction of the uta, I wish 
to proceed to the favorite themes of our poets, and here 
I do not feel much elation in saying that brevity precludes 
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any elaboration of an event or elucidation of an idea. 
Indeed it does not allow space for a great subject. There 
would scarcely be room for an iita about Ossian’s ‘‘ great 
revolving orb whose glorious rays illumine the boundless 
space ”, but there are thousands of verses about the moon. 
When the Milky Way is die motif, its size is reduced to ^ 
die dry bed of a stream. The sentiments most often 
expressed are of a tender and delicate nature. Audiologies 
classify their collections under die heading of die four 
seasons of die year ; then, inevitably come love-poems, 
and verses of congratulation or of condolence.. 

From die large number of poems written on the varying 
aspects of nature, particiJarly on die flowers and birds in 
spring and summer, on die moon and insects in autumn, 
on die snow and mountains in winter, on the streams and 
clouds, you may righdy judge diat die Japanese arc keen 
to perceive the smallest objects and their detail. You will 
also notice that by describing an ounvard object diey 
utter an inner drought of wliich they will seldom speak 
in prose. It is often tantalizing to be given just a glimpse 
of what is lurking within. AU manner of rhetorical figures 
were applied in using the tliirty-onc syllabic vcliiclc for 
die conveyance of emotions. Sometimes the uta is no 
more than a finger-sign pointing, as it were, at an object ; 
or it may be a mere ejaculation. It is a revelation of 
what psychologists call the tone of a feeling. 

Uta, which originally was meant to be sung and wliich 
appealed to the car, came in course of time to be written 
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the fact that it is a translation of a passage from a Buddhist 
sutra. The man who composed it, popularly believed 
to^ be Kobo Daishi, deserves all praise for ingeniously 
using forty-seven syllables without repeating a single one. 

The rules of Japanese prosody are extremely simple; as 
it require rhyme or the measure of syllables. The 

main pecuharity Hes in the alternate lines of seven and 
ve syllables. Why this monotonous arrangement 
ppea s to our ears as musical is still an open question, and 

advanced as to the effect of 
^ ^ have as yet seen no conclusion of the 


expenments which are being tried on the ear and on the 
voca organs. There must be a scientific reason for the 
option of this arrangement, which has continu^ 
re ^ong us from prehistoric times and the mere 
^ nting of these numbers exercises a soothing effect upon 


her important requirement of our prosody is that 
no vulgar or alien word should be used. Being a pecuhar 
mo c of expressmg Japanese sentiments, the choice of 

Hrnr 1 approved antique vocabulary', 
dons 'Wishes to write a verse about new inven- 

for raSr "I For example, 

of iron”, but as 

metal ” For t 1 archaic, it should be “ black 

over the threed“S^[,f ”;,«■> 

“ctal IS adopted. Modem improve- 
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ments have placed Japanese poets under a severe test of 
purism. It was said that even in ancient times our poets 
were greatly disturbed that tliere was no native name for 
the chrysanthemum, kiku, the word in use being of 
Chinese origin. A complaint is made by modem poets 
that it is impossible to sing about the “ tulip There is 
no exact sound of “ tu ” or of 1 ” in our language, and 
as to “ p ”, diough the sound was common ages ago, the 
race has for some reason outlived it and it remains only 
in ' vulgar dialects. Fortunately, cosmos is possible 
of incorporation in our poetry. 

Technically, dien, the rules for composing a poem arc 
easy enough : choose classic words and write in lines 
alternately of seven and five syllables. If we observe 
these two rules, we can write to any lengdi. But from 
the very beginning of poetical composition, dating back 
to die dawn of our history, the favorite length of a poem 
was limited to five lines of 5, 7, 5, 7 j 7 syllables altogether 
diirty-one syllables. Let me repeat it: The typical 
Japanese poem, called ata or tanka, consists of only thirty- 
one syllables, which may form not more than a dozen 
words. Of dicse five lines the first three form what is 
called die upper hemistich and the last two die lower 
hemistich. 

I hope I have said enough to emphasize die brevity 
of our poem, for therein lies no small significance. You 
cannot narrate a long story. There is therefore, no epic 
wordiy ofthename. You cannot philosophize. Poetry 
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rhythmic intonation. 

/ The Japanese are notoriously bad mixers. They arc 
reticent, reserved. They arc even said to be “ mysterious.” 
Sometimes tlicy carry tlieir reserve to tlic verge of un- 
canniness. Whether this is die result of a long period of 
seclusion, of insularity, of some ethnical detachment, or 
of an excessive emphasis put upon propriety of condurt 
and consequent dread of famiharity, we do not know. 
But the fact remains that the Japanese people, highly 
emotional and prone to be stirred by offense or by kind- 
ness, hvc under constant restraint. Ufa is an escape from 
diis restraint. It is a safety valve for pent-up feeling, h 
is t e gushing forth of a fountain. Hcncc it is an expression 
of natural feeling, a feeling that a self-restrained person 
can not easily voice in ordinary speech. It is caUed the 

Way of Yamato, Yamato being an archaic name for 
Japan. 


Uta, then, is a method whereby die Yamato race put 
into words their feelings and. yearnings. It furnishes a 
peep-hole through which you can get a glimpse of the 
Japanese mind. It is for this purpose, and not for the 
stu y of the art of Japanese poedcs, that I wish to devote ' 
oi^ to the consideration of our poetiy, and in doing 
so I shall speak, (i) of our simple rules of prosody ; 
(2) o”he favorite subject matter for ; (3) of some 

^ ^ English translations made by competent 
au^ oriries ; and (4) of the more condensed and 

epigrammatic form of.poetical art loiown as hokhh 
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is not pMosophy. To write a philosophical treatise in 
verse is like buHding a house with paper instead of wood 
and putting it together v/ith pins instead of nads. There 
are delicate sentiments that are best expressed in a very 
few words, v/ords that suggest by association or by sound 
more than dictionaries assign to them. For example, by 
the use of homonyms, words that have the same sound 
but different meanings, w'e can express the state of our 
mind while the v/ords used contain no psychological 
impheation. Take the word imtsu, which when used as 
a noun means the pine-tree, but, used as a verb means to 
wait. A lover wandering among pine-trees can slyly 
appoint a rendezvous in a grove. It is like sa}dng m 
English, ‘‘ My heart pineth for thee Kawa in Japanese 
is river. Kaivarti is to. change. It does not require great 
poetical genius to sing of a stream, when what is reallv 
meant is change. Homonyms are naturally amphibologi- 
cal, that is, they are ambiguous and equivocal. Yasasln 
may mean cither meek or easy ; kahu may denote to 
write or to scratch ; omoi^ thought or heavy weight. 

You can infer from what I have said that there is plent) 
of space for punning or play upon words, and this cheap 
kind of wit not infrequently mars the beauty of a poem. 

n 

Having looked at the construction of the uta, I vish 
to proceed to the favorite themes of our poets, and here 
I do not feel much elation in saying that brevity precludes 
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any elaboration of an event or elucidation of an idea. 
Indeed it does not allow space for a great subject. There 
would scarcely be room for an uta about Ossian’s “ great 
revolving orb whose glorious rays illumine the boundless 
space ”, but tliere are thousands of verses about the moon. 
When the Milky Way is the motif, its size is reduced to ^ 
die dry bed of a stream. The sentiments most often 
expressed are of a tender and delicate nature. Anthologies 
classify their collections under the heading of die four 
seasons of die year ; then, inevitably come love-poems, 
and verses of congratulation or of condolence. 

From die large number of poems written on the varying 
aspects of nature, particularly on die flowers and birds in 
spring and summer, on the moon and insects in autumn, 
on die snow and mountains in winter, on the streams and 
clouds, you may rightly judge diat the Japanese arc keen 
to perceive the smallest objects and their detail. You \vi]l 
also notice diat by describing an outward object dicy 
utter an inner thought of wliicli they will seldom speak 
in prose. It is often tantalizing to be given just a glimpse 
of what is lurking witliin. All manner of rhetorical figures 
were applied in using die tliirty-one syllabic vehicle for 
die conveyance of emotions. Sometimes the Ufa is no 
more than a finger-sign pointing, as it were, at an object ; 
or it may be a mere ejaculation. It is a revelation of 
what psychologists call the tone of a feeling. 

Uta, wliicli originally was meant to be sung and which 
appealed to die car, came in course of time to be written 
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for the enjoyment of literary taste. Naturally it was most 
in vogue among the educated leisure class, among whom 
it took the place of amatory epistles. 

m 

I must not forget that I am not addressing students of 
Japanese prosody, but an audience interested in the 
broader aspects of Japanese culture. For such, a few 
examples from out of an unlimited collection may be of 
interest. I shall take a few typical pieces translated by 
some of the best English translators, chiefly by Aston, 
Chamberlain, and Waley. Comparing them with the 
original, a Japanese may well be proud of the concise 
expressiveness of his language. I have purposely seleacd 
the tersest translations, and yet how many more w^ords 
and syllables it takes to render into English a thought 
epigrammatically uttered in thirty-one syllables composed 
of possibly a dozen words ! 

Here are three pieces I have selected from TJte Collec- 
tion of a Myriad Leaves, our oldest antholog)% compiled 
in the 8th century. A very ancient ode, that one might 
find in a Hebrew psalm runs thus : 

“ Mountams and ocean-waves 
Around me lie ; 

For ever the mountain-chains 
Tower to the sky ; 

Fixed is the ocean 
Immutably : — 
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Man is a thing of nought, 

Bom but to die ! ” 

Here is an affectionate parental outburst with wliich 
the most modem writer might feel in accord : 

** Ne’er a melon can I eat, 

But calls to mind my children dear ; 

Ne’er a chestnut crisp and sweet, 

But makes the lov’d ones seem more near. 
Whence did they come my life to cheer ? 

Before mine eyes they seem to sweep, 

So that I may not even sleep.” 

A piece entitled Rain and Snow ” is at heart the 
eternal confession of a lover : 

“ For ever on Mikanc’s crest. 

That soars so far away. 

The rain ic rains in ccaseJess sheets, 

The snow it snows all day. 

And ceaseless as the rain and snow 
That fall from heaven above, 

So ceaselessly, since first we met, 

I love my darling love. 

Just to give you an impression how the hnes and the 
arrangement of words nm, I will take a very close literal 
rendering by Mr. Aston of an old uta. It was composed 
by a nobleman who was exiled to a distant island. As he 
gazed for the last time on his favorite tree, the /nne, this 
is what he wrote: 

” idece inaba ** When I am gone away, 

Nushi naki yado to Master! css niy dwelling 
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Narinu tomo Though it become- 

o 1 a no ume yo Oh ! plum tree by the caves, 

Haru wo wasuruna/’ Forget not thou the spring.’^ 

Mr. Aston has performed a feat in portraying the nuance 
o{ the original words of a forlorn lover who watched 
t roughout a night in spring until the moon went down, 
waiting in vain for liis beloved. He thought of many 

spring evening spent with her in the moonlight. It 
runs thus : 


Tsuki ya ! aranu : 
Haru ya ! mukashi no 


Haru naranu : 

Waga mi hitotsu wa 
Moto no mi ni shite.” 


Moon? There is none. 
Where arc spring’s wonted 
flowers ? 

I see not one. 

All else is changed, but I 
Love on unalteringly.” 

Next I shall give you some samples from a collection 
called Kokinslm, made in 905 a.d. 

A man looks at a flock of wild geese far up in the sky 
and Ins thoughts follow them to an unknown shore : 

now the mists of spring do rise, 
fly the wild-geese northward ?— Can it be 
Their native home is fairer to their eyes. 

Though no sweet flowers blossom on its lea? ” 

The following is written by a priest, impressed by the 
tiis growing in shme but nevertheless bearing a flower 
ot exquisite beauty and purity : 

Oh, lotus-lhaf ! I dreamt that the wide earth 
wm tnore pure than thou, — ^nought more true': 

Why, then, when on thee roUs a drop of dew, 

Trctend that tis a gem of priceless worth ? ” 
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The moon is one of the favorite subjects for poets, 
poetasters and poeticules, and it is an inspiration to 
thousands of them, and so thus : 

“ A diousand thoughts of render vague regret 
Crowd on my soul, what time I stand and gaze 
On the soft-shining autumn moon ; — and yet 
Not to me only speaks her silvhy haze.” 

This is typical of a shy damsel, or a reserved youdi, who 
can be found in other countries than Japan : 

“ Methinks my tenderness the grass must be, 

Clo tiling some mountain desolate and lone ; 

For though it daily grows luxuriantly. 

To ev’r)'- mortal eye "ds srill unkno^vn.” 

I am very fond of the next one which reveals faithfulness 
to old love, and the sentimerit can be extended to friends 
who have quarreled, to old institutions which have dis- 
appeared, or to old books that have their charms : 

“ What though the waters of tliat ancient rill 
That flows along the heath no more are cold ; 

Those who remember what it was of old 
Go forth to draw them in their buckets stili.” 

But of all the poems that express depth of feeling, the 
following lines by General Nogi make strongest appeal 
to me. You may or may not know that he was in 
command of the Japanese forces at Port Arthur during 
the Russo-Japanese War. He not only lost both his 
sons ill that war but lie agonized in spirit over the many 
young lives sacrificed in taking 203 Meter Hill. Circum- 
stances connected widi the erection of a nioiiunicnc in 
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memory of those who had fallen in battle one day brought 
General Nogi to my house. Now I knew that it was 
contrary to his practice to give his autograph excepting 
to the wives and mothers of the slain ; but something in 
our conversation led me to make the request. To my 
joy he acceded to this, ^Jt^hen, a few minutes later, he 
handed to me a poem, there were tears in his eyes, but his 
words were lightly and apologetically spoken : These 

are just a few lines I wrote the other day. I havenT yet 

shown them to my teacher. There are probably mistakes 
in them.’’ 

What were these lines ? 

What I swore in my heart 
Never to utter — . 

How can I hide it from thy face 
O Moon 1” 

I give them in unpoetic form, but do you need more 
words to help you understand that lonely, sorrot^dng Soul 

w o afterwards went forth to meet his Emperor upon 
the Way? 

I ha\ e selected two out of many which have a humorous 
vein : 

“ Old Age is not a friend I v’ish to meet ; 

And if some day to see me he should come, 

I d lock the door as he walk’d up the street. 

An cr}% Most honour’d sir 1 I’m not at home ! ” 

Beneath love s heavy weight my felt’ring soul 
ods, lil,c die packman, o’er life’s dusty road. 
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Oh ! that some friendly hand would find a pole 
To ease my shoulders of their grievous load ! 

IV 

Poetry was long turned into an intellectual amusement 
in the palaces of the great. In the Emperor’s Court it 
was at times almost a daily pastime. Poetical license in 
high places meant not only some liberty allowed in the 
use of tlie technique, but it also meant more freedom of 
speech. The Emperor wrote several poems daily in 
wliich he spoke liis mind freely, untrammelled by the 
conventionalities of his position. He could speak in verse 
as father, artist, teacher. 

Even now, there is held in the Court a poetical contest. 
In November there is given out a subject for die so-called 
New Year’s Poem, and anybody, even the humblest 
subject, can send in his or her production. Usually about 
twenty thousand send their verses, out of wliich about 
twenty are chosen and read widi due ceremony in the 
presence of the Emperor and other members of die 
Imperial family and a few invited guests. The next day’s 
papers announce die names and poems of the wimicrs of 
die honor. Such news is awaited by the public, if not 
widi as much enthusiasm as the result of a presidential 
campaign is awaited here, at least with more cnduisiasm 
than is a football game. 

I have said diat poetry was cultivated in high places 
as an art. Under culture the Muse deteriorates, but it 
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has disseminated widely poetic endeavor. As early as 
the 9th century a poetical tournament was a favorite 
pastime in the Court- A common game on such occasions 
was what is known as renga, linking of the two hemistiches, 
of which I have spoken. Someone %vrite$ one of the two 
hemistiches, and another completes the poem. For 
instance, a man composed the second half: 

How I would cut it 
But I could not.” 

and presented it to his companions. Three men added 
the first hemistich in different \vays. The first wTOte as 
a father wavering between justice and mercy : 

‘‘ At night a thief v/as caught. 

And when the light was brought 
He proved to be my son — 

A second person was very matter-of-fact and added : 

“ By a sad mishap great harm 
Was done to my left arm 
Followed by pain intolerable.” 

The third man was more sentimentally inclined : 

Under a spreading plum tree I stood 
And as at the aummn moon I looked. 

Her lucid face was hid by a' graceful branch.” 

The rcfjga serves still a delightful means of exchanging 
thoughts. A friend of mine lay sick for a long time. He 
felt despondent. Early one morning as he looked fiom 
his sick room and saw the procession of passers-by hurry- 
ing to their work, he thought of the dew-drops on the 
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wayside which they thoughtlessly brushed away as they 
walked. He felt melancholy and wrote : 

‘‘ Brushed by die hastening feet, 

The pearls of dew 

Are st^e^^^l by the wayside.” 

When these lines were sent to his friend they were returned 
with the second hemistich : 

“ So scattered, they add 
Fragrance to die air.” 

A litde later on, the sick man became more hopeful. 
He felt resigned and thought of his age — he was 3 5 years 
old — as being midway of his life. He decided that he 
tnight take a rest and in the meantime culrivate his diouglit, 
as he could not do any active work. He wrote, — 

“ Half-way on the journey of life 
I rest a wliile, to gaze 
At those soaring peaks.” 

When this hemistich was shown to his friend, the follow- 
ing was added : 

“ Waiting the mcanwliilc 
For the moon hid behind the clouds.” 

. In speaking of the renga I had another object than merely 
to explain what it is. That short, pithy, epigrammatic 
form of versification which is called haikit or hokku is a 
development, or in its morphology an arrested growth, 
of rettga^ because hokku is really the first hemistich, consist- 
ing of three lines of 5, 7, 5 syllables, 17 syllables in all, 
containing rarely more than ten words, often indeed only 
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half a dozen. 

HohUti is called the Literature of seasons, because its 
special characteristic is an allusion direedy or indirectly to 
the seasons of the year. The allusion may be made by 
(he mention of a plant or an animal, or of snow, a seasonal 
l‘(\in ‘tn* wind. This form of prosody was perfected by 
a jnan of the most refined taste and noble character, 
who lived at the end of the 17th century and left many 
V(»rscs which are held immortal. Most of them are 
elilf^niatic, cryptical. Some few can be understood even 
by a Jiovicc like myself. I like the one he jotted down 
on a trip to the North-East, when he visited an old 
battlefield : 

“ The summer grass ! 

* Tis all that’s left 
Of ancient warriors’ dreams.” 

But the best known piece defies all attempts at translation. 
Literally it runs : 


An old pond — 

^ frog jumps in — 
A splash of water.” 




This singular verse of four nouns and one adjective 
one verb, is said to contain the philosophy of Basho. ♦ 

An old pond, aye, an old pond overgrown with rushes 
with stagnant water. None visits this dismal place 
Uncanny creatures creep and play in it. The sUence i 
^ token of a sudden. What is it ? Only an ugly toac 
jumped in ! 
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Man^s life is not much different. An empty body of 
clay. It makes a noise ; it moves. A vital force enters. 
The whole idea is pessimistic and Buddhistic. 

A nation’s life is no better. What is diis din tliat we 
hear — revolutions, resolutions, rebelHons and what not? 
Into an old oozy pond of a national frame leaps some 
new element, not with healing in its wings, but with a 
reptilian poison in its bosom. 



CHAPTER. XII 


FAMILY LIFE IN JAPAN 

More than once in the course of these lectures have I 
asked you to remember that in an old country, particularly 
where the people lived for centuries in seclusion, ancestral 
traditions or ghosts as I called them, have a strong hold 
upon the popular imagination and behavion It is for 
this reason that in treating any subject we must cast a 
glance backward and see how institutions and ideas 
started and developed. 

This afternoon in speaking of Japanese family life I 
must allude, (i) to the beginning of the family system, 
and then (2) to the family as it exists to-day; and 
to the probable effects of this transition period upon 
future usages. 

I 

According to our legend, when the god and the goddess 
who brought forth the islands of Japan and their inhab- 
itants first met each otlicr at the foot of a tall pillar, the 
goddess exclaimed, What a handsome youth ! But 
the god resented the forwardness of a female person 
speaking first. It was not seemly to accost a stranger and 
he told her therefore that they should go around the pillar 
again after which he would, like a gentleman, propose 
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first. This done, the two were joined in wedlock and 
afterwards begot lands and people. 

This was die foundation of the Japanese race, started, 
if not in Japan, at least in the land of its origin, be that in 
Sumeria or at the foot of Fuji or anywhere else. What 
did walking around the pillar mean? What was the 
pillar itself? Some might think it was a totem pole, and 
a walk around it significant of assent on the part of a 
tribe. 

The same legend speaks of the passing of the goddess 
into the underworld, and that, as she was leaving her 
husband, she requested him not to look at her again. But 
after many days he visited Hades and when he peeped 
into her chamber she was so withered and ugly tliat he 
fled in horror from the sight of her. Indignant at the 
exposure of her repulsive appearance, she chased him for 
a long distance. During tliis pursuit she cursed her 
husband and exclaimed that she would kill one thousand 
of his progeny, whereupon he retorted that for every one 
thousand she killed, he would give birth to one thousand 
five hundred. 

I shall go no further with this quaint narrative. I 
related diis much to show that die first marriage di n 
end very happily, and die reason seems to have been t 
curiosity of the man and the anger of the woman at cing 
seen when she had . not finished her toilet ! An amusing 
point in die narrative is die relative number of bir is an 
deaths. J am a little bit ashamed to say that our irti 
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nncl dentil rates still remain in the same ratio — the birth 
rate being roughly 30 per millc of population and the 
death rate 20 per inillc. 

We arc not enlightened by die legend as to how these 
first progenitors lived or wliat kind of dwelling they had. 
Did they live in a cave, or among trees, or in a dugouc ? 
Not unlikely they were lake-dwellers, having their liut 
built on piles planted in die water, in order to be out of 
the reach of wdld animals. Some shrines arc still so built. 
If w^c have no means of knowing liow or in wdiosc house 
the couple lived, we have some reason to suppose that 
some six generations later, at the time of the so-called Sun 
Goddess, the ancestress of our Ruling Family, matriarchy 
was well cstablislicd. Property and power were inlicritcd- 
by the female and not by the male line. Such being die 
ease, we can surmise, not without some liint from the 
legend itself, that marriage was ni a trilocal, that is to say, 
that the bride stayed in her parent’s house and the bride-* 
groom left his parental home to live with her. ' * ' 

I must add that such is my idea, and I hope that sonic- 
day it may be proved by competent arch ecologists. 

In a matriarchal family the position of woman cannot 
be low, and we have no proof that it was low^ in the dawn 
of our history. The way she was courted and the way 
she responded, as shown in the oldest songs, A Myriod 
Leaves j, to which I referred in my lecture on poetiyv 
gives us an impression that she enjoyed a great deal of* 
freedom. Even in liistoric times, we have had a large' 
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number oF female rulers, and as to the part woman played 
in, ^literature, the Hei-an period (loth and iith centuries) 
may be appropriately called, as Dr. Florenz has done, die 
period of feminine authorship, 

■‘It: seems strange to me, to my unsophisticated mind, 
that at the age when women played such a prominent 
part in intellectual pursuits and pastimes, and behaved 
like equals with men, their influence on the moral tone 
of* the age was not considerable. Instead of purifying 
society, morally, they seem to have depraved it the more 
by making vice more refined. Where one looks most for 
Platonic love, there one finds it least. I confess, to be 
very frank, skepticism in regard to the elevating influ- 
ence of women resulting from raising dieir status. As 
far; as the moral manners of a society are concerned, is not 
a primitive society purer, or even a feudal society where 
woman’s legal status is low? Is it not firequendy true 
that die acquisition of rights means die abuse of rights ? 
But I am too old-fashioned to discuss such a question, 
especially in diis country. It will be safer for me to stay 
at home in a Japanese family. 

-In a former lecture. I had occasion to speak of our 
ancient family or clan system, die tiji. The picture of a 
family presented to us at die earliest period of oiir liistory 
is that of a family community like die slavic zadruga, all 
the members related by consanguinity, sharing die same 
roof. In some remote villages we have still a few survivals 
of die system. 
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' I linvc cxplninccl in tlic lecture on the Feudal System 
how tlic culture of tlic Hc-ian Period sucuinbed to the 
milicar}' power^ and gave way to feudalism. This event 
brought about sonic radical changes in politioil and social 
institutions and in moral ideas. A life of ease in a laxuri'- 
ous capital with occasional attention to religious ceremo- 
nies was no longer considered ideal. Soft raiments and 
cxcliangc of amaror)' poems came to be despised. Deco- 
rative or omamcntal women were despised. A sterner 
view of life came to prevail. Men in arms won niorc 
respect than those in flowing garb. Women of Amazo- 
nian temper were prized and praised. They were trained 
for work in the kitchen, in the home and in die battlefield, 
instead of for palaces and clubs, if dicrc were any such 
social centers. 

One might think that the status of woman sank low ; 
but I should say that of the family rose. It may be that 
woman, as a person and as an individual, lost her status, 
but as a part of the family she gained. I can ver)" well 
understand that the individualism of die West wll look 
upon such a change as deterioration, but the coinmunalism 
of the East regards it as an advance. Woman, by merging 
her existence in that of a larger entity, the family, adds 
more to its life and its welfare dian by living a life of her 
own. By renunciation docs she serve best and save 
herself. This is what made the family ideal so strong. 
This , is what made the mother the hidden but powerful 
factor in our national life. 
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Our idea of family relations is vertical, and not horizon- 
tal as is yours. They are conceived as continuous in 
terms of time. We respect a family tree. I say again 
that the dead reign, the ghosts hold sway over us. That 
is why father and mother have first consideration. They, 
on their part, have ever in their mind the continuity of 
the family, and hence the thought of die younger genera- 
tion predominates in their mind. The result is the 
solidarity of the family. Tliis is the principle, though 
when it is appUed in practice, it does not always work out 
smootlily. The cliildren may not agree' with their 
parents ; die parents may not approve of innovations. 
The proverbial disagreement between die mother and 
die daughter-in-law is as true in the East as in the West. 
Mothers-in-law are a perpetual subject of gossip. Das 
weibltche is not only* eternal in time but universal in space. 

The custom of young couples living in the same house 
with ’ their parents naturally aggravates the proverbial 
situation, and though in die well-to-do classes, and 
particularly in cities, this custom is less and less followed, 
it is still die rule throughout the country. What tears 
it must cost young wives ! More and more tears must 
flow now as time and education advance. Why ? Until 
education became general, both boys and girls were 
married at an earlier age. Until two generations ago, 
dicjnost appropriate age for girls to many' was considered 
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to be about eighteen. If they were not wedded then, 
mothers became anxious. It was not at all uncommon 
to see girls of sixteen and even fourteen married. As to 
young men, they used to marry between 22 and 24. Old 
batchclors were suspected of being deformed or maimed, 
and old spinsters of being accursed by fate. 

During the feudal age the matrilocal system, to which 
I have referred, was entirely supplanted by the patrilocal 
system, and the wife brought into the house of her husband 
to live,, taking his name, and losing her identity in his 
family. Girls married early and when brought into a 
family at a tender and pliable age, were naturally more 
e^ily bred into the usages, and traditions of. the new 
surroundings, and their mothers-in-law could train them 
with less trouble. The domestication process was accom- 
plished with less friction. Not so at present, because 
the average age of iharriage has gone up, about 20 to 22 
for women and 26 to 28 for men. Moreover, these 
young women have been brought up to respect, as they 
call it, their own personality. Instead of the old-fashioned 
training which made girls regard themselves as humble 
instruments of their fathers and husbands, the modem 
young ladies look upon themselves as having a special 
mission of their own, which they can not accomplish 
through their husbands or families. If this statement is a 
little too strong, it expresses at least the general tendency* 
It is the acknowledgment of this inevitable tendency that 
is maldng .it more common for younger people to livc.m 
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homes of their own, apart from their parents. 

' The effect of this practice upon the solidarity of the 
family system is evident. It is the first wedge in the 
weakening, if not the general disintegration, of the family, 
and the disintegration is further aided by another factor in 
the life of the nation. 

The advance in the means of communication, particular- 
ly of railways, has widened the field of activity, and young 
men are no more held down to the soil of their birdi- 
places. Formerly, to leave the land of one’s ancestral 
tombs was thought an unfihal act. Now-a-days, young 
men who do not budge from their small country places 
are looked down upon. The concentration of students 
in Tokyo and in a lesser degree in other large cities is a 
new phenomenon, and its effect upon the disintegration 
of the family is obvious. Young men who have once 
been in Tokyo are averse to returning home. Girl 
students are also loath to come again under the restrictions 
of die parental roof. Not only students but young men 
of promise do not find congenial employment in the 
country. Rather than return to the humdrum of village 
life, they ^vill seek positions overseas. They fail to attend 
family gadicrings on anniversaries. They do not often 
see their relatives, and if they do, dicy feci superior to 
them. The old bond grows looser and looser. If die 
oldest son, from a sense of responsibility, docs conic back, 
or should he succeed to the family estate, die other children 
fly to all points of the compass, nor, unless depression and 
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uncniployincm bjul them in c!rtrcu, will they t\rt 
conqJcr n return to {*iniiiy tcHtkth'>tn. It no v/t^uiur 
th.ii fnthcTs thini: the youiiycT j!;cner.nion v/ith it? nrv.* 
stnnci.irtls k clcvnic! of nfTcction ;iiui t::r;uittuic% Only 
mothers insist on hclicvinix iti thdr ciiiltirars ftlid love. 
Having been for several dcradr. engagal in Cihtc.ui^^nsl 
work, and liaving come in iiuimarc confacc with the 
young, 1 can say with Sfunc degree orandiority, that there 
is no stronger link betwent the old and new ideas than the 
mother, no surer mooring for a restless soul than a mother. 
] can relate case after ease, from my own observation, of 
wapvard youtlis and of model studetus, of rank-and-tde 
politicians and of eminent statesmen of our country, whose 
cliicf concern and pleasure in life is the happiness ot their 
mothers. To die people in general there is nothing so 
appealing as an affecuon. that a child shows to its ]>arcnts. 
The eternal feminine draws one most forcibly in the fonn 
of modicr. The race is still unsopliisticatcd enough to 
believe that motherhood is the liighest duty and privilege 
of womankind. 

The mother is the central figure around whicli the 
family gathers and from wliich it draws its inspirnnon- 
If a son disagrees widi his fadicr, it is die modicr who 
reconciles. If brothers quarrel, the modicr brings them 
together. If a daughter disgraces her fadicr’s namCy the 
modicr hides licr shame. If a house goes to ruin, die 
mother props up the last pillar. She docs all diis, 
not because she lias eduenrion or . wdsdom, tact or 
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sagacity, but because of her unselfish devotion, because 
she has no desire for herself, because she has slain self that 
her progeny may have life. That is' an ideal of motlicr- 
hood in Japan. I call it an ideal, not because it is not 
real, but because thousands of motliers strive for it and 
thousands of them attain it by instinct. Do not blame 
our women, therefore, for not taking a more active part 
in what is broadly described as the feminist movement, 
for tile truth is that women in Japan are still, on the whole, 
preoccupied widi the responsibilities of home. 

Of the part tlie father plays in the family, I may say 
that it is largely in its support and general control. A 
man is expected to do work outside of home. In fact a 
man who is always staying at home is not highly respected 
outside or inside the family. An unemployed man, forced 
to be at home, loses his position in die home itself A 
normal man in normal rimes spends a large part of the 
day, and many evenings as wcU, outside die family circle. 
He has, therefore, to leave the general management of the 
family to his wife. Everything relating to die house and 
family falls to her lot. Her boys, when beyond school 
age, arc independent enough, but her daughters require 
constant care until dicy arc married. 

Free marriage and lovc-matches are also coming in with 
the general advancement, so-called ; still the old custom 
of arranging the marriage continues. It is up to parents 
and their friends to find proper mates for the young. 
When suitable candidates for bride or bridegroom arc 
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found, and the parents of hot!) parries agree, the panics 
directly concerned arc given occasions to see each other* 
for example nt a garden party or a theatre. Jlasliful 
girls may not even look at their prospective hushand^. 
When all arc agreed, die arrangement is sealed by the 
exchange of gifts, which may consist of rolls of silk or 
c\"cn of money for wedding garments, and the friends of 
the two fainilics meet at an appointed time and also offer 
gifts. Then a day is selected for the wedding. 

All marriages arc considered Icgirimatc when they aic 
registered in the office of the ward wlicrc the husband 
lives ; no wedding ceremony is required by law. But 
it is usual to observe some form of ceremony for the sake 
of rcspccrabilic}'. The old-fashioned ceremony is still in 
vogue, in which the bride is taken to die house of the 
groom, accompanied by her parents and die fiahoJo, or 
go-betweens, who arc usually a married couple whom 
bpdi parties respect. The ceremony itself is simple, con- 
sisting of drinking, or radicr sipping, sake from three cups 
interchangeably. Naturally, it is not just swallowing the 
beverage. Proper maidens, carcfuUy selected, serve on 
the occasion. The idea of drinking together is to confirm 
the promise of draining the cup of joy and sorrow in 
their united life. The ceremony lasts perhaps half an 
hour. It is entirely a family affair. Not even fiaends are 
invited. It is completed sometimes by the go-between 
singing the old song of Takasqgo, which depicts the stor}^ 
of long nuptial life. The wedding is followed after a 
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few days by a banquet to which friends are invited. If 
we go into the details of a wedding it is not as simple an 
affair as I have described. In fact die complicated details, 
as for example, the selection of an auspicious day, the 
choice of go-betweens, and the selection of the gifts to 
be exchanged, are so onerous that the whole tendency is 
toward simphfication. Christians solemnize die marriage 
ceremony in dieir churches. Some who do not care for 
an old custom or for a religious ceremony are married in 
private homes. The most popular custom at present is 
to be married in a Shinto shrine by a priest, who considers 
weddings peculiarly befitting his profession, in as much 
as the history of Japan began with the meeting of the 
God and Goddess on the High Plain of Heaven. 

The principal reason why this form of wedding cere- 
mony is becoming popular is the terrible expense of die 
■ old system. In some districts it is said that to marry a 
girl costs half a fortune. Agricultural societies have taken 
up the matter seriously and are making a thorough investi- 
gation of the expenses of a wedding. Of course dicsc 
vary gready according to local customs ; but, if I remem- 
ber correedy, die lowest expense amounted to about 
; oiic-diird of the year’s income, and in extreme instances 
to no less than tlircc or four times the annual income. Of 
these expenses die trousseau forms by no means die chief 
item. The greatest part of the expenditure goes to the 
feasts before and after die event. Verj^ sensibly, many a 
village has now fixed upon some arrangement whereby 
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. CHAPTER XIII 


COUNTRY LIFE IN JAPAN 

Under tliis subject, I wish to present to you a few salient 
features of our agricultural conditions. From the title 
you may have possibly expected the portrayal of an idyllic 
life in a modem Acadia. Travelers who pass tliroiigh 
Japan naturally get an impression of hard-working but a 
happy rural population. Old men look contented ; 
young men smile at you ; young women are singing as 
they work in the field. 

- I am sorry to draw a different picture, and I am confident 
that my picture is true to facts — sordid facts. I should 
have given another tide to my lecture, — ^namely, agricul- 
tural condition in Japan, But as my interest is human 
and as I presume yoiirs is too, I shall retain Country 
Life for my subject and relate to you : — ■ 

(i) the importance of agriculture both in olden times 
and at present ; (2) die influence of the new industrial 

age on rural life; (3) the plight of the fiirmcrs at 
present ; ■ (4) some remedies proposed ; and (5) I 
shall finally illustrate die seriousness of die present situation 
by an event diat took place last spring.^ 

^ Tliis last i<cm is not mcludcci m chJs volume. A/sO, the manusenpt 
for this lecture, especially Cor item (s). was incomplete, and lud to be 
obbrcviaicd. \ ‘ , * 
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abundance thanks to the. mountainous character of the 
land and to a moist climate. And if we can get access to 
the iron mines and some other soilrccs of raw material 
in Mancliuria, we may be better able to pursue the only 
way of national subsistence, namely, industrialization. 
But, as yet, agriculture is the greatest asset of our national 
'wealth. It is Japan’s. greatest industr)^ 

Look at the total wealth of the nation. The calculation 
of national wealth is notoriously difEcult and gives varying 
rcsixlts, but, though it varies from year to year, we may 
still get some figures which give us an idea of the total 
wealth.' A careful estimate made by the Statistical 
Bureau for 1924, gives as the total' of the nation’s wealth 
as ‘102,341,000,000 yen. This sum is not at great variance; 
when we make, allowance for the difference in the ‘years 
when the estimate was made, with the sums given by the 
American Bankers’ Trust and by some British authorities, 
such as Bowley and Stamp.^ 

. Out of roughly 100 hiUibns given above, over one- 
third is the value of land which is mainly agricultural 
fields, while mines form only one-thirrietL The annual 
output ‘of agriculture forms about three per cent, and that 
of manufacture only two per cent, of the total wealth. 

. Of some'five and one-half milh'ori families engaged in 
J&rming, notwtithstanding . the -:&ct that, their number 
remains stationary, about 30 per cent, cultivate their own 
land, and 28 per cent, do not own any land but eke out 

1 See below, p. 233. 
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•their living as tenants. The rest; or about 40 per cent., 
are owmers of patches too small to engage tlieir entire 
labor and hence they also rent some plots. The compara- 
tively large proportion of peasant proprietors is due to the 
agrarian reform brought about at the time of the Restora- 
tion. Under feudalism, the lords owned nominally and 
legally all the land, and the actual tillers of the soil were 
tenants, or rather adscript! ^Icbae, When the nominal 
proprietors were bought out of their fiefs, the cultivators 
were left in possession of dicir tenancies. Their rights 
were confirmed by title deeds, ■with the condition tliat 
they should pay taxes to the newly constituted central 
government, instead of making payrnent to their imme- 
diate lords, in kind, as they used to do. This summary 
reform, which historians point to as being as bold and 
beneficent as that of Stein and Hardcnberg in Prussia, 
anarks an epoch in die economic development of New 
Japan, for it meant die inauguration of the money econo- 
my in lieu of die natural, 

II 

The five and one-half million agriculmral families spend 
their labor on 15 million acres of arable land. This means 
that a peasant family, averaging some five souls, cultivates 
a plot of some dircc acrcs.^ As half, and in sonic districts 

' As regards^ the distribution of nmbic find, or size of the farm, an 
insertion in the manuscript says : — nearly 70 per cent, have a holding 
below this a vetage acres). Of the rest about zt per cent, cultivate 
farms of 5 or 4 acres and hut one percent, of the entire agriadtural 
community till farms above tz acres,’' . 
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As under die regime of nncional isolation and sclf- 
sufTidcncy the J^upply of food was the primary aim ot 
statcsmansliip, agriciikurc was fostered witli care and the 
toil of peasants lauded. Ancient tradition was made to 
lend its influence to confirm the divine origin and sanenty 
of agriculture. Rulers found early that tliosc engaged 
in it were naturally most accustomed to hard toil and 
inured to the inclemencies of weather, and 50 made the 
best of fighting stuff. They were valued, too, for their 
solidity and stolidity of character and for their conscrs-ativc 
temperament* 

Of all the various occupations, agriculuirc has tradition- 
ally been the most important, the most useful, and tlic 
most dignified. In former* times, the people were 
divided according to die public utility of their services 
into the following classes : warriors, farmers, artizans 
and merchants. As did the pliysiocradc school of political 
economists, die statesmen and philosophers of Asia taught 
that agriculture was the only producrivc industry, and 
those engaged in it feed the rest of die narion. This w'as 
literally true under die feudal regime when local autonomy 
was kept up and when there was no foreign commerce. 
The respect for the agricultural class was, however, only 
theoretical. In practice it was the worst treated. Similar- 
ly, the disdain for merchants, especially rich merchants, 
was only theoretical, for they enjoyed not only opulence. 
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but the largest share of Hberty. 

With the passing of natural economy and the growth 
of foreign trade, agriculture in Japan, as everywhere else, 
is fast losing its prestige, and, when measured in terms of 
dollars and cents, its importance is sinking lower. Despite 
tliis tendency, however, agriculture in Japan is still die 
economic backbone of the nation, employing about half 
the nation, who form die most stable and sober class of 
the population. For this reason provision was made in 
our Constitutional system for the representation of the 
large landed interests in the House of Peers. 

Judged by the decreasing proportion of her agricultural 
population and by the increasing amount of food imported 
into the country, Japan is obviously becoming an in- 
dustrial nation. What else can she be, when the whole 
area of Japan proper is only 147,651 square miles, or 
94*500,000 acres, and the country is so mountainous that 
only 15 or possibly 20 per cent, can be brought under die 
plow, and when her population is 65,000,000 and increas- 
ing at the rate of some 800,000 a year ? 

The people arc ingenious and deft with their hands, 
quick in movement, industrious in habit, artistic in taste. 
They can make a good and efficient industrial nation. 
The greatest obstacles in the way of progress in manufac- 
turing he in the poverty of raw materials. There is 
very litdc coal, less iron and still less oil. Perhaps at 
no very distant future the lack of energy-resources will 
be largely supplied by water-power, which we have in 
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the whole, of this plot is nn irrigated pnddy-field for rice 
which can be converted into a field for winter crops, 
the arable ground is usually made to yield two crops in 
one year, and in sonic particularly favored localities, as 
many as three. Laborious as such a system of cultivation 
is, tlircc acres do not absorb all the hands of a faniilyi In 
consequence of the low standard of living, it can support 
itself on tlircc acres produce, but it must have five to ten 
acres to utilize rationally ail its labor* There is dius a 
surplus of labor in the rural districts, or, what amounts 
to the same thing, there is a dcartli of land. 

For tliis reason is agricultural land valued at an enor- 
mously high price. It is out of all proportion to its 
productive capacity. Sentiment is a great factor in the 
anomaly, Tiicrc is no greater source of pride for ^ a ■ 
peasant than to become the owner of a patch of ground. : 
In two or three provinces famed for the large number of ! 
enugrants to America, there are locahrics where landj- 
brinp fabulous prices. The poor tenants who left these 
districts and made some money in Hawaii or California 
return to their villages and buy litdc farms, possibly the • 
very ones on which their fathers 'and grandfath ers slaved ' 
and paid high rents. In such eases it is not by the calcula- ' 
tion of profit that purchase is made, but they set a standard ’ • 
of prices which arc prohibitive to those who would 
pursue farming as a business. ;• 5 

This desire to possess land is by no means confined to die 
returned emigrants. It is a universal desire of those who' 
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live in' a country where the feudal nodohs of respect are 
connected vnth landliolding. These notions are not 
mere rehes of feudalism. If tliey were, they would wax 
weaker with the younger generations. ' But, aside from 
the social prestige of owning land, there are political 
privileges connected witli it. The land tax is one of the 
most important revenues of die state, and local rates are 
assessed on landed property. Though, with the intro- 
duction of universal suffrage, the greatest political privilege 
of ‘taxpayers has disappeared, there are still some rights 
attached to landownership or to die taxpayers, wliich 
lead every denizen of die countryside to look upon land 
as a source of rights and respect. 

Farming has naturally attained a very high degree of 
intensivity, not only in respect to die labor devoted to 
it,!' but also to die capital invested in the form of seeds, 
fertilizers, irrigation, and so fordi. For machinery and 
animals dicrc is but little invested. It would be impos- 
sible to employ modem machinery on microscopic^ 

“ dwarf”, as the Germans say, farms. Where the lay 
of die land renders it possible, an ingenious device has 
been adopted of adjusting small parcels by eliminating 
their multitudinous partitions and making new divisions 
in regular shapes, thus substituting straight lines for 
tortuous boundaries, and by regulating water courses. 
This process has increased die }dcld by lo to 15 per cent. 

Every^ device is resorted to for the increase of cultivable 
area as well as of its fertility. The margin of cultivation 
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Jias been st<^dily extending in the last four or five decades, 
:at the rate of about half a per cent, a year. Thanks to 
igeneral education, to the \\ndely spread agricultural 
schools and societies, and to co-operation, a rational 
.mcdiod of fertilization has made rapid progress, with 
the result that a great quantity of “ cash manures ” — 
tchiefly bean-calces, sulphate of ammonia, nitrates and 
^phosphates are yearly imported to the amount of 
‘2W,ooo,ooo yen sterling. The annual consumption of 
nitrogenous fertilizers amounts to 400,000 tons, of v/hich 
the country supplies less than fifty per cent. This enor- 
inous import of fertilizers — the second largest item in the 
list of imports, the first being raw cotton — is necessitated 
by the fact that the home supply of manure falls short 
of half the demand. It has to be recalled that stock fann^ 
ing has never been a thriving business in Japan. 

For the immense application of labor and fertilizers 
what result has our agriculture to show? The average 
3deld of nearly every crop has advanced in quality and 
quantity, confbrimbly with the sdentific knowledge 
bestowed upon it. Utmost use is 'made of the natural 
po’wers of land and air — barring still the electrical. J^par 
nese peasants have to a.ver)^ appreciable extent forestaUed 
Premier Mussolini s ‘‘ batde of grain.” 

. The latest record in the cultivation of rice is the monster 
crop of 170 bushels per acre (8.4 koku per tan), obtained 
by the application of 272 days of labor and 30 .pounds 
pf chemical manures consistmg of bean-cakes, guano,* 
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phosphates, potash, etc. Enthusiasts are already pro- 
phesying die output of 200 bushels in a year or nvo. At 
^present, the average for the whole country is 40 busliels 
per acre. Suppose we should fall far short of the ideal 
and get only 80 — the much vexed food question wall 
more than be solved. It seems as though we were defying 
die static law of diminishing returns, which one may 
dub by a newer name, ‘‘ the law of factoral proportion.” 
The tsvo factors, namely the constandy improving 
technique and the steadily decreasing resources, arc ever 
-at odds, and dieir relations are guided by other factors, 
such as population and prices. Japanese agriculture is 
likely to show the limit of diis law as applied to rice 
culture ; but man, even die Japanese, docs not live by 
rice alone. It is possible that the study of our dietary 
system may bring about die partial substitution of rice 
by odier cereals. 

7 - ni . - , 

Japan, though small, stretches from 31 to 46 degrees 
north latitude, wliich is the distance from die head of the 
Gulf of CaUfomia to Portland. If we include Saghalicn 
and Formosa, die whole Empire covers 28 degrees, from 
22 to 50, diat is 3000 miles, die distance from Havana to 
-Wimiipcg. . She can naturally grow a variety of crops, 
•but there is one important plant wliich she docs not raise, 
and that is cotton. She imports quite regularly about 
600,000,000 yens worth of raw cotton, tliis quantity being 
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,aImost'cqilally divided between the United States and 
British India, Otlicr vegetable fibres, such as hemp, 
flax and ramie arc not grown in sufficient quantity at 
home, and so she is yearly importing tliem, mostly from 
China and the Philippine Islands. 

With the opening of foreign trade, some crops that 
had been only by-products and regarded as a source of 
pin-money for the girls suddenly gained in importance. 
This was notable in the case of tea and sillc. Indeed, the 
production of the latter, thanks to American demand for 
it, became the chief industry in many districts. Paddy-* 
fields for rice were turned into mulberry fields in the 
•last two decades. With this change, the peasants learned 
'to speculate. They learned about American trade and 
about fluctuations of foreign exchange. Silk actually 
.grew, to be the most important article of foreign trade 
and it brought cash to the country-side. 

It was lucrative in many ways, e,g. it brought in cash 
several times a year because there are five seasons in a 
•year when cocoon crops can be had, giving lighter and 
'longer employment to the women folks. A great market 
,'Seemed assured in America, It appeared that she might 
consume any amount. Production increased at a rapid 
rate, reaching its climax in 1929, when 844,000,000 pounds 
of cocoons were obtained and the price of 38 cents per 
pound was maintained. In the last three years the price 
has fallen precipitously and last year it sank to seventeen 
cents. The gross production was reduced to 790,000,000 
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The principal market for silk — cliiefly in tlic form of 
raw silk — being tlie United States, business conditions 
there naturally affect the demand for this product. Widi 
slight exaggeration, it has been said that the American 
women have in their grip the fate of the Japanese farmers. 
Of the total consumption of raw silk in the United States, 
87 per cent. (561,000 bales at 133 pounds) was supplied 
by Japan. The price usually is over five dollars per 
pound, but as has been said, it went down rapidly with 
the general depression, to wlaich must be added competi- 
tion with rayon, and in 1931 it was only two dollars and 
sixty-three cents. The significance of the decline in the 
silk trade is made still more clear by the fact that it is by 
far the most important article of export, hi 1929, Japan- 
sold some 415,000,000 dollars wordi, mosdy to the 
United States, and in 1931 it dropped to 200,000,000 
dollars. 

The two pillars by wliich the rural homestead is sup- 
ported in Japan, the cultivation of rice and die raising of 
sUk worms, have been sagging to the breaking point for 
die last dircc years because of die fall in price caused by 
trouble wliich lay abroad rather dian at home*' Cities' 
and industries have also been suffering. Foreign trade 
suddenly diminished from 4,606,000,000 yen in 1929 to' 
2,498,000,000 yen in 1931. Many large firms crashed 
and small shops succumbed. Some factories have closed 

* See Nitobc, Japan*i Public Eccncr^ end Vinenct^ p. 20. 
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and those which persist in working have curtaiJed their 
production. Numberless offices discharged their clerks. 
The unemployed, numbering some 500,000 — few as this 
may seem in comparison with the United States and 
other countries — have drifted in large numbers to villages 
and sAVcllcd die army of rural sufferers. 

From what has been said, it must be clear diat farmers, 
for the last four years, could live only by borro^iig. 
They were told that better days were in store for them at 
no great distance, and they were encouraged in this hope 
by financiers and economists. Political parries made 
glo\sdng promises, as though depression were a matter 
existing in Japan only, and could be cured by a few tricks 
of sleight of hand. When one party% the Minscito, 
advocated retrenchment in every way, prio^ went douTi 
and farmers complained. The opposition part}" assured 
the people of the revival of trade, if only it, the Sei^nikai, 
got into pov/cr. In the last general election, therefore, 
the most catching slogan was the “ Inukai Prosperity '^ - 
But Inukai and his party naturally could effect nothing 
against overwhelming w'orld forces. It is said that a 
German economist has counted two hundred and seventy 
causes of world depression. 

■ But the naive farmers believed in the coining prosperity 
and. lived by borrowing. 'On some 7,840,000 acres of 
paddy-fields, outstanding fenn mortgages have amounted 
to. about .$1,330,006,000. '.This means that each acre of 
rice land carries a funded debt of $172.50, for which the 
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Tarmer pays interest at the usual rate of ii per cent/, about 
^18.81. At this rate, supposing die average crop of ncc 
per acre to be 38 bushels, die interest per bushel is just 
about 50 cents, which is one-fourdi of the price of rice. 

The above gives a general view of the agricultural 
situation. It must be observed that wc have not attempted 
photographic accuracy in the calculation. Not all 
farmers are burdened with debt. There are odier catego- 
ries of land, such as mulberry fields, vegetable gardens, 
orchards and forests, diat are mortgaged. 

The latest and most accurate study of the question 
gives the total amount of the farmers’ debts as amount- 
ing to 6,000,000,000 yen. Out of diis, two-thirds, or 
4,000,000,000 yen, are in high private interest loans yield- 
ing 13 or 15 per cent. — ^and in some cases as high as 30 
per cent. The normal rate in die rural districts is ii per 
cent. The interest on die loans made by the Hypothec 
Bank and its prcfectural branches has been 7 or 8 per 
centi The largest portion of die rural debts is made for 
consumption and not for productive purposes. 

In many places there is no cash and barter is practiced. 
Some villages arc in utter darkness, in die literal sense of 
the term, because the electric companies have cut off the 
current as the subscribers do not pay dicir bills. Under 
these circumstances rural people have no odicr recourse 
than to contract furdicr debt. 

. One of the chief causes of die bad financial rituarion of 
the countr)^sidc is the constant flow of farm funds into 
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big dries, in the shape of deposits in large banfe, postal 
savings, insurance premiums, taxes, eta Unless some 
steps arc talccn for central organizations to send back the 
cash into rural arteries, riicrc urill surely follow anxmia 
of the whole body, 

IV 

' So great is the distress of the rural communirics that the 
government authorities and political parries arc united 
in the belief that some concrete measures of relief must 
be adopted. One remedy suggested is the devaluation 
of the yen. Another is a government loan to the farmers 
at low interest. Another is the proposal of a moratorium, 
by which farmers may readjust their debts. Experts 
recommend planting of crops spcdally adapted to local 
conditions. Co-operative sodcries figure largely as a 
means of self-help ; but one-third of the farmers arc not 
members of the co-operative soderics and they, too, must 
he aided. Another plan proposed is to maintain agricul- 
tural prices by establishing a central organization, a sort 
of cartel, which should control sales. As fertilizers form 
a large part of the farmer’s yearly outlay, some means 
should be devised for reducing the cost of riiesc, for 
example, by encouraging assodadon of buyers or by 
abolishing the licence act for ammonia sulphate. 

Certainly a very important measure to be considered is 
*thc reducSon'of the taxes, which wdgh very Heavily on 
agricultural, production. . Agriculturalists pay at least 
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double the amount of aggregate taxes borne by^ the 
industrialists and merchants. This injustice is due. largely 
to a wrong system of assessment. In the calculation of 
profit a single individual is taken as a unit on one farm, 
whereas the whole family work on it and should be 
considered as wage-earners. 

There are suggested other ways of reheving the distress 
in the rural regions, such as medical relief. The Emperor 
himself has lately given about 5,000,000 yen for tliis 
purpose. In contrast to these temporary measures, some 
advanced thinkers are advocating the wholesale nationaH- 
zation of land. 

The concrete reHef measure to be adopted by tlie 
government is to devote 1,600,000,000 yen to be spent 
in tlirec years, partly for die rescue of die unemployed, 
but mainly as a state indemnity for the hquidation of rural 
loans. Such a poHcy naturally implies inflation, and 
whether the evil effect of inflation would undo the good 
wliich rehef aims at is an open question. 

Still another plan is the elaboration of the system which 
has been on trial for some years, namely, government 
purchase of rice when its price falls below a certain limit, 
say 4 yen per bushel, on the estimate that the cost of pro- 
duction is between 4.20 and 4.60 yen. 

No relief measure can succeed unless it calls forth the 
spirit of self-help and of thrift on the part of the rural 
population. Though they arc entitled, hkc the rest of 
their compatriots, to a higher standard of h'ving, they 
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have not been free from indulging in unnecessary and 
even injurious ways of living. ... 

XXX 


xi. 9. 1932, 



CHAPTER XIV 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

Under this heading it is my purpose to dwell chiefly 
on the cultural or human aspects of the recent economic 
changes wrought in New Japan and the social problems 
involved in diem. By the recent economic changes I 
do not mean those that are going on now or even since 
the present depression began. In, all my lectures I have 
been taking a long view of events, and this ‘afternoon,' 
too, I have in mind the economic changes that broke 
down the Old Japan and have brought in die New in the 
last two generations. From several of my lectures you 
must have gotten some idea of the causes of the downfall 
of the feudal regime, wliich I have called an economic 
system, of the rise of foreign trade, and of the conditiorf 
of the agricultural community at present. I wish you to 
recall some of the facts I have presented, and with dicse 
as starring points, I shall confine myself diis afternoon to 
die consideration of internal economic problems and shall 
not dwell on our direct economic relations with other 
nations. These considerations arc : (i) what changes 

were effected in food supply and in population ; ' (2) 
how Japan became industrial ; (3) wliat effects these 

changes had on the finances of the conn trj' ; and, (4) 
how society and ideas were influenced - by all the 
economic transformation. 
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That population increases and decreases in proportion 
to die means of livelihood is too well known a fact to 
discuss here. Whedier one accepts the law of the logistic 
curve or not, diere certainly is a strong tend^cy for the 
population of a country to approach such a curve. 

. In our countr}% during the age of seclusion, when the 
inhabitants had no other means of earning a livelihood 
than firom tie soil, their number was limited and remained 
stationar}^. For nearly a century it remained about 
35 , 000 , 000 . 

The present growth began with the opening of foreign 
trade,' winch has enabled the people to produce com- 
modities they do not themselves consume, but which they 
exchange forTood. 

' In die days of seclusion and of feudalism, though the 
country could have produced more silk than it did; 
the production was restricted, pardy for die prevention 
of luxury and pardy to reserve land for the production 
of food. As soon as foreign trade began in the middle 
of die ipdi centur}% the production^ of silk increased by 
leaps and bounds and in the last two decides farmers have 
transformed paddy-fields into' mulberry groves. Some- 
what die same process v/as followed, though to a more 
limited extent, with tea, the area devoted to which was 
increased several fdld in the few y<^rs after foreign trade 
was allowed. _ 

It is true that there are some agricultural products 
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considered essential and which used to be' cultivated, hut 
which are now' cither greatly diminished or have entirely 
disappeared from our fields, such as cane-sugar, indigo, 
and cotton. But taken all in all, there has been a steady 
increase of tillage in die last halfcentury. This increase 
of food production has been accompanied by an increase 
of population, wliich in turn has been followed by further 
extension of foreign trade. 

The present population of Japan is ^approximately 
65,000,000, and the annual rate of increase is over 12 per 
millc. Perhaps tliis may be taken as normal,* and at this 
rate there will be 75,760,000 in 1945 and 108,800,000 in 
1965. 

The density of our population at present is not as great 
as in some countries of Europe, It is per square mile 
433 in Japan, 734 in England, 686 in Belgium,. -and 628 
.in the Netherlands. But if we compare the density of 
population on the arable area, perhaps no* country exceeds 
ours, since, on account of its mountainous character, only 
about 15 percent, of its land is under tillage. For every 
100 acres of cultivated land, the number of persons is, 
according to one estimation, as follows : England — 90, 
Germany — 74, Switzerland — 67, France — ^43, Spain — 36, ^ 
Holland — 109, Italy — 122, Belgium — 155, Japan — 159. \ 

From the foregoing one sees at once that the Japanese 
cannot support dicmsclvcs by farming alone. The steady 
increase of the population must be fed by industries or 
else dicrc must be exercised some check on birdi-ratc. 
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For, hs to dcarli-ratc, it is decreasing, thanirs to sanitation 
and medical science. Infant mortalir)' is still quite highf 
but this, too, is decreasing. Hence, unless birth-control 
is exercised, the increase will be so great as to defy the 
available sources of food. The dcatix rate lias been 20 
per inillc and the birth rate about 30 per millc. The 
proportion of male and female in the poptilarioa is well 
balanced, the male slightly in excess of the female, until 
the age of 55, after v/hich women oumumber men, 
so much so that among old persons above 75 the number 
of women is nearly double that of men. 

Of the entire population more than half (54.5 per cent.) 
consists of the worldng age, between 15 and 60. If we 
include thousands %vho arc employed above the age of 60, 
and some bclovr the age of 15, we may state that over 60 
per cent, of the male population and 36 per cenc of the 
female population, or nearly one-half of the entire popula- 
tion, is occupied widi some kind of useful calling. 

When we compare our occupational table v/ith that 
of other countries, we see at once that the Japanese arc 
an industrious people ; and if we delve a little deeper into 
the condition of this labor, we shall find that in their 
working capacity they are not behind 'most people in 
intelligence, celerity or endurance. Astonishment has 
been expressed by more than one observer that, wdth so 
small a supply^ of protein and calories, the people can 
endure such steady werk, for it is calculated that an average 
Japanese docs not require more than two ounces of pro’trin 
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a day. 

It is generally believed that the nation as a whole suffers 
from insufficient nutrition, and while I believe there is 
ample need for dietary improvement, I must confess, my 
skepticism as to the scientific findings in dietetics. Until 
a few years ago, prior to the vitamin theory, food experts 
spoke as though the nation would be famished in a couple 
of generations. The vitamin found in vegetable diet saved 
pur people from death at the hands of chemists ! Perhaps 
they may now save us still more by tlic further study of 
marine food. 

Whether they busy themselves in manual drudger)’' or 
in the finer manipulation of handicraft, the quality of 
their work has been good. Naturally, the physique being 
smaller than that of the European, tlic Japanese have been 
less efficient in mere muscular exertion. Rich in rnodier- 
v/it, persistent in toil, law-abiding in behavior, educated 
as few peasants, are in any country, and ahndst unlimited 
in supply, dicir labor has been the greatest asset to Japanese 
national economy. Speaking of labor, the considerable 
part taken by women is due to tlie large percentage of 
textile industries and to the small percentage of industries 
that require great physical exertion. Thousands of women 
who are most usefully engaged in tending the silkworm 
and in reeling cocoons in their homes, do not appear in 
statistics. 

Let us cast a cursor)' view over die different stages of 
our process of industrialization. 
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From tlic Restoration of i 8 ( 5 S to tJic present rime, vre 
mas obiCn.c five periods more or less sharply marked in 
the evolution of our industries. Dosvn to the middle 
of the eighties may be described as die period of industrial 
and Lancia? infancs', %vhcn the gosvmment nursed some 
incipient enterprises and gave birth to othen. It had to 
destroy some obsolete institutions and give new shape to 
others. As the country’ v.'as unified, one of the first 
reforms the nesv government undertook svas the unifica- 
tion of the airraicy- knd of the taxarion ssstem. The 
Currency Act, first passed in 1871 and subsequently re- 
vised, rested on the silver and gold bimetallic system. The 
BanI: of Japan was established in 1S82, and was authorized 
to issue convcrriblc notes and to handle business directly 
v.dth the Imperial Treasury- and the state loans, as well 
as to supervise and control all other banl^. The govem- 
ment built railways and steamships. It started and 
managed various kinds of fectorics, cloth and paper-nulls, 
and oAcr industries. It even demolished one of the most 
prominent streets of Tokyo and constructed a brand new 
model ” quarter, after a Western model In nearly ail 
these enterprises foreign experts and adsdsers were cm- 
p oy ed. The enterprises were more properly experiments 
or emonstradons, and their value lay in their educaddnal 
^pects. Those that Med were buried in oblivion; while 
those that proved successful were sold or given over to 
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entrepreneurs to be continuecl. 

This transference from state to private ownership and 
management, which took place chiefly between 1883 and 
1894, marks tlie second period during which die long 
depreciated currency was restored to par and the con- 
vertible system was reassured on a sound basis. Such a 
step was made possible by die development of banking, 
of die means of transportation, of joint stock companies, 
of commercial law, and by the change in public sentiment 
regarding business. Commercial dealings with foreigners 
had passed the stage of hazardous experiment and their 
volume had swelled by leaps and bounds. 

It was followed by the diird epoch, commencing with 
the Chinese War in 1894. Not a few industries which 
had not diriven in the sunshine of peace suddenly blos- 
somed under clouds of war. Some new industries con- 
nected with ammunition and food suppHcs shot up, with 
or: without state aid. The receipt of die Chinese in- 
demnity of 37,000,000 pounds sterling enabled Japan to 
adopt the long contemplated gold standard currency, 
wliich, for lack of reserve, had not been put into actual 
execution. By far the most vital change in this epoch 
was the revision of die unilateral treaties signed in 1858. 
For a whole generation, the Japanese nation had Iain 
under diis iniquitous document. 

No peaceful reforms in law, education or customs, had 
convinced the Western Powers of Japan’s progress. The)' 
seemed able only to undentand the voice of die cannon 
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as it belched forth in the few short campaigns in Chma. 
Fortunately, a few wccics before the Vr^ar was declared, 
Great Britain had recognized Japan’s claim to equal treat- 
ment in the communit)' of nations and had signed a 
revised treat)'. Tliis step liad been anticipated by Amcnca 
for two decades, and was immediately follov/cd by die 
rest of the Treat)' Powers. Japan thus obtained tamj- 
autonomy- The effect of the new agreement soon showed 
itself in the increase of revenue. Nor was it detrimental 
to foreign trade. In the ten years which follov/ed 
1903) Japan’s import trade increased six rimes in value 
and four rimes in volume. All historv" chronicles reac- 
tions following a war-boom, and Japan was no excep- 
tion to this rule. She acted like die famous foolish virgin 
who did not keep her lamp trimmecL The Chinese 
indemnity itself was not an unalloyed blessing. All m 
all, how'ever, this period marked another milestone 
toward industrialism- 

The fourth epoch of our industrial progress dates from 
1904 and closes vrith, the World War, 1914- It vras the 
epoch of dashing manhood, at times much sobered by 
gloomy prospects. The year 1904 was immortalized in 
our history by the life-and-death struggle with Russia 
into w^hich the country was plunged- As far as public 
finances were concerned, she was in no position to talze 
a rash course. In a .v/ay, the hard financial condition was 
one aspect of preparedness. Seeing that the contest- vras 
approaching — since the rumor had .some time . before 
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reached our authorities that the Czar had intimated to 
the Kaiser that Russian readiness might be rched upon 
by 1904 — mihtary preparations had laid heavy burdens 
on the nation and its industries had felt tlie pinch. Under 
normal conditions, an economic crisis would have been 
inevitable. It was only avoided by huge importations 
of foreign capital, made both by the government and 
private firms. The direct economic outcome of the War 
was the acquisition of the southern half of the Island of 
Saghalien, the transfer of the Russian rights in South 
Manchuria, including the railways, and a Free liand in 
Korea. The imponderable acquisitions were many and 
various, as related elsewhere. In consequence of the 
War, capita] found fresh fields of investment overseas. 

Underlying all this economic success, however, tlicre 
was a flaw, or else a protective tariff or a subsidy would 
not have been so urgently required. Nevertheless, there 
was no doubt tliat the country had now definitely em- 
barked on the policy of industriaUzadon. 

Industrialization received an extraordinary impetus 
from the World War. The Far Eastern and South Sea 
markets, hitherto supplied by Europe, were now at the 
disposal of Japan. Veritable wind-falls were these mar- 
kets, but worm-eaten at die core, as we found ; and, 
worse srill, the worms turned out so often to be our owm 
petty traders. 

According to a careful survey of Japanese industries 
made by die Ministry of Commerce and Industr)^ since 
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the War, the industrial production in the ante-war period 
amounted to i,37^>ooo>ooo yen. In the short space of 
five years the production increased five-fold — ^in I9^9> 
to 6,738,000,000 yen. 

During the boom, innumerable companies and factories 
shot up in quick succession. Between ill-mannered 
nouvcdiix riches and arrogant operatives, the general moral 
tone suffered greatly. Besides America, Japan is the only 
belligerent country that came out of the W^ar rich. It is 
seriously to be doubted whether the effect was really 
happy for either of them. 

The War stopped, and with it the boom in trade. But 
the nouveau-’riche psychology of the nation and the gov- 
ernment continued. The earthquake came, but its 
financial lesson was not heeded. Exports ceased in many 
commodities, the trade balance became unfavorable. 
Imports showed no sign of diminution, nor did prices of 
going do\vn. 

That the country is making long strides toward in- 
dustrialization is proved by the constantly increaring 
proportion of provisions and raw materials in the list of 
imports and the constantly increasing proportion of 
manufactured goods in the list of exports. 

First among the articles of importation is cotton, which 
stands head and shoulders above other articles such as 
iron, oil-cake, timber, wool and rice. 

The exported articles comprise raw silk, which over- 
shadows all others, and cotton cloth, silk cloth (Fuji 
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silk and habutae), refined sugar, sea-products, coal, knitted 
goods, pottery and porcelain ware. 

A certain scholar has calculated that out of the total 
imports into Japan, 63 per cent, consist of raw materials, 
largely the price of Japan’s poverty in natural resources. 

The same authority declares that 27 per cent, of the 
imports can be easily supplied by home articles of slightly 
inferior quahty. Japan-made hats, cloths, pencils, toilet 
articles, medicines, etc., are much cheaper, but correspond- 
ingly lower in quality. There are good reasons for 
believing there would be improvement if there were a 
larger and steadier demand. Some home-made goods 
arc more expensive tlian the imported articles and yet of 
lower quality ; but these arc only experimentally put on 
the market, where the law of the survival of the fittest 
rules rutlilcssly. 

Ten per cent, of the articles imported into the country 
can be replaced by equally well or even better made home- 
products. The price in this case is very much lower. 

There is thus not only a need but a probability of the 
nation making further strides in industrialization, — and 
witli it die financial and social features of die country 
must necessarily undergo a great change. Wc shall 
likely get richer, uglier and noisier for a long wliilc to 
come. 


m 

The general industrialization of the nation has naturally 
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influenced the public treasury. In the early years of 
ew Japan, the land tax was the chief source of govern- 
ment revenue. Now it takes fifth place. The chief 
ms are . excise on alcoholic beverages, 230,000,000 yen ; 
income tax, 204,000,000 yen ; customs, 150,000,000 
fci’ tax, 83,000,000 yen. The land tax stands 

at a out 65,000,000 yen. The rest of the revenue 
comes om business profit tax, excise on textiles, estate 
ute, tax on bourses and exchanges, etc. 

us our public finance has to depend more and more 
pon e wraith to be created by industries, and yet, when 
stu y t e productive capacity of our people and 
mpare it widi that of other peoples, there is a dishearten- 
ing feature. I mean the relatively smaU rate of income 
mg om the same amount of wealth. It is well for 
our peop e to know this ; for I have faith in their ability 

to overcome this disabihty, if their attention is focused 
upon It. 

As calculated in dollars and cents, there is no doubt 
w atever that m the last quarter of a cenmry Japan has 
made remarkable progress in wealth. 

e estimated national wealth of Japan proper rose 
rom 22,589 milhon yen in 1905 to 32,04^ million yen 
in 1913 and 102,341 milhon yen in 1924, while the per 
capita wealth m yen rose from 514 to 600 and 1,731 
rcspccnvely. The figures for national income show a 
ttvofold mcrcasc in each of the above periods and 
c 13,382 million yen in 1925, the per capita income 
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being 224 yen,' 

These figures give scarcely any idea of a nation’s eco- 
nomic standing unless accompanied by figures for other 
countries. But a comparative table, even if tlae estimates 
are not accurate, furnishes no small amount of food for 
thought. Here follows a tabic based on tlie calculation 
made by such authorities as Bowley and Stamp, Shirras 
and Rogowsky, and the Bureau of Statistics of the Japa- 
nese government. The figures refer to the data given 
in 1922 and 1924.^ 



National 

Wealth 

. 

National Income 

Countries 

Gross in 

per capita 

Gross in 

Percentage 

Per 


£1,000,000 

in£ 

£1,000,000 

of wealth 

m£ 

United Stntes--- 

76,255 

660 

14,252 

18.69 

127 

England 

23,655 ’ 

525 1 

4,38} 

18.55 

98 

Germany * 

7,161 

^15 

2,498 

34.89 

40 

France 

io,55z 

255 

2,191 

21.18 ' 

55 

Japan 

10,254 

173 

1,288 

12.5S 

22 

Italy 

4,474 i 

117 ' 

1,055 

23,14 ! 

26 

Austria 

U944 

345 

452 

23.29 

77 


These figures show, however, that the total wealth of 
the countr}^ is only onc'seventh diat of the United States 
and about one-half that of England. It is about the same 

' In the lecture, reference was mndc to the estimates compiled by the 
American Bankers’ Trust as follows : — 

jS?-) J 9 M *953 

Naiicnol wcaUIi of jAp.in »n yen *1,414,7171000 ^a.joo.oco.ooo 63,700.000,000 

Wealth per capita s6o 44^3 

Natidwal iaeoinc ?n j*cn 1,640,764,000 3, 7<3o ,000,000 6,4'<',0'Vi,oc>o 

Income per capita 37 60 * 5 ** 

* Cf. Nitobc, Japan's P:d>/U Jlccr.or:y and Virutncf^ I. P. R. Publication, 
J95n rp- 1*-5- 
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as diat of France, and more than that of Germany, h 
indeed twice as much as the wealth of Italy. When we 
compare the per capita wealth of the countr\% each Japanese 
owns only about one-fourth as much as an Amencan 
and one-third as much as an Englishman ; but a Japanese 
is richer than an Italian or a German, and a little poorer 
than a Frenchman. 

The Germans, poor as they are, lead the wwld in this 
respect. Their economic cfiBciency is such as to impress 
us with the magic power by which they extract treasures 
&om nothing. It is estimated on good authority that 
their income from the limited amount of their enure 
wrcalth (1924) of 36,000,000,000 dollars is 12,500,000,000 
dollars, which means 35 per cent, of the entire sum. 
Amencan and English effidenej’' in production amounts 
to only about one-half that of the German, or about 18 
per cent. As to the reason for die low degree of our 
efSdenc}’’ in the use of w^ealth, which is almost equivalent 
to saying capital investment, this may be found pardy 
in our agriculture having reached the limi t of intensity, 
/.e., the point of diminishing returns ; also in the depen- 
dence of our industries on imported raw materials, as w^ell 
as in our limited use of machinery. 

Speaking of the national income, w’’e may say that 
labor is not, perhaps, adequately recompensed. Though 
during the Great W^ar, when the demand for labor w'as 
unprecedentedly great, wages rose high and strikes wrere 
frequent. ‘ Since then there has been a slump ki industries 
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and consequently in wages, but, on the whole, wages 
reckoned in money have been steadily rising, a day laborer 
in factories averaging 1.70 yen in 1926 and 2.66 yen in 
1929. Women workers average about one yen. There 
are, or were, before die present depression, roughly 56,000 
factories employing over 5 workmen. In these 56,000 
factories are employed about two million operatives, of 
whom a httle over one-half are women, since our largest 
industry is the manufacture of textiles. Clnld labor has 
steadily decreased ; but at present about 10 per cent, of 
textile operatives arc girls under sixteen. 

The Factory Laws have become operative since 1926, 
hmiting the maximum labor hours to eleven ; regulating 
night work for women and cliildrcii ; forbidding women 
to work four weeks before and six weeks after childbirth ; 
and providing for compensation for accidents. A labor- 
ing family which contains three workers ivill earn slighdy 
over 102 yen a month. Of diis sum 37 per cent, goes for 
food, 14 for dwelling, and 12 for clothing, making 63 
per cent, of the income to be spent for die bare necessities 
of hfc. Besides, a laborer spends 17 per cent, for social 
purposes and 12 or 13 per cent, for cultural requirements. 
A laboring family can save, if it is free from illness or from 
accident, about to yen a month. 

IV 

Widi the growth of industries and economic upheaval, 
we have been developing among us the various social and 
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political questions that arc agitating the rest of the world. 

ay I enumerate tljc problems challenging us in con- 
sequence of the economic changes brouglit about in 
recent years ? 


I. The problem of the growdi of population, and 
how to control it within proper bounds. 

2 The distribution of population, since there is a 
decided tendency towards over-crowding of cities at the 
expense of rural districts. 


3. In the cities, therefore, we have the problem of 
nousmg. 


4- Urban concentration naturally raises many problems 
o aty government. Even at this present moment, 
tocre IS a shameful disclosure of cases of graft in the 
lokyo city government. 

5- In times of depression there is the problem of reh’ef. 

- Even in ordinary times industrial development 

raises the question of the rights of labor, including those 
of mdustnal adjustment. 

7. Many unruly youths take advantage of labor dis- 
content and arc clandestinely working for the spread of 
the radical Marxian idea. 

pposed to this group of radicals is grouped to- 

get cr a arge number of reactionaries who constitute a 

^ o asast party, with its ramifications in the army 
and navy, 

^ 9 The reactionaries have a definite economic policy, 
at the revival of agriculture as against the manu- 
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facturiiig industries, of small handicraft as against great 
factories. 

10. Even educational circles have been penetrated by 
radical and reactionary ideas, thus creating serious prob- 
lems. 

11. Even with the increase of cities, we have still about 
57 per cent, of our population Hving in small towns of 
from two to ten thousand inhabitants ; but diis proportion 
is constantly diminishing, and, as large cities arc yearly 
increasing, municipal administration gives rise to pro- 
blems such as school areas, public works, municipal 
finance, and especially loans and taxation. 

12. I have had occasion already to call your attention 
to the many perplexing problems relating to rural distress, 
such as the price of rice and silk, moratorium on farmer’s 
debts, and land nationalization. 

Thus have I given a brief and very cursor)'' view of die 
economic problems of die present day. I liave not even 
touched upon foreign debts, die tariff, and die present low 
exchange rate of die yen, which seems to be more political 
in its cause dian economic. It is enough to show that 
Japan has entered into die so-called modem family of 
nations, the economic bloc of the world. She cannot 
escape the ideas and the influences diat are shaping the 
destinies of other nations. Whether she will or not, she 
has joined it and is tied to it by inseparable bonds. It 
would be the height of folly should she attempt to isolate 
herself as in times which have passed away no more to 
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tom* ’l" may say, What God joined 

sogether, Ic, „o man, devil, ot fool p„, aanndct. 


xi. 17. 1932. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE MANCHURIAN QUESTION AND SINO- 
JAPANESE RELATIONS 

I 

At tlie outbreak of the lamentable event in Mukden of 
September iSdi, 1931, China claimed before the world 
that Japan had invaded Manchuria without the slightest 
provocation/’ Ever since, the pubhe opinion of die * 
world has been set against Japan. Take the newspapers 
of any country except ours, or listen to the eloquent 
utterances of the Cliinesc delegate in the League of Nations 
in the autumn of that year, and see how few have had any 
favorable word to say for my country. She is utterly 
condemned, like a culprit before examination, and made 
the victim of systematic propaganda. Those who joined 
in this indignation against Japan found dicmselves in an 
awkward position when more and more facts came to 
light, showing diat there was really great and far-reaching 
cause for provocation — that there were indeed many 
causes. Yet, as a sudden about-face is not a graccM 
movement, they have continued to insist that Japan is 
wrong. They have waited for the Report of the League 
of Nations’ Comnussion to verify their position. Now 
that it is published, it becomes clear, since die Chinese 
themselves accept the report, that their first declarations 
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are realistic. They put more faith in proof than in 
argument. The Asiatic mentality is generally idealistic. 
That is why it has produced great religions and philoso- 
pliies. But die Japanese race is in tliis respect a poor 
representative of Asia. The Japanese stick to earth and 
do not build casdes in die air. They are not, therefore, 
interesting or amusing to hear or to look at. Whatever 
future idealistic peoples may enjoy, they arc at present in 
political chaos. Do not the land of Buddlia and the land 
of Confucius confirm the cynical saying of Napoleon 
^ that if he desired to ruin a country he would consign it 
to the rule of pliilosophcrs ? In the present Sino-Japanese 
issues, the Japanese would appeal first to facts and proceed 
from facts to arguments, from reality to an ideal. If an 
ideal is too far removed from reality, they will abide by 
the latter. 

Like all public issues of human interest, the Manchurian 
question can, and should be, approached in .two ways — 
practical and theoretical — in a realistic spirit, with the will 
to find a solution and in an idealistic mood to satisfy die 
sense of justice. The first is die way for statesmen to 
whom the pressing needs of the moment sometimes out- 
weigh abstract theories of right and wrong, wlio face 
hard facts to be adjusted and evil passions to be subdued. 
The second is the way of theorists and dreamers, to whom 
abstract justice is die sole criterion of action. 

Wc are thankful that there arc always these two ways, 
representing two mentalities, two different types of mind, 
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the realist and the idealist. All history and our daily 
experiences confirm the truth that life means steering 
between the two, combining, co-ordinating, and compro- 
mising. Some of the noblest teachers of the race have 
preached the middle path, the golden mean. 

Of Japan’s attitude to .the League and other peace 
machinery, I shall speak in the next lecture. This evening 
I wish to touch upon the fundamental issues underlying 
(he present situation in the Far East. 

n 

The drama that is being enacted on the Manchurian 
stage is the interplay of at least three nations, Russia, 
China and Japan, with others in the background to en- 
courage or obstruct- When it is said that no war is now- 
a-days confined to the belligerent nations, it means that 
non-belligerent nations create an atmosphere by morally 
taking sides. - ' 

Of the three nations vitally concerned in the Far East, 
two are in visible conflict while the third is quiescent for 
the moment, but nevertheless is too interested in the Sino- 
Japanese issue to be indifferent to the outcome. 

Russia has a teritorial interest in Manchuria on account 
of geographical contiguity, and the right of contiguit)^ 
has been defined as a right of a nation to exclude all 
others from a territory which, though actually not within 
her bounds, is essential to her convenience and security.” 
The world must sympathize with Russia for wanting an 
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ice-free port. Nowhere does she want one more dian in 
the East. Her desire to be possessed of one m Man- 
cliuria is natural and should be granted — when the world 
is freed of national egotism. Until then, neidier China 
nor Japan can view with equanimity die soudicm descent 
of Soviet Russia in the Far East. Such a move on die 
part of Russia means menace to the narional existence of 
Japan. She felt it a quarter of a century ago and fought 
widi Russia, and though war is usually impotent to 
setde issues, die Russo-Japanese war checked die advance 
of Russia for a generation. Undaunted by die failure of 
die Czarist diplom3C}% Soviet Russia is pursuing exaedy 
the same process in Outer Mongolia, where ' she has 
carved out of Chinese territory an independent republic. 
She has hcrmedcally scaled tliis land, and with it as a base 
of action she will gradually force her way soudiward. 
Her right of southward march, founded on geographical 
contiguity, will be justified by another reason, namely, 
that she Avill protect, govern and improve the territory 
nominally held by Cliina mucli better dian Cliina can. 

- China bases her Manchurian claim on her territorial 
sovereignty, which is in turn based on prescription. Tlic 
claim is feeble, for Manchuria has never been an integral 
part of China. It lay beyond die Great Wall and it is 
well kno\Mi diat the cx-mural people were treated as 
barbarians. It was the original home of die Manchu or 
Ciiing dynasty and was alw.ays licld as its private patri- 
monial estate. Sun Yat-sen spoke of it as if it were a 
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foreign country. Even after the Revolution, Chang 
Tso-ling, the war-lord of this province, was practically 
independent, raising his own revenue, maintaining his 
own troops, and even signing a treaty with a foreign 
government in his own name. When his son joined the 
Nanking government, he did so not as a subject but as 
a co-ruler of China — ^vtuthout, of course, any consent of, 
or consultation with, his people. 

But, in spite of all these undeniable indications of the 
feeble power that China has enjoyed in Manchuria, no 
other land has stronger claim to the territor)" than she. 
Prescription is a right obtained from long usage to which 
no objection has been made. Therefore though China 
lacks the power to protect the boundaries, to govern the 
people or to develop the resources of Manchuria, the 
territorial right over it has been nevertheless attributed 
to her. A slight extension of Russia’s Communistic 
ideology, which denies the right of property and of 
possession when the owner or the possessor cannot make 
social use of k, will deprive China of her sovereignty in 
this province. We will not be surprised if Communistic 
ideology should become as strong a guiding principle of 
private and public law, of municipal and international 
legislation, as the doctrines of liberty and equality. By 
that time China wiU not be able to withstand the claims 
of Russia. Supposing that Slav ideology may sometime 
succeed, v/hat in the meantime should determine the 
claims of a nation to a land ? There is no denying the 
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fact tliat it is a long cry benveen Chinese sovereignty, 
on die one hand, based on prescripdon or her dicorcdcal 
and legal right, and Russia’s natural right, on the other, 
based on geographical condguity. 

Between these two Hes Japan’s claim, founded on the 
economic interest she has secured. The imperialism of 
the last century has left a bad taste in die moudi of the 
present generadon. This imperialism has changed its 
name and calls itself economic penetradon, because the 
old name savored too much of die rattling of the sword. 
That economic penetration has its last appeal in die 
sword matters litdc. There is an ancient oriental pro- 
verb which speaks of “ stealing a bell with cars covered.” 
Because of unfortunate warlike developments in Man- 
churia, Japan’s economic penetration there has been 
dubbed by die opprobrious term of imperialistic invasion. 

The latter term has anodier unsavory association. 
Territorial ambition is closely connected widi it. Hence 
to speak of imperialism is to advocate die acquisition of 
foreign territory at the point of the sword. Tiiis is an 
idea very far removed from Japan’s present position in 
Manchuria. 

Her interest in this part of the world is wo-fold, 
strategic and economic. She would make of Manchuria 
licr first line of defence against the territorial advance of 
Russia and die propaganda of Communist ideas. Tlic 
latter consideration is of the utmost importance, as it is 
something new, something that was not found in the 
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Onri^t m^inic, ^tu! Krc.iu'c u r- xhr inr»vcmrn? 
idea, it iDUch ntorc ^iijTtcult to clva'l hy tJir U'r the 
bay<^nct. Then* nh.o. u n e. tnf'vcnnrnt t‘'‘ whirli thrrr 
IS alrc.nly 2 mpf)tu!nn: tn U'dr* In Chins, 

despite the npinian of some v;ho km^.v the smT 

snd believe tint Coinnnmi^.nc ideas can tsever take iioli 
among them, ConmnnnMn i\ making rapid progrto. 
albeit in n somewliat rnodified form. The Ibdshevi^r 
regime, even in Russia itself, seems subject to occavinm! 
modifications to accoinnuHbtc it5clf to the realities vi 
luiinan society, 7'hcsc nccormnodaiions may tiirimarcly 
aficct Communism profoundly, and it may one day end 
in being innocuous. But at present, even in China, 
where it undergoes some changes, it is dnngtwu^ to life 
and property, liberty and order. The l^ussian adva!ice 
in China takes two courses : one, as lias bccai noted, front 
the north by way of Mongolia, and the odicr friun tlte 
west, where, near the Chinese frontier, there is a Russian 
railway by which Russia’s influence can and docs pcnc- 
tratc eastward and south of the Yangtsc. Titus in course 
of time Communism in Cliina will have several centers 
of action. Its menace to Japan may emanate either from 
the south or the north. The influence coming from the 
north is die more to be feared, since it vdll first affect 
Korea and dtcncc find its way into Japan proper. 

These, dten, arc the dangers which threaten us. At 
present they do not come directly from China, but rather 
from Russia. But you must understand their significance. 
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Let me refresh your memory. In 1895 was fought the 
Sino-Japanese War. When peace was concluded, China 
conceded a southern peninsula of Manchuria to Japan. 
Russia, France and Germany combined in forcing us to 
return diis fruit of victory to China.* Widiin a few months 
these powers obtained large concessions from China in 
return for their service. Russia then practically occupied 
the whole of Manchuria, England and America protested 
against Russia’s action, but she would not budge from 
her position. It was then that Japan," at the stake of her 
national existence, fought Russia. AU the time the war 
was on, about twenty months, Japan did not suspect that 
there was in operation a secret treaty between Russia and 
China, as against Japan, But even when Russia was 
hard pressed, bodi on land and sea, her ally, China, did 
not move a finger. For diis, Japan was, of course, thank- 
ful, but even Dr. Martin, a faidiful American friend of 
Cliina, spoke of it as a most cowardly act. When the 
Russo-Japanese War ended, through the mediation of 
President Roosevelt, die rights possessed by Russia in 
Manchuria were transferred to Japan, but the territorial 
sovereignty of Manchuria was respected. If Japan had 
kn'o\\7i that Cliina was in alliance widi Russia, there 
would have been no Mancliurian question now. Diplo- 
matic espionage was not sharp enough to detect diis treaty 
of. alliance, and only at die time of the Washington 
Conference of 1923 did it come to light, too late to be 
of any use, except to serve as a warning. 
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Is it any wonder that Japan shudders at the very diought 
of such a combination of gigantic powers as Russia and 
Cluna, whose combined man power is eight times as 
strong as Japan’s and whose combined areas (China, 
4,277,000 square miles and Russia, 8,144,000 square 
miles) are fifty times as large ! (Japan’s whole area, 
including colonies, is 261,000 square miles). 

If we could be certain of our security, why should we 
spend our money and energy in fighting ? No nation 
loves war for the sake of war. When I hear of my country 
being called militaristic, I feel like asking who made her 
so ? Who threatened her existence and made it necessary 
to be armed for defence? Did not Commodore Perry 
himself go there with a fleet, formidable for its rime? 
Did not Russia and England demand the opening of the 
country at the muzzle of the cannon ? A country tliat 
had enjoyed unbroken peace for 250 years was ruthlessly 
awakened by foreign powers and taught by them to arm, 
is now condemned for faithfully carrying out the teaching 
of her masters. A strange paradox at which Clio will be 
laughing in her sleeve 1 How much guarantee is there 
in the Peace Pact? If there is absolute guarantee in it, 
why discuss disarmament? And there is no question 
whatever but that Russia has an immense army. Is 
Russia’s yearly military expenditure of 580,000,000 dollars 
(more than double that of Japan’s) only for internal 
defence or for the defence of her European frontiers? 
Is not the whole nation trained for military service ^ As 
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to Cliiiia, no country in the world has as many soldiers. 
At the lowest estimate, there arc two million. 

If it is argued drat Russia has enough to do at home and 
cannot expand in the Far East, it is only true for a few 
short years. The tactics of expansion in Asia have not 
changed with the change of the government from the 
Czarist to the Soviet regime. While the whole world 
is agitated about Manchuria, Russia is quiedy moving 
eastward Hke a huge glacier. 

Until absolute security of her territory is assured by 
other powers, Japan must be prepared for the worst. 
She thinks that Manchuria is the vulnerable point. If 
this region were strong enough to defend itself against 
Russian encroachment, Japan would be thankful indeed. 
For the present its nominal o^vne^, China, is powerless. 
She may talk in Geneva about guaranteeing security but 
conditions within China are not reassuring. Wc may 
well pause to consider when wc remember how die 
Chinese troops tried dircc years ago to snatch by force 
die Cliincse Eastern Railway from Russian control and 
were routed in a few hours by a small band of Russian 
soldiers. No, wc cannot rely upon Cliina for die security 
of Mancliuria, and if diis region falls into Russian hands, 
die reason for our concern should be obvious to the world. 

But as 1 have already said, dicre is another reason wdiy 
wc claim special interest and rights in Mancliuria. It was 
once taken by Russia. Wc then took it from her and 
gave it back to Cliina. There is a moral claim, but it 
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will never do in politics, especially in international politics, 
to expect gratitude. Putting aside the moral claim, there 
remain legal rights obtained by treaties. 

The true cause of tlic conflict lies in the attempted 
repudiation, on the part of the Chinese, of these very 
treaty rights and interests in Manchuria, established under 
the provisions of various covenants and treaties and 
recognized as such by all the powers of the world. In 
order to carry out tliis attempt, the Chinese have stopped 
at nothing that would harass Japanese residents, and 
thwart Japanese undertakings. The offenders may be 
unruly individuals or groups, but the Cliincsc govern- 
ment, or the Kuomintang, not only docs not check such 
offenders, but even abets them, and at rimes countenances 
and renders aid- In towns and villages of China where 
the number of resident Japanese is small, these residents 
are subjected to all sorts of insult and violence. In places 
where direct means cannot very well be applied, ground- 
less charges are made and publicly posted by bills and 
placards, vividly represented in order to work up the 
people to madness and violence against Japanese residents 
engaged in lawful pursuits. As is well kno^vn, boycott 
is one of the means so frequently resorted to by the 
Chinese against the Japanese residents, to whom even 
the very necessities of daily subsistence, such as rice and 
other foodstuffs, are not sold ; all this is tantamount to 
war, a . kind of war not dreamed of by the authors cf 
the Kellogg Pact. 
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As to our economic interests in Manchuria, we have 
invested there over 1,000,000,000 in gold. This is more 
tlian twenty times as much as the American capital invested 
in Cuba at the time of die Spanish War, nearly twenty 
times as much as the sum of money, the misuse of wliich 
brought about tlie Amctican intervention in Haiti. 

Due to the anti-foreign sentiment wliich is directed* 
not only against Japan but against all countries — Americans 
will remember the severe boycott to wliich they were 
subjected in 1909 — due to diis anti-foreign sentiment 
systematically fostered by die government and the party 
in power, investments arc far from secure. And when 
it is remembered that the object of the Japanese invest- 
ments is to acquire the means of national livcUliood 
rather dian a profit for capital, the urgency of our conten- 
tion ivill become intelligible. I liavc said, over and over 
again, that unless Japan can develop industries, she cannot 
exist. In the country itself dicrc arc not sufficient materials 
for industry, little coal, less iron, and a very small amount 
of oil. All these are found in abundance in Manchuria, 
and Japanese capital has developed the mines. Then, 
even for the prosperity of our agricultural industry, we 
must import fertilizers, and the best of diem, soya bean 
cakes, arc obtainable in Manchuria. This is why that 
region is called die life-line of Japan. 

I have presented only the Japanese side of die situation. 
Our need of Manchuria, cidicr for defence or for econo- 
mic reasons, would not be sufficient In itself for military 
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control. Wc ought tc? be able to adjust our rcl::tion,s v;jth 
China in Manchuria in a pcacchil. lawful way. Why 
<Jo wc resort to force? 

Candidly v/har other report is tlicrc nrvdcr the dreum- 
stanc<5? There is no stable govcnunciu in China, 
Much of the country is in disorder. You %vho arc far 
away and not deeply affected jnay remain indi^fcrau, os 
wc would be. if there should be disturbances in Nicaragua 
or Salvador. But Cliina is our dose neighbor and her 
general state a matter of deep concern and at tunes of 
positive danger to us. We have many Japanese dtizens 
Imng in that countr}'. Tlicir life and property arc 
constantly menaced and the Cliincsc government cannot 
protect them. Under the circumstances you would, 
I believe, take action, and so must wc, . . . 

But even novr peace is nor beyond our reach. There 
is a strong element in Japan, and I trust in China too, 
that is hoping for a just and reasonable settlement between 
the two countries at the earliest possible moment. The 
less a third paru^ interferes, the sooner will such hopes 
for peace be realized. 


XI. 21. 1932. 



CHAPTER XVI 


JAPAN, THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, AND 
THE PEACE PACT 

/. J<Jpan and the League of Nations^ 

When tlic League of Nations was started twelve years 
ago it was received in different ways by different people, 
according to their different temperaments. Broadly 
speaking, we may say that it was hailed by the idealistically 
inchned as the last stab dealt by Janus into die breast of 
Mars. On the contrary, to the cynics and their closely 
related pessimists, the League of Nations was only an 
instrument of obstruction to the free play of die natural 
and beneficent law of struggle for life and the survival of 
the fittest. Between dicsc two ways of diinking, there 
was another, namely diat of men of affairs, who expected 
of the League some tangible results though these might 
be neither totally perfect nor perfeedy good. 

The idealists supported die League with cndiusiasm as 
a flawless device for the prevention of war and for foster- 
ing die spirit of international co-operation. The cynic 
tolerated its creation and existence as a harmless joke. 
Practical minds viewed it as a promising makeshift, 

^ A Radio Spcccli, given under the au^^piccs of the National Student 
Federation of Amcrict from Station WABC over nationwide hookup of 
Columbia Broadcasting S)*stcm, May S, 1932. 
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human equality should be clearly stated — somewhat after 
the manner of the American Declaration of Independence, 
wloich began with the enunciation tliat all men arc bom 
equal. The Japanese spokesman expressly stated that it 
was not to serve as a premise for demanding for his 
countrymen free immigration into other countries. He 
admitted that the control of immigration is a matter for 
internal legislation. The motive for requesting the 
insertion of some brief phrase to tins effect was national 
pride. And though die proposition was adopted by a 
large majority, it was turned down by die chairman, 
President Wilson, who declared that a resolution so 
important must have die unanimous assent of all present. 

The rejection of the Racial Equality clause in die 
Covenant had a most unliappy repercussion on Japanese 
opinion regarding the League of Nations. The idealists 
suffered most. They began to doubt whether the League 
was really to be as good as they had hoped. The cynics 
pointed at the incident as die clearest evidence diat the 
League was at heart intended to be a Holy Alliance of 
Western Powers, and diat no good would befall Japan in 
time of need. The liberal-minded, bent on finding sonic 
practical way out of the world chaos, felt no small mis- 
givings, made slight of the unhappy incident and forced 
tlicmscl ves to believe dint entrance into the League of 
Nations would be beneficial to the coimtr)". For the 
whole nation it was a hard pill to swallow. It estranged 
a large part of its adherents. We had the assurance, 
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however, that by her steady endeavor, a nation can 
disarm others of prejudice and suspicion and tlic best 
policy would be to conceal our pride and abide our time 
— ^in the meanwhile to observe how other nations would 
treat us. 

(2) When, thus, with the best of intentions, Japan 
joined the League of Nations, what was the surprise, 
the amazement, that awaited her in its earliest days? 
America would not join it ! This fact was to Japan a 
blow no less hard than the refusal to inscribe in its con- 
stitution the academic principle of racial equality: The 
latter is theoretical, the former material. If the one is of 
abstract character, the other is of substantial, diplomatic 
utility. A League minus the United States loses in the 
estimate of Japan more than one-half its value. A general 
treaty of which neither Russia nor America is a signatory 
has very litde use for Japan. It is, as we say, like a mass 
of flesh with the bones taken out. The whole thing 
simply collapses. The masses of our people spoke 
of it as a trap laid by America. Again' the idealists 
were well-nigh in despair ; but idealists are optimistic 
and they would not lightly give up the hope of America’s 
coming soon into the fold. At this the cynics laughed 
in scorn, calling the whole thing another trick to deceive 
the Eastern races. Practical men, half confident that the 
United States would sometime find their way to co- 
operate with the League, and trustful that the best way to 
build up the incipient institution was to be a part of it. 
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favored contiirued and loyal membersliip. 

. In the twelve years that have passed, Japan has been a 
faitliful member of tlic League, fulfilling all the duties 
that were required of her. She has had httlc to complain 
of in her experience in the League. She has seen no 
indication of racial discrimination. She has watched with 
increasing satisfaction America’s approach and co-opera- 
tion. She has noted die great structure in Geneva grow- 
ing broader and stronger at its base, higher and nobler in 
its form, richer and fuller in its content. Surely the 
whole world is better for the League, and Japan is to be 
congratulated on her patience and fideh'ty. 

(3) In all the years of its existence, there had never 
conic under die purview of the League any subject relating 
to Japan as a principal party. This record was suddenly 
broken when Cliina applied to it for protccdon of her 
territory from Japanese attack which was made, accord- 
ing to her statement, wdthout the slightest provocation. 
It was unfortunate that the League acted without full 
knowledge of die many provocarive causes, covering a 
period of over a decade, which precipitated the action 
taken by the Japanese troops stationed in Manchuria. 

The Sino-Japanese issue got more and more complicated 
in the hands of the League, due partly to the cinocional 
aspect it assumed, and partly to insufficiency of knowledge 
concerning the actual situation in die Far East. As 
Viscount Cecil said, the quesrion was largely befogged 
because one delegate (the Japanese) spoke too little and 
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But I sdll have faith in the League of Nations’ ability 
to meet real issues in the spirit of fairness and justice as 
. well as of political good sense. 

In tlic meantime, I am afraid diat the idealists will give 
up their dream of the parhament of man, and practical 
hbcrals tlicir hope of a better international order in the 
near future, I am still more afraid that, if the League 
fails in tliis respect, it will confirm die cynic’s notion of 
its utter futihty and the world will go back by a number 
of decades. 

May we be saved from such a catastrophe ! May we 
and the League of Nations learn from die present experi- 
ence where its weakness lies and help it to become a more 
real and effectual engine for the maintenance of world 
peace. 

IL Japan and the Peace Pact^ 

I Pith Special Reference to Japans Reaction to Mr, Stimson*s 
Note Regarding the Pact 

Allow me to state at die outset that I propose to speak 
this evening in a wholly private capacity on a certain 
phase of the foreign relations of Japan which muse be 
of special interest to die American public — namely, on 
Secretary’' Srimson’s Note regarding the Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War, or the so-called Briand-Kcliogg 

' This is the unabridged address broadcasted over the Columbia 
Sj’stcm, Kew York* on August 20, 1952* In limiting himself to twenty-six 
minutes, the author seems to have omitted several phrases which arc 
includcu In this original text. 
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Pact, otherwise known as the Non-War or Peace Pacx 
I shall confine myself to Mr. Srinison’s Note, with no 
reference to the so-called Hoover Doctrine which the 
President himself enunciated and which strilics me as 
somewhat different from Mr. Stimson’s.^ 

When the Peace Pact came up for discussion in the 
Japanese Diet during its session of 1929, there was a heated 
debate as to the incongruity of Alonarchical Japans 
subscribing to a Treaty \vhich began writh the words, 
In the name of the people.” This phrase bears more 
than one interpretation, and, in whatever \vay it is inter- 
preted, docs not affect the contents and substance of the 
Treaty. It finally passed the Diet with a proviso that 
the said phrase was not to be understood, as far as Japan 
was concerned, in a literal sense. 

When, a few weeks later, the same Treaty w'as presented 
in the Privy Council, w'hich is our highest consultative 
body on matters of international relations, only one 
member, a jurist of high standing, raised the question 
whether a reservation had been made regarding Man- 

* In the brochure containing this address which was owned by D'- 
Kitobc, there are several mar]^nal insertions in his own handwriting- 
They are included in this volume as foot-notes, in several places, assuming 
that they were perhaps made use of at the university lecture. The first 
one runs as follows : — 

Hoover in bis speech accepting renomination (Aug. JT, I95^) 
says : 'I have projected a new doctrine into international afiairs, the doc^ 
trine that we do not and never will recogniae title to possession of territory 
gamed in violation of the peace pzets/ He tejoices that this doctrine has 
been accepted by all the nations of the world, among which Japan is in- 
cluded.” 
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cliuria. It was answered that there could be no fear 
on that score, since some govcniments had already 
made reservations implying the non-application of the 
Pact in certain spheres of interest, not even speci- 
fied. The Japanese Government, therefore, took it 
for granted, that in those regions where she had 
paramount and vital interests, she, too, would natu- 
rally be exempt from the obligation of the Non- 
War Pact. 

It was not, however, solely implicit faith in the fairness 
of other Powers that led the Japanese Government to 
accept die Treaty in good faith. Tokyo had previously 
corresponded with Wasliington as to the legiriniacy and 
riglit of self-defense. 

Mr. Kellogg liimself said that “ there is nothing in the 
American draft of an Anti-War Treaty which restricts 
or impairs die right of self-defense. The right is inherent 
in every sovereign state and is implicit in every treaty.” 
He added that “ eacli state alone is competent to decide 
whether circumstances require recourse to war in defense.” 
As to what constituted self-defense, the answer was given 
by Mr. Elihu Root, who, in speaking of the Monroe 
Doctrine, defined it as “ the right of cver}^ sovereign state 
to protect itself by preventing a condition of affairs in 
wliicli it will be too late to protect.” Another high 
American authority on international law, Professor 
Bassett Moore, a former jusricc of the World Court, 
compares self-defense to what is known in priv.ntc law 
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as the abatement of nuisance/’ ^ 

Mr, Stimson disposes of the subject of self-defense, 
which he calls “the only limitation to the broad covenant 
against war,” rather summarily by stating “ its limits have 
been clearly defined by countless precedents,” suggesting 
no new doctrine on tliis point and approving of “ countless 
precedents,” many of which are of a notoriously ambi- 
guous nature and open to dubious interpretation. Still he 
seems to rely for facts substantiating self-defense on the 
“journalistic condition of today.” Yet how misleading 
journalistic reports are is a matter of common knowledge. 
The information obtained through the “ Black Chamber,” 
where were decoded the secret telegrams of friendly 
foreign powers to their representatives in Washington, 
served the State Department, until a few years ago, more 
than the press. With all my respect for the journalism of 
today, may I not say that whoever builds his poHcy on 
newspapers builds only a house of paper? It scarcely 
seems fair that Japan’s reasons for self-defense are mis^ 
construed, doubted and ignored. Is self-defense legitimate 
only in cases of attack by force ? Is there to be no defense 
against personal insults, against wholesale violations of 
treaty rights, against an uncontrolled menace to life and 

* The next insertion in the margin above this paragraph is as follows : 
“Is it not plain that there can be no self-defense unless there is first 
offense? There must be something overt in the form of attack against 
which to defend oneself. If now the whole world renounces war, that is 
forcible attack, as an instrument of national policy, then self-defense, too, 
as an argument for war, goes the way of all flesh, — Nicholas Murray 
Butler.” 
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property? Is national honor incapable of defense? Is 
there no defense against die boycott, which, when America 
suffered in 1905 at the hands of the Cliinesc, the State 
Department sdgmatized as “ a form of coercion designed 
to blackmail concessions out of our (American) country, 
a conspiracy in restraint of our trade, a treaty violation 
and an liosdle act, carried on under official guidance ’’ ? 
If, as Leibnitz said, “ absence of war is not peace,’’ neither 
does the absence of warlike measures always spell peace. 
A sword wrapt in brocade is still a sword. Boycott, 
when it assumes the form, or attains die proportion that 
it docs ill Cliina, is practically, and not rhetorically, 
warfare. It even resorts at times to the free use of physical 
violence. Mr. Castle has rightly compared an official 
boycott to gas attack from the air on undefended cities 
and towms.” 

If boycott is not immediately as bad as open warfare, 
there is little doubt that it is a sure step toward war. “ If 
there is anything more likely to lead to war than a block- 
ade,” says an eminent statesman of this countr)% “ I 
have yet to hear of it.” Boycott is war in its incipient 
stage. 

A voluminous report has recently come from the press 
of the Kiel University, which shows how interdependent 
and mutually supporting nations arc — that trade is die 
life-blood of nations. This is most emphatically true of 
a nation like Japan, which has a large, population and n 
small extent of arable land. Industries and trade keep 
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alive more than half of our 65,000,000, in a country 
smaller than California. If a Chinese army should invade 
our territory they might slaughter thousands ; but if the 
Chinese people resort to a boycott, they can starve mil- 
hons. Is the man with a sword always an aggressor and 
the man with a plow the aggrieved? A child reading 
Shakespeare can teU which is the greater offender : OtheUo 
with his dagger or lago with a dainty handkerchief and 
an evil tongue. 

If we would outlaw war, we must oudaw war in all its 
forms, with or without weapons. We must indeed define 
war itself. And if we would resort exclusively to pacific 
means for settlement of disputes, we must exclude from 
dicm means that are to all intents and purposes warlike. 
If we would punish an aggressor, we must take into ac- 
count other criteria than the mere use of arms. War is 
a serious, not infrequently a fatal, disease of the body 
politique and it cannot be cured by plaster of Paris. 
Indeed, tinkering with paper remedies may aggravate it. 

Moreover, is it fair to bind a signatory to a treaty by 
interpreting it in a way of which it was not warned and 
to which it may not have consented? The Peace Pact 
was signed August 27, 1928. Three years and a half 
later, namely on January 8, 1932, Secretary Stimson 
comes out with a sudden declaration of the Non-recogni- 
tion Doctrine and claims for it canonical authority. 
Seven weeks later (February 23 rd) he amplifies the 
explanation, and then in a recent speech in New York 
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(August 8th) he expands the interpretation of the Pact, 
drawng from its text consequences wliich were not 
explicitly contained therein — namely, that no country 
should “ recognize any situation, treaty or agreement 
wliich may be brought about by means contrar)^ to the 
covenants and obligations of the Pact of Paris/' 

From the context in his speech and from the circum- 
stances closely connected with his repeated declarations, 
it is pretty clear tliat Secretary Stimson intends to apply 
tliis new doctrine to Japan widi reference to Manchuria. 
Can it exercise a retroactive power, and be applied to the 
Manchurian situation, wliich took place nearly half a 
year before his declaration? Suppose it can be argued 
that it can be legitimately applied to Manchuria, die true 
lovers of peace, those who would realize lasting peace on 
earth, would think twice and thrice before putting it to 
tliat test. In the early days of the League of Nations, 
the Council was exceedingly chary of taking up large 
questions for settlement, for they had to proceed most 
cautiously with the infant institution. The success of 
the League may be largely attributed to the gradual ac- 
cretion of confidence and power— even to its hesitation 
to confront die major problems of world politics. Re- 
member, for instance, how the Assembly declined to 
discuss the Taaia-Arica dispute in 1921. I, for one, shall 
be most sorry to sec the Kellogg Pact fail utterly or func- 
tion lamely in its first contact with a live problem. I 
have faith in its uldmatc triumph, but triumph cannot be 
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forced by hair-splitting legal interpretation. Triumph 
can come only as a moral suasion befitting a real situation. 

Mr. Stimson shows his noble idealism in looking to 
the sanction of public opinion for the success of the Non- 
War Pact. He wisely addresses himself to the League 
and to the public, and waxes eloquent on this theme, the 
force of public opinion ; and he will have, and should 
have, the support of all right-thinldng and right-feeling 
men and women diroughout the world. But the w^orld 
as a wrhole is not yet advanced enough to accept and abide 
by his interpretatioru Rome was not built in a day, 
though the warlike materials out of which it was reared 
were near at hand. To build a city of peace, one must 
begin with quarr^^'ing stones and baling bricks. 

The Non-W ar Pact is certainly a gigantic stride tow^ard 
the realization of w^orld peace. The ideals of the Pact 
must be developed and the Pact itself should be clarified 
and implemented^ The signatories are committed to 
put teeth into it. But I fear that it will be some time 
before the dental operation is completed, and if we hurry 
the process w^e shall get only artificial teeth, ill-fitting and 
easily broken, needing to he mended over and over again.^ 
Am I too cynical in thinking that the nations are paying 
only lip-service to the Peace Pact, that they are still think- 

^ “Monsieur Bxiand in his address to the plenipotentiaries before 
signing of the pact said — ‘ Peace is proclaimed. That is well ; that is much ; 
but it still remains necessary to organize it. In the solution of diiSoilries 
right, not might, must prevaiL Thar is to be the work of to-morrow.’ ” 
* “ * The work of to-morrow ’ is cor ended yet.” 
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ing of it ill terms of war ? Their conception of peace is 
martial. They do not as yet free themselves from war 
mentality. That I am not cynical is testified by disarma- 
ment conferences, and even by pacifists whose psychology 
is militant. Cali it economic sanction, call it coercion 
by tlie “ severance of all trade and financial relations,’’ 
“ proliibition of intercourse among nationals ” — all these 
are war measures, punitive to the “ aggressor ” and pro- 
vocative of further aggression on the part of the so-called 
“ covenant breaking state ” in tlic name of sclf-p reserva- 
tion. For, before the urge of self-preservation, all peace 
functions will stagger. An energetic nation asserting its 
right to live, when its claims arc contested or resisted, will 
assert itself the more vehemently if for no other reason 
tlian dire need or desperation. No people will commit 
suicide in order to uphold a clause in a treaty. Individuals 
may, but nations will not offer tlicmsclves for martyrdom 
for an interpretation of a pact. Any engagement that 
overlooks the realities of life cannot be final, though it 
may be imposed for a while. Germany, crushed to 
earth by the Versailles Treaty, will, in a generation, tear 
that document to pieces, like a “ mere scrap of paper.” 
The Jewish race, persecuted, exiled and slaughtered, still 
tlurivcs like a chosen cliild of God, while their persecutors 
have vanished from history. Unless tlie world takes 
cognizance of a nation’s ^^nll and riglu and power to live, 
and opens the way for licr to live, I fear that all treaties 
and agreements will prove futile as a means of insuring 
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lasting peace. All theories arc powerless when confronted 
by facts. Japan’s advance — not necessarily by military 
methods, I should say — in search of a hfc-linc, is as ir- 
resistible an economic force as the westward march of 
the Anglo-Saxon empires. We, therefore, admire Mr. 
Roosevelt s far-seeing statesmanship, when he favored 
Japanese expansion in Manchuria and cautioned his official 
successor against meddling in that part of tlie world. 

A few months ago, when a faint rumor reached Japan 
that the League may enforce Article XVI of the Covenant 
and that America may join hands with her in so doing, the 
more thoughtful of our people could not believe this 
possible ; but those who did think this might be, instead 
of fearing the consequences, showed resentment in a way 
which indicated that an actual decree of sanctions would 
have brought about real war with China, in which case 
the Japanese fleet might even now be bombarding Chinese 
ports. Professor John Dewey was right when he said : 

Japan is probably the only country in the world on 
whom such fear (J.e fear of economic loss) would have 
the least deterrent effect ’—and this, in spite of the fact 
that trade with China is so essential to her. Here again, 

I am not passing moral judgment ; I am only relating a 
fact. Certainly within the country itself there exist all 
shades of opinions from a mediaevalistic right to an extreme 
left , but when there is a threat or show of threat 
from outside, all differences merge into one compact 
nationalism. Thus, in the present imbroglio with China, 
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liberal ideas in Japan would have exercised far more 
influence if the matter had been left to be settled bctwccii 
the two countries. The interference of a tliird party 
made confusion worse confounded, especially when there 
was a shadow of threat in the interference. The Liberals 
were not in favor of militar)'' operations in Manchuria ; 
but when menace came from abroad, they turned against 
it in defense of their country’s honor, giving up die pettier 
conflict with their militaristic fellow countrymen. 

Japan is grieved to be called a violator of the Peace 
Pact. She maintains diat she has acted witliin its provi- 
sions. She resorted to un pacific means not “ as an instru- 
ment of national pohey,’' but as an instrument of self- 
defense. The Japanese nation would be grieved to sec 
the Pact rendered null and void. Ei^cn though it was not 
signed or ratified in the name of the people,” it had the 
endorsement of the people ; and they will welcome the 
practical application of its principles as understood and 
accepted by them, but not as interpreted afterward, and 
that in no friendly attitude toward Manchukno. They 
will even welcome its further elucidation and implement- 
ation in die future. In order to make it cflcctivc it must 
be interpreted in consonance not with its letter and legal 
notions but with facts and actual condirions, cultural and 
economic, ns well ns political and diplomatic. Wc cannot 
introduce a new order in diplomacy in utter disregard of 
other factors of national life. The strict observance of 
the Peace Pact will be possible only when China reaches a 
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certain degree of political unity and renounces and-fbreign 
diplomacy as a means of national polio-, or v/hen Japan 
is allowed access to vital resources of her food and in- 
dustrial supply, or when Russia shall be checked from 
further encroachment on Chinese soil. 

That Manchukuo was established with the help of 
Japan, no one denies. It is a common experience of nev/ 
countries to be founded with the help of others. The 
example of Panama is too recent to be forgotten. The 
Republic of Outer Mongolia is not yet ten years old. 
If one studies the events which led up to the cstablislimcnf 
of the Nanking Government, one sees the help, material 
and immaterial, of Soviet Russia. It is argued that all 
these instances belong to the period prior to the new 
dispensation announced to the world by the Peace Pact. 
Does the ncv.^ dispensation provide that if a new state is 
bom, it must receive no help from a midvrife ? Certainly 
the assistance v/hich the Japanese Army gave to Man- 
chukuo was conspicuous, because it was not given clan- 
destinely, as has often been the case under similar circum- 
stances. The chaotic conditions under which the new 
state came into existence— namely, the sudden suspension 
of all authority', civil and mihtaiy^ in Ivlanchuria, due to 
the flight of Chinese officials after the incident of Septem- 
ber 1 8th ^lend to it an appearance of being a mere puppet 
of the Japanese Army. I can very wcU understand how 
such things can be, because I have heard of similar instances 
in other places. Where similar conditions prevail, similar 
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methods are adopted and similar results follow. Rarely 
is man original. East and West, under similar circum- 
stances, he thinks and acts much tlic same, and will so 
continue to do. 

There are wide regions not yet politically delimited. 
Central and South America and Africa will henceforth 
furnish many problems. Will Mr. Stimson’s doctrine 
be apphed to tlicsc peacefully and justly ? If I am correct- 
ly informed, Mr. Stimson has renounced the application 
of die theory of non-recognition to Latin America. Is 
the dicory right in one place and wrong in another? 
Trade considerations alone arc sufficient to dictate and 
justify the policy of recognition. Manchukuo proclaims 
a policy of open door and equal opportunity. Its wrgin 
resources invite the investment of American capital. Its 
increasing population opens a market for American 
produce. Trade should link more and more closely the 
nations of the cardi. 

If Mr. Stimson’s idea should be carried out — and I hope 
it will not be, for the sake of liis own country^ — will not 
the future liistorian regard liis policy as another instance 
of the infamous interference which robbed Japan of licr 
legitimate rights after her war wdi China? I know 
America well enough to believe that slic \snll not follow 
die steps taken by Russia, France and Germany in 1895 ; 
but die logical application of Mr. Stimson’s dicory' to 
Manchuria might well give rise to such criricism. 

Japan must of course be prepared for the worst. She 
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stands alone — a small countr\', face to face v.drh China, 
Russia and America, three of die giant nations of the earth. 
Japan stands alone for her right to live — not for conquest, 
as is so often alleged, but for the presentation of that life 
vrith ^vh^ch God has endowed her. One may at least 
give her credit for her courage. 

But what I fear most for China and ultimately for the 
world, in case Manchuhuo fails of recognition, is this : 
Manchuria will then become a province of Cliina, and 
between the provinces of China any sort of vrar is tol^ 
erated, be it the most bloody and devastating, by the 
League and by the United States. Manchuria vrill fall 
into the hands of a war-lord and he can indulge in warfare 
with impunit}'. When General Chiang dealt a blow 
upon the communists in Kiangsi, ten million people fled 
from that province, and ioo,ood homes were destroyed. 
When General Feng quartered his armies in Shansi and 
Shensi, in 1931, five million people were starved to death. 
As an old saying is : ‘‘ One warrior wins a name and 
ten thousand skuUs whiten the field.’’ In the last civil 
war, according to Lin Yu-tang, the casualties were 
twenty million in killed and wounded. Now, what has 
this to do vrith the recognition of Manchoukuo ? 

Let there be a few zones in China where people can en- 
joy peace and security- Such zones are afforded by Shang- 
hai, Tientsin and other treaty ports under foreign protec- 
tion and — ^by Manchuria. Thanks to the presence of the 
Japanese Army, this province has for many years been 
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the only province where civil war did not penetrate. 
Banditry and maladministration there always were, but 
it was preserved from an attack by neighboring war- 
lords. 

Let us not look at Manchuria as merely a law ease. The 
present issue is too big for that. Look at it from the view 
point of a statesman, and from that of world politics. 
Lawyers may find satisfaction for their logic and idealists 
for their conscience, by adhering to the new interpretation 
of the Pact ; but such intellectual satisfaction means the 
loss of millions of lives and hastens the disintegration of 
that mighty and venerable civiH^ation wliich we call 
China, and the loss of Cluna is a loss to the whole world. 
The salvation of China lies in her cooperation wth 
Japan. Japan’s future is bound up with that of Cliina. 
It is Manchuria that links the two peoples together. Weak 
and disordered, Manchuria will fall an easy prey to Bol- 
shevist Russia. I very much fear that Mr. Stimson’s 
polic)^ wiU end in making a present of Manchuria to 
Russia and creating in the Far East a perpetual storm 
center. In the name of humanity, then, let us exercise 
a little patience, study the Pact, implement it, make it 
practical and applicable to realities — so that the new dis- 
pensation may bring lasting peace to the Far East and to 
the world. 


[xi. 23. 1932.] 



CHAPTER XVn 


JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 

A New England clergyman once related to me a story 
of a boy who said that he was so often told of the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and the Phnnouth Rock that he 
wished them to be sunk under the sea. V/henever m^o 
or three Americans and Japanese are gathered together, 
the shades of Commodore Perr}% accompanied by the 
hacknc}"ed phrase of traditional friendship, looms up — 
so that I sometimes wish them to share the same fate that 
the little boy desired to befall his Puritan Fathers. The 
best things can be repeated too often. I shall, therefore, 
pass over the sentimental remarks which in the past have 
dckled many an audicnccy and shall make some observa- 
tions regarding the follov^ing : — 

(i) ps^xhological affinities and differences betvrcen the 
Americans and Japanese ; (2) diplomatic questions ; and 

(3) their trade relations^ 


T 

That different nations - have different characteristics 
cannot be denied. I leave to ps}xhologists and biologists 
the explanation. Fundamentally, the human race is one 

^ This last iieni (3) is not included m this copter. Sec chapter V, 
pardcnlarlr secdor^is II, HI ; 213d sdso (ill) of Appendix B. ‘ ' 
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in spirit and toward this fundamental wc arc approacliing. 
In the meantime wc must try to understand and adjust 
die differences, and in order to do so it behooves us to 
study what really are the differences, and if possible, to 
learn to what they arc due. Without them the world 
would be poorer. Varieties enrich human life, and we 
should even encourage diversities in national character. 

Objectively viewed from a detached point, it seems to 
me that the main differences between the Americans and 
the Japanese may be roughly stated dius ; — 

1. Your ancestry is European ; ours is Asiatic. You 
have grown to be continental from a small island English 
stock. Wc have been confined to island life, though 
our forebears were mainly continental. 

2. Your iiistory as an independent people is short and 
new ; ours is long and old. You arc not, therefore, 
governed so much by the past, wliilc wc arc hedged about 
by traditions — ghosts, as I call them. Custom makes 
dotards of us. You will be doing injustice to yourselves 
if you arc not original. Wc shall be disloyal to ourselves 
if wc stray far from tlic path of our fathers. 

3. You arc individualistic, and, therefore, free in 
thought and action ; wc arc communistic — but, as this 
term is easily confused with the economic communism 
of to-day, I shall use another, communalistic. Individual- 
istic implies personal freedom, and in being free you may 
feel less bound to others by a sense of duty, or, when you 
arc tied to others it is by the exercise of your own free 
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will and personal choice. We bcIic^T that we are bound 
to others — parents above all — by natural rics v.diich an 
individual will should not sever. We, too, as do all 
human beings, have indhidual likes and dislilics, and 
family tics arc often broken or imperilled by them. If 
we cannot, for any reason, love those v/c ought to love, 
we try to feel grateful to them for the good they have 
done. The good may, in a sense, be imaginarj^ but real 
in the sense diat every object or experience which comes 
our v/ay does affect our life, and should be taken in a 
helpful, rather than a harmful vray. 

4. Being indi%ridualistic and so bent upon protecting 
your interests, you insist upon your rights. We, being 
communalistic, merge our interests in those of others and 
attach more importance to duties. Free comperirion has, 
therefore, been the principle of your action. Let the poor 
go to the wall — ^because the law of God vrilled it. With 
us the teaching has been the family should take care of 
the poorer member and relative. 

5. You think you are your own masters and, there- 
fore, care less for the opinion of others than v,’e do, who, 
though vre do not consider ourselves as servants of others, 
yet arc very sensitive to vrhat is said or thought by them. 

6. Strong character, is easier of expression in America, 
because each may follow his ovm. inclination ; he must, 
therefore, be a ver\’ v/eak man vrho has not cultivated 
his character in this country. When strong character, is 
formed in Japan it is the product of far greater efibrr and 
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resistance to outside influences. 

7. You are less restrained in speech and action and can 
easily afford to be frank, but we have to be very much 
more cautious in what we say and do for fear of giving 
offence or wounding feelings. There is as great a temp- 
tation for you to be brutally frank as for us to be exas- 
peratingly reticent. 

8. You have a country over twenty times as large as 
ours. I do not know by what title you got tliis vast 
territory from its occupants, — ^perhaps not always by fair 
means, but now no one questions your right to it. You 
can shut it against others, or build Ingh tariff walls, because 
you can produce almost everything you need. Wc have 
a country smaller than tlie single state of Cahfomia and ^ 
when wc stretch our arms to Manchuria to obtain supplies 
for our industries, you tliink it right to push them away. 

9. Tl)c size of your countrj^ has an expansive effect 
upon the mind. When one’s outlook commands a 
wide horizon, hope is apt to spring eternal in liis breast. 

A man is not then easily discouraged. When he becomes 
bankrupt in New York he moves to Texas and starts 
life anew. When he fails there he can come to Oregon, 
and if it happens for the third time that ciraimstanccs arc 
against him, lie need not yet despair — for he is not known 
in Carolina. Not so with us. A failure in one town spells 
a man’s doom cvcr}nvhcrc. One who kills himself in 
Japan has better reason for so doing than has one who 
commits suicide in America. On the other hand, a 
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Japanese burglar must be a fool, but his American ccnfrhe 
is dcvcT in the selection of his business, 

10. A countrs' such as yours, because of its r!cv.-ness 
and size, gives many more occasions for the development 
of the frontier spirit. We have practicaliy no frontier. 
In whatever direction we svallt, we bang our head ; 
hence, many v.-iil not go an}'v,'hcrc, and inacti'virv saps 
cur cnerg}'. 

11. With vour vast resources vou command ereat 

vrealdi, V/hztcvcT it mzy nme of depression, 

your narional vrealth hzs been calculated (1924) at tlircc 
hundred and cighr/ biUion dollars, v/nile ours is less than 
onc-5<rrcnth of this amount. Tie ivcaith per head of 
population, in America is about four times larger than 
that in Japan — your per capita v/ealth bdng $3,300 and 
ours being $86d. In a rich country temperance or moder- 
ation is the greatest virtue : in a poor one, ibrrirude and 
diligence malce up for die meager gifts of nature. 

12. Your standard of Iriiig is namrafly much higher 
than ours. You enjoy £zr more leisure and pleasure and, 
therefore, have far more of die things regarded as luxuries 
rather than as necessary to life — sports, houses of enter- 
tainment, bridge parries, clubs, etc. These in a vray 
have become necessities — ^much, perhaps, as similar pleas- 
ures vrerc in ancient Rome or Bab%dom Men of vrealth 
are unhappy vrithout means for physical excitement or 
entertai nm ent. We have not much of material value, 
cither to eat or vrherevridi to clothe ourselves ; but vre 
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can enjoy beauty. If we cannot possess large parks and 
shut them to others, we can look at the hills and streams 
or enjoy miniature gardens in tiny boxes. 

13. In this country woman is socially superior to man, 
and is tlircatcning to be so intcUectually. In a few decades 
she will be ruling the whole nation, that is tlic great 
country will become a beehive — ^we trust, without stings. 
Wc began our social and political organization with 
matriarchy, /.c., witli the acknowledgment of the prindplc 
of female superiority, but by experience and force of 
circumstances wc learned to place man at the helm. By 
a process of elimination our concept of woman’s sphere 
or part in the national life changed, and the quieter and 
less show)^ type survived. Our women arc now coming 
more and more to participate in public affairs, that is to 
say, they arc going back to their former position. 
Whetlicr tliis is evolution or atavism depends on the ideal 
that one has of perfect womanhood, 

14. You began your political life with the principle 
that all men arc created equal — whatever tliat means. In 
some ways there is no country where people live more 
unequally. If God created them equal, money made 
them unequal. Wc start uatli the notion that men arc 
created unequal, but through our school system, which 
allows no snobbishness, they arc rcacliing equality. 

15* All men being theoretically considered equal you 
have no respect of persons. Evctyonc is as good as — 
indeed, better than — another. It is servile to reverence 
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the great or to venerate the old. A father is not vtorthy 
of any special respect, unless he has some other claim rhan 
that of fatherhood. Therefore, a poor fether is only a 
poor relative, and a poor relative is a thing to he spumed. 
As to men in high places, thej^ are there for public amuse- 
ment— to have fhn poked at them. “ Of thee I sing ! ” 

SJng comic songs. The President, the Senate, the 
Supreme Court are all so much material for fhn and satire. 
^ e, being bac.csvard, have srill something vre sincereh.' 
hold high in reverence and veneration. Mere age, even, 
TS still regatded as something to respect, and for this reason, 
if not for the Exclusion Act, I prefer to live at home. 
Evm the Emperor takes note of the most aged of his 
subjeos and presents them vtith a cup upon eventful 
occasions of his rdgn. 

16 . Strongly convinced of equalim, no one is held to 
stand above you. Titles are despised, unless it be for an 
occasional marriage of your beautiful vroman. Religion, 
Oi. v.hich reverence is the root, becomes more and more 
a "'•orJ. of serial v.'eifarc. If Wells is correct, a new 
revision of the Bible v.iii have to translate Jehovah in 
other terms adapted to a modem conception of God as 
bring nor far superior to oneself Bring old feshioned, 
t,c shall still insist upon some things bring sacred and 
hov.- our heads at the ancestral shrines, fecYmg that vc, 
as did our forefathers, have somethmg of the Div-inc to 
guard, and rccognizLng beaut}- in art and in nanirc — 
though these be unto-uebed by the hand of man. 
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17. You have stimulating air to breathe, and being in 
tlic land of plenty, with food enough and to spare, you 
arc physically fit and wth your overflowing energies you 
delight in action. Always on the go — (tliough I often 
fail to see wliithcr you are rushing). Every four years 
you change the Government — it seems to me just for the 
sheer dchght of changing, regardless of its effect. How- 
ever, I am not a republican, either by party afFih'ation or 
in principle. We, too, make changes, but not for their 
own sake — particularly, our Ruler’s Family has been on 
the throne for at least nvo thousand years. Wc have 
no desire whatsoever to change it. 

18. There is another reason for our indolence [passivi- 
ty], Our race has had experience with time. We know 
it is useless to force tilings. Wc know tliat as time and 
tide wait for none, we need not try to hasten their coming. 
Wc take a long view of tilings. When wc fail now, wc 
try again. The nation continues to plod. Patience and 
determination take no note of time. You are a young 
nation and you have achieved wonden in developing 
your land. You have won confidence in human strength. 
You cannot wait. You have even attempted to make 
one hundred million people temperate by a stroke of 
the pen. 

I might go on enumerating more points of differences 
due to blood, histor}" and cindronmcnt, but I have said 
enough to hint tliat they constitute the richness of the 
world, that tlicy complement the defects of each other. 
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I shall now turn to die consideration of some more 
tangible questions that from time to time fill columns, or 
rather hcadlincss, of newspapers and disturb the serenity 
of our minds and yours. To mention but a few of them : 
There frequendy appeared in the American press, in the 
last quarter of a century, rumors of Japan acquiring firom 
Mexico a naval base on the Magdalena Bay in Lower 
California ; of the Japanese sinking an American dry-- 
dock in Manila ; of the Japanese secretly charting the 
California harbors ; of their secret treaties with Mexico 
for the purpose of common attack on America ; of their 
forming an alliance with West Coast Indians to gain a 
military foothold in this country ; of Japanese diplomats 
w^riting Carranza’s protests against the American invasion 
of Mexico ; of 200,000 Japanese troops being landed in 
Mexico. As to Japanese spies being seen here and there, 
the rumors have been without number. The sources 
from which these rumors emanated were varied. 

' It is said that the fiction about Magdalena Bay was 
invented by a certain company interested in land on that 
bay. Finding their cannery unprofitable, they w^ere 
about to sell it to a Japanese firm, but in order to secure a 
larger price they circulated in Washington a report that 
the Japanese Government wished the land for military for- 
tification. Under this pretence they tried to prevail 
upon the government to buy it for ‘‘ imtional safety,”* 
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as they put it. We still remember the scandal created 
by an ex-navy man who was hired by shipbuilders and 
steel manufacturers to lend liis technical knowledge to 
impose upon the gullible public tlie approaching danger 
from Japan. About two months ago, on my way here 
from New York, I met a business man in Cliicago who 
had just returned from Europe. He told me of a certain 
banker in Holland who said tliat tlic only way to foster 
business under the present depression was to have a war 
started somewhere, and that such a conflict between the 
United States and Japan would assume large and profit- 
able dimensions. I might add in parentliesis that a certain 
American delegate I met at the Institute of Politics at 
Williamstowm last summer told me of a Chinese student, 
who, when asked whether China would fight Japan, 
rephed “ Oh, no ! The United States \\dll do that for 

I 

us 1 

Some of the rumors were circulated by German agencies 
before and during tlic war, being financed by what was 
called the “ Reptile Fund.” A few years ago, a German 
book had a wide circulation, and I saw it on every book- 
stand at the many German stations through which I 
passed. Under the title of ‘‘ Yellow Pest ” (Das Gclbc 
Pest), it described the Japanese na\T as secretly buying 
from Mexico a rock in the sea near that coast and in this 
rock was bored a space large enough to house a laboratory' 
devoted to the manufacture of poisonous gas witli which 
Japan was going to attack the United States. 
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Such malicious propaganda is not confined to Germany. 
Recently a literary publication called ‘‘ Tanaka^s Memo- 
rial, which, in its details gives internal evidence — ^by 
misstatement about dates and incongruity of facts — that 
it is a fabrication, is translated into English by Chinese 
and widely circulated in this country. When some copies 
reached the American members of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations three years ago, they detected at once that it 
was a fraudulent publication and advised their fellow 
Chinese members to suppress it ; but, nevertheless, the 
Chinese delegate to the Council of the League of Nations 
now in session is quoting from it. : 

But, again, these are not the only sensation mongers 
and mischief makers, A few American writers who pose 
as anthropologists, basing their arguments on wornout 
theories, have advocated the myth of the Nordic theory 
and one hundred per cent Americans, and, in order to 
prove their superiority, have indulged in an attempt to 
prove the inferiority of all orientals and particularly that 
of the Japanese. 

On the strength of anthropological proofs long since 
exploded, some patriotic organizations based their hostilr 
ity to the non-assimilablc Japanese, They were joined 
y powerful Labor groups, who saw in Japanese immigra- 
tion and the deftness of their hand a menace to the Ameri- 
can standard of living. 

These various causes of suspicion and ill-will to the 
Japanese were fortified by the Chinese and the Koreans— r 
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little considering they, too, are included. And then 
some Christian missionaries in China have let diemselves 
be drawn aside from their proper calling and have shown 
a mistaken political sympathy which has made tlieni pro- 
tliis or anti-that propagandists. They have not licld them- 
selves above the batdc, but have gone into the trenches. 

It is far from my intention wholly to exonerate my 
countrymen from the responsibility of such rumors. 
Though wc have not in our o\yii countr}’ exact duplicates 
of the propagandists tliat have come among you, wc have 
all sorts of “ patriots,” u^ho seem to tliink that love is 
hate, that to love your country you must hate another 
countr)% and the more countries you hate, the more 
patriotic you are. 

According to the December number of Life, ‘‘die 
professional patriot is the original jaw-bone of the original 
ass.” Samuel Jolinson defined patriotism long ago as 
the last resort of scoundrels. I have heard of some pam- 
phleteers in Tokyo who make a fat liwng by abusing 
otlicr nations, and in New York I had offers of similar 
scrv'icc by Americans whom depression liad made pro- 
Japancse. 

There arc newspapers and magazines, not excluding 
religious ones, which serve the purpose of vilifying either 
your countr}^ or mine- In Japan the most usual accusation 
against America is that certain penons of diat nationality 
arc spying to get military secrets and the same acaisarion 
against Japan is made in America. 
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I have given various causes and motives, origins and 
organs of inflammatory propaganda which aim at the 
disruption of friendly relations between the two nations. 
Sifted of all rubbish of suspicion and mists of propaganda, 
the problems that have been of importance as affecting 
the relations between this country and Japan may be boiled 
down, as Mr. Henry W. Taft says, to the following : — 

I. Japan’s imperialism, and particularly her alleged 
hegemony over the Asiatic Continent. Involved in 
this were (a) the Lansing-Ishii Agreement ; (b) the 

maintenance of Japanese troops in important sections of 
China and Siberia ; (c) the retention of the Shantung 

Peninsula ; and (d) political control by Japan in South 
Manchuria due to the necessity for territorial expansion. 

2. The so-called Open Door in China and the equality 
of treatment of all nations in trade and commerce. 

3. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

4. Immigration and the Cahfomia Land Question, 
then presenting the most difficult question to deal with. 

A calm consideration of these matters was complicated 
(^) persistent and sensational rumors that Japan was 
making preparation for war with this country, and (b) 
by the anti-Japanese feeling aroused in California by th^ 
agitation concerning immigration and land ownership. 

Most of the problems have been settled by negotiations , 
between Washington and Tokyo, or in the Washington 
Conference. There still remain two questions,— one of 
long standing, and the other of very reefent date. By 
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the former I refer to the Japanese Exclusion Act, which is 
so intimately connected with this particular state ; and 
by die latter, the accusation made by Mr. Stimson that wc 
have been guilty of violating the Kellogg Pact. Of the 
latter — namely, Mr. Stimson’s attitude toward Japan on 
the Manchurian question — I dwelt on in a previous lecture. 
Let me, therefore, take up the immigration question. 

A great deal has been written on tliis subject, leaving 
me nothing original to say. Immigration legislation is 
a matter for each nation to attend to. As a question of 
sovereign rights, or legal rights, no one doubts that 
America is justified. The question is whether interna- 
tional relations are regulated solely and entirely by legal 
considerations. Or even in pursuing a legal course, is 
there not courtesy or etiquette in settling a dispute ? 

This Act, excluding the Japanese, was placed on the 
statute book of die United States. What glory was there- 
by added to its pages, it is difficult for a foreigner to 
understand. That it was not approved by a vast num- 
ber of Americans, is obvious from die protests made by 
many organizations of varjnng tradition, and from the 
general tone of the American newspapers, excepting, of 
course, those of the Hcarst S}nidicatc — ever malignantly 
and maliciously hostile to Japan, as to England. 

The repercussion of this legislative act on Japan was 
profound. She felt as though her best friend had, of a 
sudden and wndiout provocation, slapped her on the cheek. 
She questioned the sanity of American legislators. At 
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heart, liowcvcr silent, slic docs nor now and ncvxr will 
accede to this law, passed in a manner so far from * ^aitlc- 
manly whatever may be the legal ‘ rights ’ of a countr)' 
as regards its ovm enactments. Each year that passes 
without amendment or abrogation only strengthens and 
sharpais our sense of injury, w’liich is destined to show 
itself, in one form or another, in personal and public 
intercourse. All talk of peace and goodwill is vain, so 
long as one nation sows in the heart of another die seeds 
of suspidon and resentment. 

Is Japan, then, arming herself for Veng cance? Is she 
preparing for War ? No statesman believes that the anti- 
Japanese clause can be exaggerated into a casus belli ; but 
the evil it has done is the vitiation of mind by the loss of 
a noble trust in a friend, a confidence in a cause. The 
inflicted on the nation is not of a material order. 
Brums dirust w^as physically no more painful than that 
of Cassius OrCasca's; but it w^as the unkindcst cut of all. 

And }ct, in the face of it all, and though the Exclusion 
Clause of the Immigation Law^ of the United States is 
about the only question pending beuveen the two coun- 
tries, she still holds to her faith in the integrity and the 
sense of honor of the American people as a whole, and is 
l^ticndy abiding the time when Congress may change 
the. law— the only way in w^hich the wrong can be 
redressed. While these lines are being w'ritten, die Press 
reports die probable revision of the obnoxious clause, 
xi. 28. 1932. 
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EDUCATION IN JAPAN 

The Japanese have often been compared with the 
Ancient Greeks, though they can claim no rivals to Plato, 
Sophocles or Euripedcs. Tlic nvo peoples were certainly 
one in their inordinate curiosity and love of novelties. 
Intellectually alert, but passive, our people arc always 
eager to learn. The countr)'* has been a school, or it 
may be called a laboratory, for new experiments. The 
adaptation of Western culture now going on is the repeti- 
tion of what was tried once before in the eighth and ninth 
centuries with the introduction of Chinese civilization. 

Education is a broad subject and a dissertation on it may 
stretch far and wide, — especially if it should be under- 
stood, as I understand it, to connote what rcjuains bc- 
Iiind when cvcr^^tliing taught in schools and colleges is 
forgotten. Time forbids my making excursions on such 
a wide field, and I shall narrow my lecture to the follow- 
ing points : (i) a glance at the old s}'stcm ; (2) modem 
compulsory* system ; (3) results of the government 

directed education ; (4) secondary^ education ; (5) edu- 
cation of women ; and (6) the place of foreign language. 

I 

In olden days when education, both in die broad sense 
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of training a nation to think and Jive in rational ways, 
and in a narrow sense of instructing tlic people in new 
knowledge, consisted chiefly in the diffusion of Chinese 
arts and ideas, more emphasis was placed on arts as 
personal accomplishments or for their utilitarian value. 
The Classics served as text books for the government of 
the land. Classics were political science. Poetr}’’ was for 
pleasure ; calligraphy for enjoyment ; astronomy was 
studied for the compilation of calendars or for auguries ; 
mathematics was pursued as a imLtary science. One may 
say that the old Chinese education wliich the Japanese 
followed stressed the importance of the form rather than 
of content of expression. Memorizing and rhetoric were 
considered the objects of learning. 

When the first schools were started in the ninth century, 
they were either under the direction of monasteries for 
the training of priests for their holy profession or under 
some influential nobles for the training of the young men. 
of their families for public service. Education started as 
a monopoly of knowledge for religious or government 
functions. In. either case the Chinese ideograms were 
the means of instruction, just exactly as Latin was in 
Mediaeval Europe. The mastering of several thousand 
ideograms was in itself a tremendous strain on the youth- 
ful brain. Only later were schools established by monks 
for the children of laymen, and this system continued 
so long that even as late as the nincteentii century private 
schools were known as monastery cottages. 
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As to die studies pursued in early schools, poetry was 
one of the first, and in this art the part played by women 
was very noticeable. Our literature may be said to have 
evolved from poetry. First poetry, dicn explanations or 
commentaries on it, and these were followed by stories 
connected widi it. Whoever reads Mr, Walcy’s trans- 
lation of Tales of Genji will be struck by this order and 
development. 

During the feudal age, every principality had a central 
college in its capital, but, as instruction was given only 
to samurai boys, it was related mainly to knowledge 
pertaining to administration and mUitary tactics and polit- 
ical ethics, besides the more distinedy military arts — such 
as fencing, riding, archery, die use of the spear, jujutsu. 
Particular stress was put on the formation of character — 
what was called “ die drilling of the abdomen.’’ I have 
said before, in speaking of hara-kiri, that the abdomen 
was conceived to be the scat of the soul. 

With the rise of New Japan the conception of education 
undciAvcnt great change. Its center deviated from charac- 
ter-building, or die traitiing of a gentleman, to die acqui- 
sition of intellectual knowledge for an utilitarian purpose. 
The school was made a mart of information. Pupils 
were graded according to cleverness and capacity for 
arguing. 

Two leaders of die Restoration, Okubo and Kido, arc 
said to have been the initiators of diis practical movement, 
and their ideas arc traced back to the impressions dicy 
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received during their visit to the United States in 1871. 
It was also at their suggestion that the first ambassador to 
Washington paid particular attention to die American 
-system of education. To an American — to a Californian 
in particular — the story relating to these two men may 
be of special interest. 

It is said that when Okubo and Kido, who were among 
the greatest makers of New Japan — occupying positions 
comparable to those of Jefferson and Adams in your 
history — arrived in San Francisco in the first embassy 
sent to the United States in 1871, there was going on in 
the town an election of some sort — whether for Governor 
or Mayor, I do not know. They were curious to see 
Jiow much pohtical intelligence the massess possessed. 
They asked a porter for whom he was going to cast his 
vote, and were answered that he was a Democrat ; and 
when they further inquired for the reason,* he explained 
that low tariff and consequent low prices were what poor 
men like him wanted. They put the same question to 
a barber, whom they found to be a Republican, and who 
told, them that in a new country Hke America, people 
must have tariff for the protecrion of their new industries. 

The two statesmen were profoundly impressed with 
the pohtical intelligence of the- masses, as typified by the 
porter and the barber, and they both made up their mind 
to make education their first and foremost concern on 
their return home. But the methods they adopted were 
different according to their different temperaments. - Kidb 
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was more emorional, idealistic and democraticallv in- 
clincd, Okubo was more rational, realistic and bureau- 
cratically-mindcd. Kido would begin national education 
from the bottom, founding primary schools to elevate 
die masses. Okubo would first train the leaders of the 
nation, start institutions where die elite should be taught 
and prepared to teach the masses. 

Immediately on their return was the policy of the 
government announced, and the Code of Educarion was 
issued in 1872, according to which dicre should be no 
village without a school and no cliild without a scliooling. 

n 

Every child, male and female, irrespective of its social 
status, was obliged to attend school for four years, from 
die age of six to ten. Tlic period was later Icngdiencd to 
six years, and there is every prospect of adding two more 
at no distant future. School attendance is considered as 
much the duty of ciazcnsliip as military scr\ncc or the 
payment of taxes. 

How faithfully die law was carried into effect is seen 


in die following figures (192S) : 

Number of children of school age 9 , 5 < 55 » 95 ^ 

Attendants in primarj^ schools 14^000 


The rest — 51,000 — arc excused from schools for reasons 
of physical infirmity or extreme poverty'. 

That is, out of every 100 children between six and 
twelve years of age, 99.46 per cent, arc actually attend- 
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mg schools. There is a slight diitcrcnce in the ratio 
between boys (99-49 per cent.) and girls (99.43 per cent.). 

There arc in Japan at present about 44^440 schools of 
all grades, of which 25,500 arc elementary. It is the duty 
of every self-governing local body to build and keep up 
a school of its own. As it is a matter of pride for a com- 
munity to possess a fine building, there is laudable emula- 
tion in providing good school equipment. This is 
evident from the mere fact that in most tovms and villages 
the school is the finest building — out of all proportion 
to the dwellings of the villages. It is often said thaj; 
Japan is a paradise for children. The racial love of 
children comes conspicuously into prominence in the 
attention that local bodies bestow upon schools. 

m 

whatever may be the shortcomings to be pointed out 
in the over-organization of our school-system and the 
autocratic pressure put upon it by the bureaucracy, there 

is little doubt that it has to its credit some astonishing 
results. 

Hie best stowing of which compulsory education can 
oast is seen in the wide diffusion of periodicals and the 
vast circulation of newspapers, two of which (fortunately 
of highest standard) each print 2,000,000 copies daily. 

^ By far the most important effect of compulsor)' educa- 
tion is the mental and social uplift of the masses. As a 
recent English writer has repeatedly stressed, there is no 
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cleavage in Japanese schools along class lines, no snobbish- 
ness on account of wealth or birtli. The school is the 
most powerful agency for democracy, and it performs 
this function by a general development of intellect and 
by placing all pupils on a common footing. 

Another notable advantage wliich the uniform national 
educational system has conferred on the nation is die 
blow it has dealt to local radical and disruptive spirit. 
Late in die last century it became apparent that die youths, 
as their barques sUpped from dieir traditional moorings, 
were fast heading into breakers. They were in moral 
jeopardy. There were not lacking indications of youdiful 
minds entertaining radical ideas, subversive of time- 
honored institutions. It was then (1890) diat the famous 
Rescript on Education was issued by the Emperor in 
person. This document has had many interpreters and 
commentators, who have furnished the nation with the 
standard of what is generally called “ National Morality.” 
This term is a title given to the exposition of duties to 
be observed by His Majesty’s loyal subjects, much as 
so called ” Cliristian Ediics.” The concept of human 
obligations was restricted to a narrow sphere, fixed by a 
certain norm. And yet tlic advocates of restriction will 
none the less claim universality for their system. Chris- 
tian cdiics arc said to be applicable not only to Cliristians, 
but to the whole of humanity, and if anyone would deny 
this, he is simply placed outside the pale. Similarly, die 
” National Etliics ” of die Japanese pedagogues vaunts 
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a universal character — on condition, one may dare to 
add, that man is conceived as a member of a State, and, 
further, that the State has absolute power over his body 
and soul. 


IV 

Of some 1,800,000 girls and boys wlio leave the priniar}" 
schools every year, about to per cent, of girls and about 
8 per cent, of boys go on to Jiighcr schools. The 
interest in girls" education lias grown conspicuously since 
1914, perhaps due to the general improvement in the 
economic condition of the country. 

Of these secondary schools, there arc three kinds — the 
normal, the technical and the humanistic. The first 
prepares boys and girls to qualify tlicmsclvcs to be teachers 
in elementary schools ; the second naturally divides itself 
into different classifications — agricultural, commercial 
and mechanical. The third, wliicli is the most popular, 
and known as the Middle School, takes boys between 
the ages of thirteen and twenty years. Here, besides die 
usual courses of ordinary study — liistory, geography, 
rudiments of natural and physical sciences, mathemariesi 
ethics, Japanese — ^English demands a good deal of time. 
The reason for devoting so much time to English has not 
been very convincing ; but, since the beginning of Meiji, 
English has been so popular that, by general and tadt 
consent of the nation, it has been occupying a prominent 
position in secondary education. One reason for the 
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popularity of English is due to the fact that the middle 
school has turned out, though this was not its avowed 
object, to be a preparatory institution for higher studies, 
and for die higher studies a foreign language — ^English, 
French or German — ^is an absolutely necessary require- 
ment. The place of EngUsh in our educational scheme 
is important enough to repay further consideration. 

The course of study in die secondary school is five years. 
At present dierc arc more schools of this grade for girls 
than for boys, the respective numbers being about 700 
and 500. This docs not mean, however, diat die educa- 
tion of girls receives more attention than diat of boys. 
The reason is that there arc many odier opportunities 
open to boys, as mentioned above, — as, for instance, 
vocational or tcclinical schools of secondary grade. 

It is gravely to be doubted whether secondary instruc- 
tion fulfils the great function of preparing boys and girls 
for active life as well as for liighcr schools. It is generally 
admitted diat boys who leave middle schools arc not 
fitted for any special service. 

To a foreign observer, the number of years devoted to 
secondary education must seem strangely out of propor- 
tion to the results obtained. To the Japanese, the explana- 
tion is easy. The use of Cliincsc ideograms is die root 
of all evil in tliis respect. A large part of the school-life 
is spent in mastering some 4,000 ideograms, most of which ( 
arc pronounced in three or four ways and v/ricten in at , 
least three ways. The waste of energy thereby incurred 
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is worthy of tlic most serious consideration, and on be 
prcvxmtcd only by the adoption of transliteration, /,r., 
Ac use of tlic Roman alphabet instead of Chinese ideo- 
grams. 

The curious fact has come to light that the blind man 
can be better educated than his more fortunate brctlircn 
^vho arc endowed with good sight ; for the former, by 
acquiring Ac forty-seven letters of the /-re-An syllabarv^ 
through the Braille sj^stem, can read histor)', geography 
or an\^]iing written in that S)'Stcm ; wlicrcas he who has 
eyesight cannot read Ac daily p^^pers unless he has mastered 
at least 2,000 characters. 

It is really to be questioned whcAcr Ac many hours 
devoted in elementary and sccondar}’ education to tlic 
mastery of words and letters arc not partly responsible 
: for Ac passive literary- and humanistic taste of Ac pupils, 

! and for the cnfccblcmcnc of Aeir reasoning power and 
practical ability. 

V' 

Let us take a glance at the so-called high schools for 
girls, which correspond in pedagogical standing to Ac 
middle schools for boys. 

Tlie character of girls’ schools varies more than Aat of 
boys’, according to local conditions, but in Ac main 
features they arc much Ac same. Their popularity is 
shown by the large number of pupils — about 80,000 — 
who enter immediately after leaving primary schools at 
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the age of fourteen, in order to study for four or five years. 
Among the bourgeois class a school diploma has become 
an almost indispensable requisite for an advantageous 
marriage. As there is a custom in China according to 
wliich a bride takes with her, as a part of her douTy and 
a sign of good breeding, a kakemono by some illustrious 
artist or savant (or its facsimile), so has it become a custom 
for Japanese girls to possess die diploma of a school of 
liigh standing (of which there is no facsimile !), as a 
supplementary or, in some cases, a principal part of her 

As the matrimonial age is advancing — the maj'ority of 
our young women now marry at twenty-two or wenty- 
three — how to fill die intervening years between eighteen 
and twenty-two is an important question. 

It seems proper and fitting to pay a tribute to the part 
played by Christian missions in die cause of female educa- 
tion. Scant justice is accorded to die* missionaries, on 
whom cheap abuse is usually heaped — ^without fear of 
retaliation. 

In Japan, die debt wliich the countty^ — not the State 
as such, but society and the people — owes to Clirisrian 
missions in the matter of education and philandiropy is 
by no means small. Especially is diis true in die domain 
of girls* education and kindergartens. Government 
reports do not mention diis service, because it docs not 
fall within die argis of governmental activity. At one 
time the Government disapproved of mission schools. 
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because the}’' ^crc hispcctcd of teaching 
unfaithful to the State and disloyal to the Sovereig^^ ^ 

' The first school opened for girls in Nev/ 
missionarj^ enterprise; ' It was the Ferris 
Yokohama, established in 1870, and followed in ^ 
months by a similar institution in Tokyo. Within nvent) 
years, no less than Forrj^-'three schools for girls were 
L^tabhshed by dificrent missions. The first Government 
school for girls was brought into existence two years 
later^jiamely, in 187a. 

The example given by the missions and the Govem- 
incntiv/^ felt fay our women, who started schools on 
thciriown initiative and responsibility. In the meantime, 
the. demand for education among ambitious young girls 
grew so rapidly that secondary schools were established 
in every to%vn of any size, so that their number now 
amounts to 857. 

The authorities arc still conservative in their attitude 
towards higher education for women. The universities 
are not ^vilJing to admit %vomcn, partly for reasons of 
economy, but more because thej" arc already overcrowded 
with men students. Some few faculties take in women 
as ** hospitants.’^ As yee, only one State university has 
had w'omcn graduates firom the regular course, and th^e 
are still very few. 

The most advanced Government institutioiis for women 
arc the two higher normal colleges for women, one in 
ToJey^o and the other in Nara. These can scarcely sarisfy 
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one-tenth of tlic clamorous desire for higher education 
among the rising generation of women. Here, again, 
private individuals and missions come to the rescue. 
Early in this century, there were started three private 
colleges of good standing where women could receive a 
mental training nearly equivalent to tliat received in Gov- 
ernment universities. One of these is Tsuda College for 
the study of English, the second is the Japan Woman’s 
University started by Naruse, and the third is a Medical 
College. Again die mission boards have come forward 
in the interest of die higher education of girls. The Kobe 
College, the Doshisha College for Women, and the 
Woman’s Christian College of Tok3^o arc eminent 
examples with which there are no corresponding Govern- 
ment institutions. 


VI 

Many were the attempts made by European nations 
to trade \wdi Japan in the sixteenth, scvcntcciidi and 
eighteenth centuries, but dicy all failed, except die Dutch 
merchants who had dicir headquarters in Batavia. The 
Dutch even succeeded in establishing a small factory in 
Nagasaki. Knovm as “ Soudicm Barbarians ” — South- 
ern ” on account of their coming from Java — they con- 
ducted a good business, and served die important purpose 
of a window through wliicli Japan could look upon ^ 
Europe. 

There was a curious arrangement by which a few 
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indispensable interpreters were trained as ears and Kps 
to carry on oral conversation vnth the Dutch ; but read- 
ing loiowledge was prohibited on pain of death. A 
somew^hat similar method was adopted in the case of 
medical students who flocked to Nagasald. They were 
aliowxd to ivatch surgical operations performed by the 
Dutch doctors (some of these were really Germans) : 
they were also allowed to learn the manipulation of 
instruments — but read elementar)^ books on anatomy 
they might not. Notwithstanding this ruling, as the 
authorities began to recognize the usefulness and superi- 
ority of Western medical science, the rigor of the law was 
somewhat slackened, and the interpreters and students 
were permitted to master the “ crab ” vrriting, so called 
because of the horizontal penmanship of the Occident in 
contrast to our vertical method. 

Such Avas the beginning of the study of European lan- 
guages — ^now one of the most remarkable signs of our 
national progress, and destined to become more and more 
significant as our modem histor}^ unfolds itself. 

Knowledge of the Dutch language was for some decades 
identified v/ith the medical profession. But, as the fear 
of foreign invasion and of Christian propaganda lessened, 
the Government grew somev/hat bolder in its attitude 
towards aHen tongues, and even encouraged their study 
within a limited sphere. In i8ii, a Translation Bureau 
*w^as established, but, lodged as it was in the same building 
as in astronomical observatory, its activities did not touch 
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the earth closely. In 1854, when the country was opened 
to foreign trade, it became absolutely necessary that tlicrc 
sliould be interpreters and translators, so these had to 
descend from their lofty oudooh.^ Tlic Bureau was 
widened in scope and the “ Institute for die Examination 
of Barbarian Books ” was erected in its place. Its tide 
was soon changed to die “ Institute for the Inspection of 
Western Books,” and eight years later altered again to 
the “ Institute of Progress.” “ What’s in a name ? ” 
The name shows what its giver tloinks or expects of die 
tiling named. 

Because Dutch was the first modem medium by wliich 
Japan came into mtcUecrual contact -widi the West, and 
because die science which was first studied in diat language 
was medicine, at the dawn of die Mciji era, when the 
taboo on foreign tongues was entirely removed, students 
of medicine uinicd to German, linguistically so closely 
related to Dutch, for the reason diat they could tap a 
larger source of knowledge. 

In other than medical science, the English language 
took the lead, because of its commercial importance and 
because of the early influx of Englisli-spcaking mis- 
sionaries. 

In the higher institutions of learning, until the eighties 
of tlic last century, nearly all lectures on advanced subjects 
were given by foreign professors, each speaking in his 
own tongue. Since then, as technical terms were trans- 
lated, more and more lectures have been delivered in 
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Japanese by Japanese instructors. Still, inasmuch as spe- 
cialists must keep abreast of the progress made in their 
respective lines, all students must be familiar vdth one or 
wo European languages. But when one compares the 
length of dme devoted to language studies with the abihr\’^ 
of students to use a foreign tongue, one is struck by a 
tremendous discrepancj'. So lamentable is this the case 
that one — especially a foreigner — is apt to despair. 

Yet the knowledge of foreign languages has been far- 
reaching in its effects : 

1. ' The most evident effect of the study of foreign 
languages is the enlargement of the national vocabular)! 
Hundreds of English v/ords have been incorporated into 
Japanese. Some of these w'ords can be easily translated^ 
but they are nevertheless used in the original, except in 
strictly Japanese composirion. 

2. A highly interesting and useful result of the study of 
foreign languages is the fact that it has led to intelligent 
research of our native tongue. 

3. As the knowledge of a foreign tongue spreads, the 
advantages of an alphabetic over a syllabic system of 
writing suggests itself. Transliteration, or Romaniza- 
tion, by which is meant WTiting Japanese w’^ords in Latin 
letters of die alphabet, has been a question seriously 
discussed. 

4. The study of its tongues has brought the West 
nearer in every way* It has exerted a potent influence 
in cultivating die international mind, by which I mean 
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diat attitude of niind which enables one to sec tilings 
from a world point of view. 

5. It docs not take a genius to know tliat “ words arc 
tilings, and a small drop of ink, falling like dew, upon a 
thought, produces that which makes thousands, perhaps 
millions, think.” 

From what is going on around us, we may expect the 
saying of Emerson to apply to Japanese speech more tlian 
to English, to wliich he referred when he said tliat it will 
be ” the sea that receives tributaries from every region 
under heaven,” and tluis make of nations and races units 
of a larger human brotlicrhood. 


XI. 30. 1932. 



CHAPTER XIX 


NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
JAPANESE PEOPLE 

Tile followmg story is told of Benjamin Iranklim 
On a certain occasion tie was dining v/idi the French and 
English ambassadors, when each proposed a toast to his 
own country. “ England,” said the British ambassador, 
the sun, whose brightest beams enlighten and fiuctify 
the remotest comers of the earth,” The Frenchman, 
not to be outdone, proposed “ France, the moon, vrhose 
mild, steady, cheering rays are the delight of all nations, 
consoling tliem in darkness and making their dreariness 
beaurifiiL” Thej were fbllovred by Franklin’s rgoinder, 
“ George Washington, the Joshua, v/ho commanded the 
sun and moon to stand still, and the)- obeyed him.” 

A speech extolling one’s ov.n country is not taken as 
improper or vain. Nor should the speaker be condemned 
for immodesty when he is pleading for his own people. 

So, vrith your permission, I should like to present to 
you this afternoon the chief charcateristics of my race, 
not indeed in unmixed praise or approbation, hut vridi 
some adverse comments, in the hope that their defects 
may he lessened. Let me remark at the outset that the 
traits which I shall mention are not the monopoly of our 
race, nor are diey so common that tourists may notice 
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them in shops and fields. When I call them national 
characteristics I mean tliat dicy arc the traits most cherished 
and admired by the people, traits of wliich our poets 
delight to sing, wliich Ihstorians depict with enthusiasm 
and moralists hold as examples. They may not be the 
highest of human virtues. They may be misconceived 
or misapplied, but when this occurs, they arc apt to be 
condoned, and then continue to sway the popular mind. 

A list of such characteristics might be extended to 
include all that one holds precious as tlie possession of the 
human soul ; but, without being too modest, I should 
like to name twelve as peculiarly shown by our people. 

I. Patriotism, No nation is wanting in this virtue, 
if virtue it can be called. The local love of the land on 
wirich one is bom and bred is so natural tliat wc sec it 
even among animals. In die case of man it is not attached 
to the habitat only. It includes the traditions connected 
with it, as illustrated by die Jews who have no territory 
of their own, but arc ncvcrdiclcss intensely patriotic. It 
is a sublimation of die herd instinct, and a people gco- 
grapliically isolated, exposed to dangers from strong 
neighbors, develop the instinct for self-preservation. 
Heine speaks of the three ways in wliich patriotism shows 
itself. An Englishman loves his country as he loves 
his \\nfc ; a Frcncliman loves liis country as he docs his 
mistress, and a German as he loves liis grandmother/" 
May I add that the Japanese loves liis country as he loves 
its ancestress, die Sun Goddess, namely, with awe and 
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reverence. Patriotism with us is well-nigh a religion; 
and for that very reason is exposed to the same danger, 
the danger of hypocrisy, professional patriotism or 
bigotry, zeal beyond reason. A true lover of his country 
is not blind to its feults. An extrovert patriot is apt to 
be a Chauvinist, loving the very soil of his coxmtry, but 
an introvert patriot has an ideal for his people, and, like 
Hebrev/ prophets, he bev/ails the sins as well as the wrongs 
of his land. Jesus Christ himself was not only the son of 
God, not merely a son of man and as such a cosmopolite, 
but a son of Judea and a patriot of the highest order. 
Hov/ he mourned and IzmcateA over Jerusalem ! “ How 

often v/ould I have gatiiered thy children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her vrings, and ye 
would not ! ” This touching yearning for one’s fellow 
countrymen, and this strong, gentle reprimand in a tone 
of reproof, “ And ye v/ould not,” shows the verv^ depth 
of tenderness and solicitude. It sounds unlike an ordinary 
outburst of patriotism, quite different fi:om exultation and 
high-flown oration. As a hen gathereth her chickens ” 
— ^is it not proper to call it Matriotism instead of Patriot- 
ism? There is, in our language, a \vord of Chinese 
derivation, Yu-koku, Yu meaning Sorrovting or Lamenting 
and koku, countr}". This v/as a term in vogue at the time 
before Ai-hokii {Ai, love ; koku, country) came into 
common use in the last sixty years. I have asked many 
scholars whether there is an exact equivalent in English 
for YuAiokiu My good fiicnd, Mr. Galen Fisher, after 
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much thinking, suggested die term “ Matriotisni,’’ and 
I have since found its illustration in the text I have quoted 
from the Bible. If you ask what is the difference in 
parental love, be it of fadier or of modicr, die answer is 
given by one of your greatest New England poets, James 
Russell Lowell, in a couplet familiar to you all : 

“ He sings to die wide world and she to her nest, 

111 the nice ear of Nature wliicli song is the best ? ” 

Which form one’s love of country will take, the mater- 
nal or patcnial, will depend upon the temperament of 
individuals or the occasions which call forth its expression. 
Widi introvert natures, their love of country assumes a 
feminine form, while in the extrovert a masculine atritude 
predominates. Occasions involving foreign complica- 
tions call forth and need the masculine temper of patriot- 
ism. He sings to the outside world. Or at die approach 
of a great national change, the cock crows to give a signal. 
But in die every-day affairs of a people’s life, when they 
attend to the prosaic routine and die peaceful pursuits of 
happiness, no true lover of liis country can be unconscious 
of or insensible to the sufferings and sins of his own 
country, the imperfections of its social instiiurions, the 
injustices of its laws. Then will his anxiety and sympathy 
show themselves in a motherly fasliion. She sings to her 
nest and broods over die future, not without pain, but 
as though a sword had pierced her heart. 

While Ai-koku^ patriotism, is apt to be aggressive and 
to strike at die least sii^n of offence, Ytl-kohu^ niatriotism, 

w 
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is condKatorj^ amenable to the gentle arguments of 
finendship. No country can dispense \%nth either form 
of amor patriae. A strong foreign policj' does not mean 
isolation or hostility ; it means the maintenance of peace- 
ful relations with dignity and justice. But the mainte- 
nance of good relations are nowadays unthinkable without 
cooperation. Hence, also patriotism, far from being a 
negation of internationalism, should be its strongest 
support. The antithesis of patriotism is not international- 
ism, but chauvinism. And the antithesis of international- 
ism is not patriotism but fantastic cosmopolitanism. The 
time is long past when Englishmen objected to joining 
the Universal Postal Union because such an action was 
feared to be derogatory to the sovereignty of their country, 
or when America hesitated to take part in the International 
Red Cross because such a step might jeopardize the 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine. 

2. National Unity, from the intense patriotism that 
characterizes our people, we may draw a corollar)' point- 
ing to strong national unity. We may regard this sense 
as a biological necessity of the aggregation of men occupy- 
ing a small and isolated habitat. For centuries they lived 
by themselves ; but this alone would never have fostered 
the consciousness of unity, especially as they are so mixed 
in race. Only the sense of insecurity from outside can 
unite a nation. The Mongol invasions of the Middle 
Ages were the first intimation of such a danger. More 
recendy we have been under the menace of another 
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military power. 

At present there is no small criticism of the Japanese 
policy in Manchuria from Mr. Stimson and from the 
American press. Whenever a foreign attack, be it by 
the sword or by the pen, is made on our country, its 
people forget the differences that in ordinary times exist 
among them and unite in defence of it. 

I remember talking TOth Dr. George Kcnnan, who was 
resident in Japan during the Russo-Japanese war. When 
I asked him whom he thought to be tlic outstanding 
personality leading the nation at that time, he replied, 
“ I have as yet met no single indiwdual who struck me 
as great. But I see that die work you arc doing is of die 
first magnitude, and that proves that there must be great 
minds somewhere ; or is it the greatness and strength 
of die collective mind? ” Most certainly in union dicre 
is strength, and in collectivity, power. But in mere 
unity dicrc is no individual initiative, which is the source 
of all progress, and in enforcing unity the canaille is apt 
to show intolerance to the best and liighcst of their 
compatriots. There is unreasoned and blind unity in a 
mob, and a whole nation can turn into a mob, unless the 
wise saying of Confucius is heeded, that one subject 
who “disputes,*’ he. disagrees with his Sovereign, may 
save the nation, and a single voice raised against a mob 
may deliver a country from ruin. 

;; 3. Loyalty. Our national unity and racial collectivity 

I find dicir liighcst expression and symbol in the Emperor. 
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He stands for the nation. He is the personification of the 
race. If the Vi-idely scattered British race finds in its King 
a common rallying point, the Japanese, restricted to a 
smalt area, feel the more deeply that they haTe in their 
Ruler the representative of the great family of which the)- 
are memhers. Loyalt)% to become so deeply and sincerely 
rooted as with us, is not a tdrtue inculcated on paper. It 
is not a discipline enforced fiom unthout. It is largely 
a historical product, a sentiment deepened by experience, 
an accretion of respect for good rulers gathered through 
centuries. It speaks weU for the character of the royal 
family ; for, if they had at any time forfeited the confi- 
dence and love of the people, they v/ould not have ehdted 
this ardor of devotion. In Europe dymastic rule is con- 
sidered a wdi-nigh obsolete form of government. Why ? 
Because dynasties, in trying to maintain their power, 
have fought t^ath rival families, regardless of the sufierings 
imposed upon the people. The\^ were like the present 
v/ar-lords of China, or like the mediaeval daimyo of 
Japan, But our Imperial Family has never waged a 
dynastic vrar for the simple reason that there was no rivaL 
It is unique in this, that it has no family name. It should 
not, therefore, be considered a dynasty in the European 
sense. A familv without a name of its own, but whose 
name is one and the same with the whole nation. 

4, National ConfinuityK If our people arc not in- 
dividualisrically as fully dc%’clopcd as many a Western 
race, dicy have evolved a sense of national personality 
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that few nations have. The sentiment of unity is one 
indication of tliis, that of continuity is another. Sym- 
,bolizcd by die ruling house, the nation has kept up its 
continuity for twenty centuries. The most imposing 
ceremony connected with the coronation is the night vigil 
of the Emperor, when he waits in person and in symboh’sm 
on the founder of liis fajnily, and partakes of a repast widi 
her in die silence of die night and in primitive surround- 
ings which remind him of the very dawn of liis race. I am 
not arguing whedier continuous rule by a single family 
is the liighest political ideal or not. A govcmnicnt is 
not a dicory. It is too serious an institution to be ex- 
perimented with. It is an empirical product, varying 
in time and space. No two peoples have an identical 
fonn of govcmnicnt. Two nations as allied as the Swed- 
ish and the Norwegian have different forms ; so do the 
English and the American, and die French and the Itahan. 
Longevity and efficiency are die test of governmental 
form. The fact that die Japanese Ruling House has been 
in flic enjoyment of its prestige, unbroken since its begin- 
ning, is the best argument that it is die right state form 
for Japan and its past is the guarantee for its future. 

( 5. Sclf-abuc^atioiu Be the ultimate object national 

Umity or continuity, patriotism or loyaIt\% the immediate 
demand made on an individual in society is the surrrender 
of himself to the general good, the absorption of a small 
ego in die great entity' of the nation. This perhaps comes 
to die Japanese more easily than to die Westerner because 
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of the long training to look upon self as only a part of a 
larger whole. Both Buddhism and Shinto have taught 
this simple lesson. Impersonaliu* has been their philo- 
sophy and depersonalization has been their moral teaching. 
This accounts for the disdain of death, and that negative 
form of braverv which sustains man in the hour of his 
departure. Not like a rose that rots on the stem, hut like 
a chciT} -flower that leaves the tree of life at the sudden 
call of a zephyr, even at the height of its glor}% or like a 
maple leaf fluttering in the autumn breeze, when it is 
garbed in splendor. It docs not tal:e Browning to teach 
us that it is the last of life for which the first was made. 
“ To die beautifully is a phrase diat one hears from the 
lips of peasants as well as from the lips of the great. Death 
is conceived as being a promotion ; self-renunciation 
becomes an act of no great heroism. I should not paint 
my country' as the land of heroes. We ha%’^e more than 
enough of cowards and scoundrels. But fevr actions stir 
our feelings more than those of self-denial or self-sacrifice^ 
Few scenes arc admired more than brave and beautiful 
deaths. 

6, The ScKSc of Duty and of Responsihilify. Here 
again, due to the consciousness of social collccriviw and 
$oiid.irir)% the sense of obligation of the parts to the whole 
lias been strongly dr/cloped. This sense of obligation 
asstnnes in its liighesr form that of gratitude for personal 
safety and welfare afforded by sociew ; but in a lower 
fonn it shows itself as c/ri, a v/ord hard to translate. 
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Literally translated '' right reason,” giri is the counterpart 
of the herd instinct ; it is die co-respondent to the demands 
of sodct)\ The term is used often in connection with, 
or rather in contrast to, uitijo, which means the natural 
desire of the human heart, die libido. When what one 
naturally craves for is not sanctioned by society, the uinjo 
has to succumb to giriy one’s desire must yield to duty. 
The struggle between the two forces — die strong yearning 
of die heart and the stem voice of duty, is a favorite dicmc 
of dramatists, and the general populace has been for 
generations educated, if not in the choice, at least in deli- 
beration as to the best way to meet the ddcmnia. There 
is perhaps no subject which is more debated in a Japanese 
family, not as an abstract principle but as in its practical 
application, than a balance benveen giri and tntijo, with 
the usual conclusion, diat duty has the first claim. 

7. Sense oj Honor. Largely owting to the teaching of 
old Busliido cdiics, there is developed among us a keen 
sense of honor, wliich oft-times transcends the limit of 
prudence and becomes quixotic. It also, not infrequendy, 
deteriorates into mere sensitiveness or takes upon itself 
die form of quick annoyance at supposed insult. At 
rimas, too, it warps into rigid formalism. Nonetheless, 

’ it is a quality far to be preferred to callousness to shame. 
A remark one hears so frequently — that the Japanese arc 
a proud people — is well founded on fact. As individuals 
dicy may talk and behave in a humble manner, but as a 
nation dicy will ill-brook any slight, regarding unldnd 
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is proud of Ms nationality. There is fierceness at times 
in Ms demeanor ; but in cabner moments the gentler 
sentiments of pity (aware) and compassion (nasake) grip 
Ms soul, and then be weeps Hke a woman. In Ms normal 
state be is a cheerful being, fond of fiin, convivial with Ms 
companions and care-firee like a child— yet seldom un- 
mindful of the sadness of hfe. He is not moody — ^but 
Ms mood is natural ; he is very human, nor does he aspire 
to be anything but human. His very gods are human. 

lo. Love of and Contact with Nature. Usually art and 
nature are conceived as opposites. But a truly artistic 
sense is natural. Art is the imitation and appreciation of 
nature. Nature is the original inspiration of art, and art 
is an interpretation of nature. In spite of the many points 
of likeness between the ancient Hellenes and the Japanese, 
one IS struck wth the great difference in. the objects each 
selected as a source of inspiration and artistic creation. 

^ depicted human form and human passions. 

The Japanese portrayed nature as it presented itself to the 
eyes of aware and nasake. They interpret nature in terms 

0 sentiment, and since sentiment is fathomless, the obser- 
vations of our people regarding natural phenomena have 

eeii 'een and minute. I hesitate to caU them profound. 

1 e eve they have lacked tire power of generahzation 
om o served'facts. They liave not carried out investi- 
gation. ^ They merely noted phenomena in a reverent 
or. artistic spirit. Their observations have been confined 
clue y to their immediate surroundings — not to the sun 
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and stars but to the flowers and insects. To them the 
size of natural objects has mattered Htdc, as tliesc have 
^en regarded as symbolic of some abstract lesson. 

/ II. Talent for Detail, As suggested in the foregoing 
paragraph, die Japanese arc adept in die observation of 
minutac and diis talent is shown in their scrupulous attai- 
tion to detail — whediex diis refers to govermnent functions 
or to artistic works or to scientific research or literary 
productions. In die functions of government, every 
detail is regulated, even to the extent of vexatious red tape. 
In art, from the netsuke up to the construction of the Dai- 
bntsu, die artist and the artizan spend their time in attend- 
ing to die smallest parts of their handiwork. The reputa- 
tion wliich our men have won in science has not been in 
large generalization but in painstaking research work. 
They arc great in iitdc things. May they not be little 
in great tilings ! 

12. Realistic Psychology, The realistic side of our 
natmUal character has been repeatedly emphasized. It is 
s^apparent in our public life diat we have often been 
mibbcd the Yankees or the English of the East. We have 
also been compared widi die practical Romans in contrast 
to the idealistic Athenians. My humble opinion is that 
in love of novelty and the appreciation of the beautiful 
we arc like the Hellenes, though we do not aspire to the 
level of their intellect ; ncidicr do we pretend to rival 
the Hindoo and ancient Chinese in dicorizing. We stick 
to realities. Our energies arc directed to die solution of 
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practical questions as they present themselves from <lay 
to day. That is why wc maintain our unity and in- 
dependence as a nadoru The intellectually superior races 
have carried analysis and dialectics to the extent of dis- 
rupting their country. How short was the glory that 
was Athens I She flashed like a meteor for thirty years, 
and, even if wc take into account its afterglow, this lasted 
scarcely eighty years — the length of our Nara period — 
and then as an independent nation it practically vanished. 
India and China with their great gifts will no doubt con- 
\ tribute much to die progress of mankind, but as to being 
I efficient political entities, they give no earnest of their 
; future. 

Thus, I shall end this address as I began it. Not being 
in a diplomatic circle or at a dining table, I shall not drink 
a toast to Japan. Let England boast of the sun, whose 
early rays first strike Japan and then go on to shed their 
light upon British dominions. Let France rejoice in the 
moon, wliich of all die heavenly bodies most properly 
belongs to our people — according ro the dictum tliat 
nature is the possession of those who love her best. As 
to Josliua, I fail ro see v/liy he should have been taken so 
seriously in so trifling a matter as diat which our gods used 
to look upon as a mere pastime ! 


XU. 2. 1932. 
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DRAFT FOR ADDRESS AT THE INAUGURAL DINNER 

AT THE BANFF CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, 1933 

Mr. Chairman, Excellencies, Fellow Members of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

In expressing my heartiest tlianks on behalf of the 
Japanese delegation to the Canadian Council of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations for the cordial hospitality extend- 
ed to us, may I be allowed to take the opportunity of 
reminding ourselves anew of tlic gravity of our respon- 
sibihty and die importance of our present gathering ? 

The Institute is now meeting for die fifdi time. Each 
conference proves more important than die one preceding. 
The world takes us more and more seriously. They 
watch us more closely now than ever. We owe to diem 
that we shall not have met in vain. In the past we met 
sometimes under most tr)'ing circumstances to discuss 
questions of a high controversial nature, and yet, dianks 
to die spirit of fair-play and of mutual forbearance and 
respect, we never failed to part as friends. As friends of 
a great common cause — namely die promotion of good 
wiW in the regions washed by the waters of the Pacific — 
we meet again. And every time we meet our knowledge 
of the joys and sorrows, of the trials and tasks of the 
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nations bordering on this Ocean grows, and we go horae 
each with deeper respect and sympathy for the other. 
And if we can do this again, we shall have done the world 
a service. For, what the world most wants is a clear 
understanding of where its various nations stand on the 
great problems that harass them today. 

The Institute looks to the aid of science and the use of 
scientific method fi^r the description as well as the explana- 
tion and die solution of the problems before us. We do 
not jpretend to be a body of scientists in the narrow sense 
of the term ; but the method of the Institute is scientific 
and, more important still, we participate in its delibera- 
tions in a scientific spirit — ^in the sense of being objecrivc 
and not sensational, calm and not exdted, bent on finding 
facts and not starting with or led by a bias. I venture to 
remark that it is more scientific, because it is vaser, to 
discover points of contact rather than points of conflict 
in the intercourse of nations. I shall even dare to say that 
it is the duty of science to regain balance when it is dis- 
turbed ; for, when equipoise is lost in the relations of 
peoples there are usually causes more fundamental than 
political or diplomatic. In treating a national or an 
international issue we must seek for its economic, cultural 
and emotional sources. The strength of our Institute 
lies in the stress it places on investigation with a view to 
finding the causes of possible disturbance among the Pacific 
Powers and devising ways of healing them. 

Nor infrequently is the Insdtute critidzcd for its in- 
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adequacy to deal widi impending political questions. 
That is not its aim or its pretension. Just as well blame 
a candle for not doing tlic work of a butcher’s knife, or 
a physician for not doing a carpenter’s job. We arc not 
a diplomatic body. Our duty is to discover facts and to 
tlirow light on dark subjects and in dark places. Our 
function is to diagnose, and furtlicr than prescribing 
remedies we can not go. And we flatter ourselves that 
our work is showing results — albeit slowly. Slowly, to 
be sure — but surely too. Science, like art, is long, and 
its influence takes time to tell. The more so, when our 
scientific research deals chiefly with social, economic and 
cultural subjects, hidden from ordmary.cycs. 

Now ladies and gentlemen, it is my privilege to assure 
you, in the name of the Japanese delegation, Aat the 
Institute shall have our earnest cooperation. In the course 
of the last ten years we have presented not only a number 
of data papers at each session, but some volumes of reports 
of our Rcscarcli Committee containing subject matter 
not easily obtainable elsewhere. A few years ago a 
pretty thoroughgoing investigation’ was made of our 
agriculture and this year a study on the vexed question 
of boycotts is presented. We hope diat in a few years 
we shall be able to lay before you some illuminating essays 
on tile various phases of our national life. 

One more obscr\’'ation — and I am done. When I 
speak in such strong terms of our readiness to cooperate 
in an international organization like die Institute, I am 
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confident that I am voicing the sentiment of my fellow 
country'men, faithful and loyal subjects of the Japanese 
Emperor, v.-ho, in a Rescript relating to Japan s with- 
drawal from the League of Nations, spoke in no uncertain 
sound his comdetion of the need of international co- 
optation and his desire for universal peace. I can not 
finish my address better than by reading the last half of 
His M^esty’s Rescript. 

The advancement of international peace is what, as 
evermore. We desire, and Our attitude toward enter- 
prises of peace shall sustain no change. By leasmg the 
League and embarking on a course of its own. Our 
Empire does not mean that it wdU stand aloof in the 
Extreme Orient nor that it will isolate itself thereby from 
the fraternity of nations. It is Our desire to promote 
mutual confidence betvreen Our Empire and aU the other 
Powers and to make knowm the justice of its cause 
throughout the world. 

Every country is overtaken today by emergencies of an 
unprecedented magnitude. Our Empire itself is con- 
fronted by a situation fraught with momentous pos- 
sibilities. It is indeed an hour that calls for an intensifica- 
tion of effort on the part of Our entire nation. We 
cpmmand that all pubh'c servants, w^hether civil or mili- 
tary^, shall faithfully perform each his appointed duty, 
and that all private citizens shaU pursue their wonted tasL 
with dihgence. Stray not, in advancing, from the path 
of rectitude , and, in action, embrace alwaj^s the golden 
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mean. Strive to meet the present situation wtli a united 
will and wida courage and resolution. So may ye carry 
forward the glorious work bequeathed by Our Grandsirc 
and contribute to the prosperity and well-being of Man- 
kind/' 

It is in the spirit of this Rescript that we arc here with 
you to-night. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


As I stand m this place and look at the faces before me, 
am appahed at my audacity : for I feel lilce a medieval 
survivor in the presence of a most advanced company of 
men and women. I was bom when my country was still 

j • mature feudalism and rigid isolation. 

The dom^on of the daimyo under whom my forebears 
ad served for some twenty generations in a more or less 
pubhc capaaty comprised an area of the size of Massa- 
Ausetts (over 8000 square miles) sHghtly larger than. 

A ^ northeastern part of Japan. 

s a small boy under ten, I remember taking my first 
lessons, besides reading and writing, in the art of sword- 
manship, Ae use of die spear, in jujitsu, in passing mghts 
1 jj^ep in visiting haunted places and in that 
Spartan disapline which would inure young nerves'to 
hardship tnals. I remember weU the etiquette I 
^ou d observe to my superiors and to my inferiors, to 
_ Y ege ord and to my servants and tenants. I was 
™cted to obey the one and to protect these others. 
The httle prmcipality was to dehmit my mental horizon. 
My consaence knew no higher duty than to serve my 
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suzerain. Still worse did the feudal princes fare ; for 
each, bounded in his nut-shell, counted liimself a king of 
infinite space, until bad dreams disturbed him. 

Then came die Restoration in 1868. It tolled the knell 
of feudalism. Suddenly I was taken from the small pond 
of a feudal principality into the sea of a national state. My 
loyalty had to be transferred intact from a daimyo to 
an Emperor. The daily routine of life was suddenly 
changed. No use any more for swords and spears, even 
for the samurai. If he wished to be a warrior, other 
weapons were now to be manipulated. If he desired to 
become a scholar, other books than the Confucian classics 
were to be studied. For, with die opening of the countr)’' 
to foreign intercourse the whole scheme of life and the 
institutions of the land were subjected to violent trans- 
formations. We had to take new bearings in ever}'' 
sphere of activity. 

Thus, the instant 1 was transported into a sea from a 
pond I was brought to look upon a vast ocean, a great 
Western ocean — Sciyo — ^whosc waves beat upon our 
shores with enticing munnurs, but whose waters direatcn- 
cd at times to swallow up our little island. 

It was not in seasons of calm weather, nor was it when 
inland far wc could roam in idyllic contemplation, that 
wc caught sight of that immense ocean. It was at the 
time of a great intcnial upheaval diat our nation came in 
contact ^^^d^ the West, It was as chough the Renaissance, 
the Revolution, the Reformation and die Reconstruction 
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came all at once. Evezy household had to manage a 
wedding and a funeral on the self-same day — and that 
not for the sake of thrift, “ the funeral baked meats to 
“ coldly furnish forth the marriage tables ; ” but it hap- 
pened in the divine economy of the universe, since the 
opening of Japan was a necessary result of many world 
forces. The wide ocean upon whose borders I was thrust 
as a lad was calm on the surface, but it was not hard to 
hear its deep-toned moans and at times its .ominous 
groans. The West came East speaking gently but carry- 
ing a big stick. 

If I have, in speaking of myself, imposed too much on 
your indulgence, I beg of you to regard me not as a person 
but as a type of millions of men and women throughout 
-the world — and dare I say of tens of governments ? A 
large majority of mankind still refuse to take a glimpse 
into a larger form of association than their own nation, 
and their vision is darkened by the shadows of feudalism. 
Having covered a stretch of three score years and ten, ! 
believe I have outlived two generations and two periods, 
and I furtlier believe that I am standing on the verge of 
the third period in tho history of my people — and perhaps 
of many peoples. 

Throwing aside the metaphor, the first of the periods 
to which I refer is the feudal period prior to the Meiji 
Restoration. The second is that of national regeneration 
and expansion, and the third is to be the age of internatio- 
nal cooperation. Thus considered, is not - our history 
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typical of the liistorical sequences of Western civilizadoii ? 
The cightcentli ccnmr)’- was still haunted by die shades 
of feudalism ; tlic nineteenth was an age of nationalism, 
and tliis century should mark a new era of international 
cooperation. 


II 

Just at this moment, when the press is full of coimnuni- 
cations that Japan may at any moment leave the League 
of Nations, which is the greatest organ of international 
cooperation as yet devised by man, it may seem insincere 
on my part to speak in tliis assembly, containing citizens 
of many narionalidcs, pn die subject wliich my fadicrland 
seems inclined to reject. But Japan is committed, as I 
shall explain in my next lecture,^ to inteniadonal collabo- 
ration, and if she should feel obliged to leave the League 
on a definite issue, it docs not indicate diat she l^ill thereby 
isolate herself from die rest of die world, any more dian 
docs America by not joining the League, And right 
here may I express my sincere hope that Japan will not 
leave die League and diat America will join it. We 
have learned many diings from America — especially in 
dealing with neighboring unstable governments, and 
when we put die lessons into pracrice, wc arc severely 
criticized by our teacher. 1 hope wc shall not follow 
her lesson about Geneva. May wc for once act as a 

* Basic Principles of Japanese Politics, the substance of ’a'htch h 
Jocluricd in Chapter VI “ Magna Charta of Japan.” 
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teacher by faithfully staying in the League and setting an 
example for forbearance, self-abnegation and \\allingness 
to cooperate ! The League of Nations without Russia 
or America is of comparatively litde use to us. In our 
foreign relations we have most to do with China, and the 
issues between us belong striedy to the two nations. We, 
therefore, prefer direct negotiation ; but, if we except 
China,, fifty per cent. “of our foreign dealings are with 
Russia and America. Tokyo is lonely in Geneva 'vstithout 
Washington and Moscow. These three cities cover a 
wide stretch in ideology, and if they can sit at a round 
table with London and Paris, they can conaol the weather 
of the Far Eastern sky. But in the absence of the United 
States and Soviet Russia, the twelve years Japan has sat 
there, she has largely been a spectator of European events 
that concerned her litde. But she has sat there correedy, 
in spite of the feet that at its very inception the League 
gave rise to a doubt that Geneva may not prove perfeCtif 
fair or just. I refer to the feet that when the Japanese 
delegate proposed to the Peace Conference at Paris that 
a clause regarding race equality (something eqmvalent 
to the phrasing in your o^^^^ Declaration of Independence 
to the effect that all men are bom equal) should be inserted 
in the preamble or somewhere in the Covenant itself 
Mr. Wilson, with the backing of the British Dominions, 
refused to accept the proposal Naturally it was suspected 
that Japan may subsequendy utilize the clause to demand 
unrestricted immigration to the United States or British 
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Doniimons. Our delegates explained and gave their 
word of honor that no such pensce cirricrc was in their 
niind, and notwithstanding diat the resolution had been 
carried by a large majority, it was turned down. Tliis 
was a tremendous blow to our peace lovers. It gave us 
the impression that on some vital issues we may be dis- 
criminated against. It is evident tliat unless human 
equality is fully acknowledged, hearty international 
teamwork will be impossible. 

We admit, however, diat equality presupposes die 
possession of certain common conditions. In order to 
sit at the same table, various states must have certain 
qualiries and qualificarions. The League of Nations 
should accept for membership only those nations which 
arc well organized and ordered, so that dicir govcnimcnts 
may assume responsibihty for their actions as against 
other nations. If there be one disorganized and disordered 
member in die League, the whole body will be unable 
to function properly. 

This, dien, seems to me to be the first condition for 
successful international cooperation — that all well-organ- 
ized states be considered equal ; and that if there arc 
differences, dicsc consist in gifts and not in rights, and the 
greater the diiferencc in die gifo, die more valualc. 
St. Paufs words are not too antiquated to be quoted : 

“ As die body is one, and hadi many members, and all 
the members of the body, being many, are one body : 

— and so must it be in die world coniniunit)% We must 
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always remember, however, that Ae functions of the 
vanous members vzrj greatly in importance. There arc 
\ntal organs and organs that can be dispensed with. There 
arc issues that affect a great Power, upon which small and 
unconcerned nations, however large their number, should 
not exercise a controlling influence. 


ni 

The diverse gifts of nations are best illustrated in intcr- 
naoonal trade and finance. Their growth in such enter- 
pnses is t e most tangible proof and index of the economic 
mtcrdcpcndcnce of nations. The material needs of man 
cannot e satisfied within the precincts of the country 
o IS irth, and as his standard of living and comforts 
nsc so must also mutual trade develop. If we take the 
needs of a man not as an individual, but as a member of 
a body poliuquc— or even if we take the needs of a state 
^ a whole— what country can dispense with foreign trade ? 

ven in an age when nationalism is still the guiding prin- 
aplc of human aggregation, and independence and 
sovereignty the highest ethics of cohesive life, scarcely 
any countr>^ not even the biggest, can be entirely self- 
s I jcicnr. Wc may only recall the fact that though tlic 
nitc States is so richly endowed by Nature, she cannot 
produce at least thirty of the materials essential to war. 

s to otrer countries, materials essential to war that arc 
inching within their boundaries will outdistance the 
Aracncan list by several times. For those primitive 
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days when the bitterest enemies had to barter their prod- 
ucts, as in the “ silent trade of some African tribes, 
the exchange of commodities has been the most impelling 
cause of international collaboration. 

The mutual goodwill engendered by the reciprocal ad- 
vantages of commerce is so obvious that Cobden thought 
he could abolish war by free trade. And Mr. Norman 
Angell believed that the economic and financial iiitcr- 
locking of countries \vill make war extremely unprofit- 
able and practically impossible. When the Great War 
was started, men laughed at the theories of these idealists ; 
but have we not seen or arc we not now seeing, twelve 
years after tlie War ended, that it is the dislocadori of 
economic relations caused by War among nations, as 
well as within nations, tliat prevents them from a more 
harmonious collaboration one with anotlicr, in other 
than economic respects ? Economic interdependence 
and mihtarisni may be called the opposite poles of national 
and international action. The necessity of mutual inter- 
change of goods, amounting to some sixty billion dollars 
a year, will, at no great distance of time, modify our 
conception of the absolute independence of states. The 
once discarded dictum of Herbert Spencer conics again 
to die fore — diat the industrial type of society vail super- 
sede the militant type. And I am reminded of a page in 
our feudal histoty, where it is clearly shown that the 
proud samurai had to give way to the once despised 
incrcliant. Liberty and dcinocrac)% Lawfully observed 
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siJk ; but though nets can be made of cords, brocades 
are woven of thin filaments of many colors. 

The Handbook of International Organizations, issued 
by the Secretariat of the League in 1927, enumerates four 
hundred and seventy-three permanent and non-govern- 
mental offices devoted to international cooperation in 
some field of human activity and supported by private 
enterprise- They are classified as follows : 


Pacifism 

Law and Administration . 

Labor 

Lducadon 

Feminism . ^ ' 

* • • - 

Sports and Tourism 
Humamtarianism, Religion and Morals 
Economics and Finance 
Agriculture . . , . , 

Trade and Industry 
Transit and Comrnunication. 

Arts and Sciences 
Ivdedicine and Hygiene 

Miscellaneous (Language, Libra^^, etc.) . 

^ Every one of these can be expanded in scope, increased 
„. ,ncmbcr=hip or improved ia efficiency. They sbov.- 
wte and how indwidnaU can contribute to the Lc of 
enJat^g the w^th of moons. They also show that there 
ts no domau. of iought, no field of acrivity, fao which 
m e^ttond spmt camtot be injected. Thle was. unril 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


14 

32 

56 

28 

4 

30 

79 

9 

16 

26 

33 

74 

31 

41 
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A private international organization may at first be no 
more than a tea-party or a Round Tabic— a place to 
debate or exchange views and information. It may pass 
resolutions which may reach goveniments, only to be 
shelved or to be returned. If resolutions are wise, such 
gatherings are attended by government delegates and 
their opinion may sway die polides of states. If diis is 
repeated, the gadicring will be better organized and 
become a permanent institution which the government 
will respect and use as an advisory body. Such seems 
to be a usual process in die formation of many a useful 
international organization. 


IV 

I have been dwelling chiefly on economic and financial 
agencies as a powerful factor in the development of inter- 
national cooperation. Some of die proudest acliicvc- 
ments of die League were die financial rehabilitation of 
Austria and Hungary, and Mr. Baldwin seemed inclined 
to the view that the functions of die League sliould 
largely lie in die direction of public finance. 

I have alluded cn passant to die Labor Office as another 
powerful factor. The subject is too familiar to elucidate. 
Tlic strength of laborers is in number ; the number is 
fortified by the theory of social justice. As the wrongs 
they suffer arc much the same cvcrjnvhcrc, mutual sym- 
pathy is easy to arouse beyond die boundaries of their 
respective countries. And when die workers of the world 
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within a comtry, will contribute to the npbnadii« of an 
intcmational structure in -which every nadon v, ’ enjo 
not only the benefits of commerce but equal tighxs 
equal liberty. 

The geographical fironriers of the State, fixed } mao 
nature, and guarded by gendarmes, Have in mzny instances 
been pracricaliy eliminated and been replac^ b} o c 
significant lines, namely channels of trade and movements 

of capital. We shall have still to look to tbeir power tox 

further interlocking of nations. The formation of 
cartels and of big industrial enterprises, which carrv on 
business on an international scale, aid the cause of co- 
operation, unless they fell into the temptation of abusii^ 
government patronage for purposes of exploitation. 
Tlie coHahorarion of die central banks of various countnes 
bad scarcely been drought of, until the establishment o 
die Bank, for International Setdements only wo 
ago. While its primary' object is limited to handling 
business connected vrith reparations, it is rather to other 
and ordinar}" functions of the bank that v/e look for its 
fiimre usefulness. 

But international trade and business, like e^’^erything 
else, are a two-edged sw'ord, and can counteract the v* orK 
of international team work. Commercial rivaliy, high 
tariff, can even lead nations to vrar. What the League o 
Nations has done for the better understanding among th- 
countries of Europe has been sadly counteracted b^ com 
petitivc production and bigh tariU vralls. But as long 
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as competition is accepted as the rule of economic life 
within a nation, the competition of one nation with 
another follows as a logical consequence. Economic 
nationalism is undoing the work of Geneva. Deplorable 
as things arc at present, they would be far worse, if fifty- 
six nations did not cooperate witliin the ambit of the 
League. As water can never rise above its source, no 
country can have a foreign policy higher than the policy 
it exercises at home, unless pressure be exercised from 
without : Only— such pressure must be responded to 
from within. 

The encouragement of voluntary bodies of business- 
men, — e.^. Chambers of Commerce, of Trade and In- 
dustries, of banking houses, of alhed corporations, to 
meet in international conventions will greatly aid the 
progress of international cooperation. I am afraid that 
the important part played by unofficial bodies in devel- 
oping international cooperation is not duly appreciated. 

International .cooperation best begins in the initiative 
of private individuals interested in a certain line of work. 
Being less restrained and responsible than governments, 
these voluntary organizations are in a position to reflect 
more faithfully the opinions and sentiments of nations, 
albeit of restricted circles. If the international connec- 
tions they make lack the force and authority of a govern- 
ment, they arc more intimate and sincere. If public 
international unions arc like strong cords of hemp, the 
private international organizations arc like thb threads of 
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arc united, no power can match theirs* 

International labor conferences of various lands v.CiC 
held in many European cities in the last half of die lasv 
ccntur)% Their incendiary speeches and radical rcforni 
proposals became so threatening to the general peace o 
society that the very term “ International became one 
of opprobrium and terror. Unable to control their acti- 
vity, the various governments learned their tactics and 
met in 1890 for the first time, with the exclusive aim of 
discussing labor questions, particularly with reference 
to mining, cliild labor and Sunday employment. This 
was followed by many unofficial and official conferences 
and early in this century some important legislative steps 
were taken for the protection of laborers. Then in the 
Versailles Treaty was inscribed a special section. Part 
Xin, known as the Labor Charter, which declared in die 
preamble that universal peace must be based on social 
justice, and, in order to secure this, precautionary mea- 
sures must be taken for the improvement of labor con- 
ditions, and further, in order to carry out these measures, 
a permanent international Labor Organization was nec- 
essary. 

' The record of the Labor Organization in the thirreen 
years of its existence under the able administration of 
Monsieur Albert Thomas, lately deceased, has been re- 
markable and wtidely beneficent. Few agencies have 
been more fimitfuk in improving the social condition of 
workers and in educating the governments of the world 
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to the fact that lio country can nowadays be a water- 
tight compartment. 

: But besides tliis official body there are some sixty inter- 
national voluntary (that is, unofficial) organizations of 
labor, varying greatly in the size of membership and in 
Ac character of trades represented. They comprise unions 
of cooks, hairdressers, tailors, hatters, miners, hietalr 
workers, stone-cutters, wood-workers, diamond cutters, 
textile workers, manual workers, factory hands, peasants, 
.etc. Many of tliesc organizations arc co-ordinating 
bodies, being federations of national associations. With 
dieir raniilications in many coinitrics, they exercise a 
strong influence in alignmg nations more closely. Miss 
Jane Addams has elevated the in tenia cional relations of 
labor to tlic high plane of moralirj^ in wliich the spring 
of action flows from the milk of human kindness — what 
Mencius calls the irresistible impulse of compassion ; 

“ the simple function,” as she calls it, “of protecting the 
weak and of feeding diosc who arc hungr)^” 

V 

To him who has seen Ac B. I. T. or I. L. O. (Bureau 
International dc Travail or Inteniational Labor Office) 
functioning in Geneva, a question naturally arises — can t 
wc adopt a similar method for Ac alleviation of those 
who arc engaged in non-manual labor ? For tlicy, too, 
arc often victims of ruthless capitalism and competition, 
and arc helpless against social injustice. But for the inrcl- 
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Jcctual workers and professionaJ men, there was no Marx 
oTing. Wod-m of tl,c world, mite ! " n is me that 
any number of associations, federations, unions, 
o cvety kmd for the promotion of the welfare of the 
pro essiona classes, including teachers of various grades, 
artis^ts, musidans, physidans, autliors and others; but 
IT vocations vary so widely in kind as not to permit 
such dose union among them as is possible in manual 
abor, the work of uniting or co-ordinating them in one 

“fT body is hard to rllize. Mon- 

«cur Henn Lafontaine, a Belgian Senator, proposed in 

f Natiom, It the 

devSd f '^'-bether some method could be 

cs^ed for organizing intellecuial workers on the model 

thou4 ntr ^osolution was adopted, 

mlT“ ^ outlay of 

rZs ir for any 

of sdentific distincrion- 
w^ consider^ " oould be asked to addse 

IcadL S th ^ "°“oh the 

Thn I. ^ ^ucators throughout the v/orlcL 

and ZfJ^ ^ " Pob'tical organization 

and must fiincnon as such, it can not be assured of its ovm 

cd on-^' unless sustained by the enhghtcn- 

cdopxmon of the world. The flesh had been creat^ and 
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it 'Waited' for the breath of life. Being sometliing quite 
new in human history, it can not expect immediately to 
find universal support. The grown-ups arc too skeptical : 
the old are c}mical. The League must look to future 
generations. Hence, education must be — to continue a 
biblical allegory — the nostril into which the spirit is to be 
breathed. Monsieur Bourgeois, often called the Father 
of the League, was greatly in favor of arousing and train- 
ing the international mind in schools, and the Committee 
on Intellectual Cooperation was conceived witli this end 
in view. That explains why in die constitution of the 
Committee it is required that at least two women mem-* 
bers be included in it. However, when the draft con- 
stiturion was presented to die Assembly, some delegates 
who were afraid lest the educational systems of their 
countries might be interfered with by the League, crossed 
out the word ** education ” and made of the Committee 
a purely academic body devoted to the co-ordination of 
knowledge and the general encouragement of collabo- 
ration in die domain of science and art. 

I must remark, however, diat the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Cooperation (which for brevity is called I. C. 1. 
C., International Committee for Intellectual Cooperation) 
utilizes every possible avenue of influence to impress 
upon the nations the need of spiritual disaniiarncnc and 
of fostering the international mind. For instance, with- 
out trespassing upon the legitimate claim of any countr)' 
to mould its^ own educational polic)’ according to its 
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ideals and actual needs, die L C* I. C. h srudjang snd 
watching within the small compass of authorit)' allotted 
to it, how and how much clfort cacii member of the 


League is making to%vard the cultivation of the inter- 
national mind. There arc some nations where nadonah 


ism is so stressed in the educational system as to encourage 
anti-foreign prejudices and hatred. The L C. I- C. 
•authorized to give gentle warning to such countnes, 
though I regret to say that very litdc is yet accomplished 
in correcting the abuses of xenophobic instruction. • 
What is the use of facilitating foreign trade, of improv- 
ing foreign exchange, of uniting laborers of all nations, 
"of bringing diplomats together into closer contact — ^ifthe 
future generation is going to hinder commerce by tariH^ 
discrimination or embargo, or if it is going to instruct the 
populace of one country to look upon that of anodier as a 
hypothetical enemy, or if it is going to regard the diplo- 
mat of one government as the spy of another? All the 
"advantages of material progress made by globally’' work- 
ing together arc -precious, and every means must be used 
"to reap them. But unless the foundation is laid on a more 
•secure rock, they who would build an international house 
are only building on sand. Our ideal of a world commu- 
nity must be higher than that of one state doing business 
•with another state under conditions prescribed by treaties. 
•That is not enough.. Enemies can exchange goods, for 
hostile- purposes. Peace maintained by force is no real 
•peace. ; It may be more immoral than war. Leibnitz 
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very rightly says that “ absence of war is not peace.” If 
\ve want international cooperation, we must not be con- 
tent widi its form and material only. It must be volun- 
tary and sincere. It must be in spirit and in truth. 

This certainly is a large order — and it is hard to con- 
ceive and realize by one who, Uke myself, was bom under 
the shadow of a feudal castle or brought up in the air of 
the intense nationalism that characterized the nineteenth 
century. It is to the coming generations that we look 
for the truly international mind. I do not wish to be 
misunderstood on this point. I am emphasizing on the 
hitcniatioual mind — and not on the cosmopolitan (or 
universal) ; for they are not the same thing. The latter 
term takes no cognizance of states or nations, but the 
former never loses sight of a fatherland or nationality. It 
is- the mtcrnatiottal mind that we stand for, and wc arc 
thankful that Jeremy Bcntham invented this ingenious 
word. Wc can be international oiily wlicn wc arc 
national. Take away national from inter-national, and 
one has only an “ inter,” a “ between ” space, into which 
to fall ! In these days when all countries arc knit together 
by many tics, a patriot, if he is to be a genuine one and not 
a sordid professional, must needs be an internationalist ; 
for by making his country a worthy member of the family 
of nations, he will serve tlic highest purpose of Jiis race. 
Conversely, an internationalist, if he is to be a true one 
and not of a dreaming, heavenly sort, must have his feet 
planted firmly on tlic soil of his couhtiy' and bring to it 
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treasures from ever}* otlicr laud. Jesus Clirist lumsclf was 
not only the son of God, not merely a son of man and as 
such a cosmopolite, but a son of Judea and a patriot of tlic 
highest order. How he mourned and Jamenred over 
Jerusalem ! . . .^ 


^ x 

As we grow in the knowledge of other peoples and 
of the law of universal progress, we sliall realize more 
and more that all the higher interests of a nation arc in 
harmony with the welfare of the whole human race, 
an ^ that they arc served best by cooperation among the 
nations of die earth. The world is one in spirit and in 
ody. Neither the ghosts rising from the graves of 
ni nor tlic Chauvins shouting from die rostra of 
nationalism can tear it asunder. It is hence the part of 

forearmed for die day when cooperadort 
will rule the conduct of races and nations. 


• * Here .he referred 
■P^lriotism, See above. 


to his theme of 
PP. 309^11. 


Yuh)ht, Matrioiism 


instead of 
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A JAPANESE TRIBUTE TO ABRAHAM LINCOLN i 

No country can confine or retain to itself alone a great 
man. He oversteps its boundary lines and calmly walks 
over the barriers of languages, laws and customs. He 
belongs to the whole world and makes it Ms home. His 
acliievement is local, because he treads the earth : but 
Ms personality covers the globe, because it is akin to the 
oversoul. 

Every nation has given to die world at one time or 
another, great men to enrich die contents of its life or to 
arouse laggards to a sense of their higher desriny. There 
may come a period when die grandeur of a narion will be 
estimated in terms of personality instead of in those of 
wealth, of the army and na\’y, or of automobiles and 
games. 

America is to be congratulated on having produced 
men of world dimensions — some who have embellished 
the halls of legislature or the White House or the courts 
of justice : some who have illuminated die laboratories 
of science with new rays of truth, some who have brought 
do^^'^l philosophy from its dark abiding places, sonic wJio 
have transferred to canvas or to marble, to the harp or 

^ Address given at the Institute of International Rciattons, 1955* 
published in the W*cr!d Affairs^ January, i954-« 
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lyre, beauties undreamed of by ordinary mortals. 

But no one in the glorious galaxy of the distinguished 
sons of America has so endeared himself and so ennobled 
his land in the eyes of the rest of the world as has Abra- 
ham Lincoln. He is representative of true American 
manhood and is the embodiment of all that is great in 
this country. Gaunt in form and ungainly in habit, he 
is none the less the most picturesque figure carved out of 
God s own quarry, rough hewn sure enough, but chiseled 
by the master hand of nature herself. The imposing 
monument is not finished — much less has it been polished; 
If ever it be polished, it will be done not by a few artists 
but by millions of reverent hands and lips, which will 
add luster to it much as the statue of St. Peter in Rome 
has been polished. 

The “Japanese would be ainong the first to come from 
overseas and to lay for the martyred Captain, to borrow 
^K^alt ^J(fiiitman s Words, bouquets and ribb onM 
wreaths, for him the shores a-crowding.” There are 
many qualities in his soul that appeal with special fascina- 
tion to our race. The wreath that we shall select will be 
woven of many flowers as becoming the man whose soul 
reflected the light of the sky. The wreath* we shall 
prepare will be a strange medley of colors/ How can it 
be otherwise, when the man for whose sacred memory 
it is offered, was so out of “the ordinary? But the eyes 
of my countrymen will be alternately gladdened and dim- 
med by such flowers as the following : — 
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(i) A twig of cedar for his rugged strength, and tied 
to it a bunch of honesty and black poplar, because his 
strength is bom of integrity and courage. His stature 
was in itself an emblem of the tower. People could 
feel safe under its shadow. Only it threw more light 
tlian shadows — the inner Ught undimmed by sophistr)^ 
and undaunted by hostility. During the war, wlicn his 
crew nearly mutinied against him, how often he stood 
alone at the helm ! We, the Japanese, would call him 
the most loyal of men — and loyalty to one s own convic- 
tion is what you call honesty, a characteristic that won for 
the rail'splittcr of the Illinois back-woods the sobriquet 
of “ Honest Abe.” 

It is a usual weakness of a strong man to lay undue 
stress on strength. Tlic fault of an honest man is to expect 
every man to be equally honest. A man of strong con- 
wetion is therefore apt to be intolerant of others frailties, 
to judge sharply and to lack the milk of luinian. kindness. 
Honesty divorced from prudence and courage bereft 
of justice often leads one to the same mire where false- 
hood and cowardice usually beguile him. There arc 
present in every heart gentler virtues that offset the 
harshness which accompanies the sclf-rightcousncss of 
honesty and the consciousness of strength. Lincoln had 
these virtues to a marked degree.. The most prominent 
of tlicsc is compassion. 

- (2) The second choice for our bouquet will be a trap- 
ical flower, the allspice, (or shall we take die more iami 
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liar white blossoms of the elder), symbolic of comp^ssioB, 
and bound with it a marsh rosemary, emblem of sympathy 
and a shoot of Japanese pine that bespeaks his depth of 
pity. Compassion, sympathy, pity, are psychologi- 
cally allied so closely as to make distinction useless except 
for etymologists. Only a man who can sec the other 
side of a situation can feel for others. His policies were 
dictated by compassion. The emancipation of colored 
slaves was no mere political move. The commander- 
in-chief of an army has power to demand military service 
of every citizen, but it takes his unstrained quality of 
sympathy to write such a letter as did Lincoln to Mrs, 
Bixby, the modier bereaved of five sons who died on 
the field of battle, or to deliver such an address as he did 
in Gettysburg. The sufferings and sorrows of the war 
were often too severe a strain on this tender spirit. We 
have been told of a^iVhite House guard, going his rounds 
in the small hours of the night, hearing the groans of 
agony with which the President unburdened his pent-up 
soul to the Source of All Comfort. There is nothing tliat 
touches us more dian compassionate dealing with the 
weak by the strong. With us no warrior becomes a 
popular hero unless he has shown generous treatment 
to a fallen foe. Bushido, the Code of Knightly Honor, 
inculcates this teaching. But it is not this or that act of 
nicrc)^ or compassion that is of moment. It is radicr the 
fundamental attitude of a man to life in general that ex- 
cites our admiration. Lincoln s magnanimity for others 
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was grounded in liis general mental make-up, and liis 
basic view of life — and it is for tliis emotional attribute 
we love him. This takes me to tlie tliird point of my 
theme, namely — 

> (3) His melancholy, as a symbol of wliich wc shall 
entwine a dark geranium with white roses indicative of 
his sorrowful mood. It is enough to look at liis brow, 
his eyes and lips, to know die deep melancholy which 
w^as wrapped about the soul of this Man of Sorrows. 
We have in our language two words which express 
Lincoln's normal state of mind- These words aware 
and uasake—2xc not easy to translate. The nearest 
English rendering wiU perhaps be respectively sadness 
and the feeling of somctliing a-missing. Wc arc a smil 
ing, merry-making folk, but beneath the smile and t c 
mirth, diere is an undercurrent of sadness. Wc arc ever 
conscious of the vanity of hfe and its pangs.^ Throug 1 
all our literature runs an undertone of aware and msakc 
and I venture the remark that for diis reason wc cai 
understand, perhaps better dian some odicr^ P^op es, 
the melancholy side of Lincoln s mental constitution. 

There is consolation however in die thought that a 
great nature is never so steeped in melancholy that it 
makes its surroundings dark. It possesses a buoyanej^ 
an elasticity, that enables it to see the lighter ^ ng 1 
side of life. In die blackest clouds it pcrcch cs a . 
lining, and a sound judgement never sca}s ong o 
balance. When trials rip die scale, humor comes 
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regain equipoise. 

(4) We shall now variegate the color scheme of the 
wreath by adding an ample handful of the gay saffron 
crocus. It IS Lincoln’s sense of humor that makes him 
one of us. It is this gift that stood him in good service 
in his personal and national tribulations- An intimate 
friend of his, once hearing Lincoln’s loud laugh coming 
from a room in the White House, remarked to his com- 
panions that that was the President’s life presen-'Cr. 
Life is a comedy to him who looks at it with an eye of 
intellectual indifference. It is a tragedy to him who feels 
the life of his fellows. To a scientist it is idiocy, as a 
French savant called man the idiot. To a poet it is a 
beautiful vale of tears. To a philosopher it is both tragedy 
and comedy — a kaleidoscope \vhose colors are ever change 
ing, or an opal showing a new color each time it is tumed. 
In the vicissitudes of life a seeing eye detects constant 
incongruities and inconsistencies and these are the hob-' 
goblins, as Emerson says, of fools and httle minds, but to 
the great they afford fit subjects for humor. We have all 
heard ho^v in cabinet meetings, when grave problems 
were being met in those dark days of your history, Lincoln 
used to stretch his long legs on the edge of the table and 
tell those droll stories which have since become famous. 
Wc have in Japanese a word for such mental relief. We 
call it yoyu, to be ^translated, perhaps, reserve^ meaning 
that v/hoever possesses it is not completely obsessed or 
oppressed by one thought. . Within our consciousness is 
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ever working the law of compensation by which life 
makes amends for its gloom by brightening it with 
occasional sparks, even if these may hurt die sensibiliries 
of straight laced bureaucrats or the scrupulosity of stick- 
lers for social conventions. Without being irreverent, 
may we not say that humor functions hke a religious faith 
when it relieves one of a heavy burden diat often buries 
into a Slough of Despond so many pious and scrupulous 
souls? FrivoUty is not an essence of humor.. Humor 
can be grave indeed, but always bright and cheerful. 
True humor never ignores right proportions. It is aware 
of quahtative greatness in quantitative smallness, and of 
essential trivialities in matters of formal importance. 

To what a tiny scale all things dwindle in the eyes of 
those who survey them from an aeroplane ! To a soul 
dwelling among the stars, even die rise and fall of empires 
must be an amusing sight, if its possessor were devoid 
of tears. Lincoln, if he soared in liis closet above human 
interests, was always called hack to the %Qvvy and sordid 
world. He was in his endowment a realist and as such 
was a good patriot and a statesman. 

(5) Yes, realism is a trait of his character which com- 
mands our respect. What flower shall we put in appreci- 
ation of liis practical common sense ? Sliall it be a dn rnc 
for his activity or a wliitc pink for his ingenuity, or a v isp 
of grass to liint at liis utility ? Were it not for his realistic 
temperament, Lincohi might have ended his da^'s either 
as a dismal prophet or as a ranting preacher. He v,as no 
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acadermaan lecturing on the ideal rights of men or the 
theorencal sanctity of treaties. He was a man of action 
trough and through. Every fiber of his being was 
amed for hard work in the field. Even his religion held 
o ogma, and that is why he is sometimes suspected of 
a eism. ^ His God was too great for ordinary Christians 
to conceive. His conception of Divine laws were too 
real for them to grasp. His genius was of a sohd mother- 

r ' penetration of human character fitted him 

not for a psycho-analyst but for the leader of living men. 

you rernember the story of a man who, remarking 
about Lmcoh s height, atted him-“How long do you 
;lu,Jt a man s legs should be ? ” His quick reply came- 

I ground.” His feet never 

left the real world even when his head was hfted above the 

douds^ It IS this feature of his mentahty ^hich made 
him a ^mocrat in the noblest sense of that term. 

dZl ^ ^ great admirers of 

twir"^ I “ understood, or misunderstood, 

nowadays ; but they do believe in that essence of demo- 

and'^diL^w Lincoln-the worth 
and fi-f^^ die common man, implying the equality 

eouat T w -f ^ diat 

kve^g do^ of aU heights. If the word means that, it is 

Aristo? 1 mean justice. The words of 

Aristotle uttered over 2,000 years ago still hold true. “ It 
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is /as unjust,” he said, ‘‘to treat equals unequally as to 
treat unequals equally.” We shall in all humility place 
among the bouquet a rudbcckia for justice and a graceful 
branch of water willow for freedom. The so-called 
failure of democrac)% of which we hear so much at pres- 
ent is to be traced to the violation of tlic principle stated 
by the Stagirite. 

Lincoln’s idea of Democracy is, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, more than a form of political constitution. It is 
a moral and social order. It is a fratcniity, a brotherhood. 
We should stick a spray of woodbine in die chaplet sym- 
bolic of fraternal love. It means equal opportunity for all 
men, irrespective of race or nationality. I am not in a 
position to remark how much his innate sense of justice 
and human equality was adequately shared and practiced 
by his countrymen — if, therefore, democracy has been 
a failure in diis countrj% Lincoln was not to blame. If 
any criticism were to be made, it is that the ideal set 
by him, an ideal which he alone of all the rulers of diis 
laud, could have brought to fruition — ^\vas too Iiigh and 
comprehensive for liis successors. For, wicli all his realis- 
tic bent of mind, he was, in his heart of heart, an idealist. 
Allow me to dwell on this aspect of his character, rhe 
last point I wish to make today. 

(7) The vast range of his spiritual capacity was en- 
lightened and deepened by cosmic cotisciousncss. His 
actions were patriotic, but his motive W’as humanitarian. 
He labored for his country, but he never lose sight of 
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mankincl. Indeed, his big heart embraced all 'B^dng 
creatures. Numberless stories arc told of his kindness to 
dumb creatures. When he told liis countrymen to work 
with malice toward none, witli charity for all,^ he 
<)pcncd for them the portals of liis inner temple. When 
he called the South, — our friends, die enemy,” he reach- 
ed a plane above the batde. His magnanimity of which 
we have spoken was ordy a small stream that flowed from 
the supernal magnitude of his soul. We have in our recent 
history a man named Saigo, who often reminds me of 
Lincohi. He was a man of affairs, as well as of profound 
wisdom. In his heart he never harbored ill-will toward 
any, not even to his opponents. He lived up to his 
maxim Revere God ; love man,” Melancholy when 
alone but always cheerful in the presence of others, his 
memory is most highly honored among us. 

. The people* v/ho look upon him as their hero cannot 
refrain from loving the American prototype. But Saigo 
is not the only Japanese hero who reminds us of Lincoln. 
We cannot help noricing a kinship of a spirit between 
this representative of the government of the people, by 
the people and for the people ” and a modern oriental 
monarch, the Emperor Meiji, who, in a poem of thirty- 
one syllables, thus expressed his cosmic sentiment — a 
sentiment, I dare say, equally innate in Lincoln. 

“ The morning shy in azure dyed. 

With not a speck or scar to hide, 

Stfetcliing endlessly far and widq— ' - ' - 
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. ^ Would that my soul were as broad and pure.” 

The Emperor Meiji was as wise a moral teacher as he 
was a great ruler. When General Grant made a visit to 
Japan in i88i, the two men were repeatedly closeted 
together with only an interpreter present, and -used to 
hold long conversations. What a congenial friend and 
kindred spirit would our Sovereign have found in the 
man witli whom General Grant had been, so intimately 
associated ! And how gladly would he have added with 
liis own hands to the rather sombre hues of the wrcadi, 
the, purple of the pawlonia (liis family flower) and the 
gold of die imperial chrj'^santheinum ! 

; We, the faithful sons of Japan, shall do what he would 
feign have done. We shall cherish the memory of the 
great, who attained the world embracing greatness. The 
world misses them deeply. 

' It is said that diis globe, thanks to better means of 
communication, is daily shrinking. Is man, too, be- 
coming smaller? Is the age of giants and heroes past 
and gone to make place for dwarfs, alarmists and ter- 
rorists ? Games and sports arc adding cubits to man s 
stature, but what about his soul? Science certainly is 
making phenomenal progress ; but in statesmanship, 
the age looks poverty-stricken, as though it were going 
backward. Social, legal and political institutions arc 
trembling and tottering for want of leadership. In rimes 
of illness we long for a hc.alcr ; in a period of distress, 
we seek for a comforter ; in darkness we strain our sight 
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r i:„%f__todaY the whole world, east and west, is 
^ 1 1 ip-f tied with immortal amaranth 

y«r4ryour great and Moved Preridenr-AbraW 

Lincoln- 


Pasadena, Febmary 12, I933- 
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istic frame of the English mind. Its founder, , George 
Fox, did not thinl: of founding a new sect ; but v/hen as 
a young man he came to realize the power of the Spirit, 
as he called it, within himself, he shared it with those 
who were in search of a religious conviction, wEo were 
not at all satisfied with the formalistic teaching of the 
priesthood. I am inclined to^ think that it w’^as partly the 
English, character of Quakerism that made it non-prose- 
lydzing and circumscribed its activities within the 
British Islands and within the Anglo-Saxon stock in 
America and Australia. It is also the practical genius of 
the English race that kept up the vitality of Quakerism 
despite many obstacles and impediments, for other mystic 
bodies have cither been suppressed by authorities or have 
gradually dispersed ; and what remains is but a faint 
image of what the}’" once w^ere. Quakerism, too, has 
been losing its ground more or less, its followers diminish- 
ing in number ; but the remnant came to the fore during 
the GreatWar on account of their objection to war and 
of their activities in relief work. At present they num- 
ber about 20,000 in Great Britain, 100,000 in America, 
about 300 in Japan and perhaps 150 in Germany wEere 
they %vere quite a large body once, but where the}- were 
•suppressed entirely under the pow^e’r of militarism. As 
to France, until about 30 years ago there was a small 
community near Nimes, but at present I do not thin k 
there are many left. 
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III 

When Quakerism is such an English institution why 
should a foreigner, so foreign as a Japanese, take upon 
himself to explain “ What is Quakerism to a Swiss 
audience, especially to the spiritual descendants of 
Calvin, and under die presidency of a professor of 
theology of the University of Geneva ! As, however, 
the Chairman has himself explained, Geneva is an inter- 
national city and is becoming more and more so, and its 
citizens will surely take interest in hearing somctliing of 
Quakerism, which has always stood for international 
good-will and co-operation. As to myself, an Asiatic 
and Japanese, I have found many points in common 
between Quakerism and teachings long current in the 
Far East. I shall explain, and you will understand, I 
hope, even without my going into detail, why Quakerism 
is so attractive to Eastern minds. When I speak of the 
East, I have naturally the Far East in my mind ; but 
even in the so-called Levant, w'c meet wnth religious bodies 
— Sufism, Bahaism, etc. — ^which entertain principles very' 
analogous to Quakerism. 


IV 

The starting point of Quaker teaching is the belief 
in the existence of the Inner Light, tlic Light that lightens 
everyone coming into the W’orld. It is given other names, 
such as the Seed, the Voice, die Christ, and so on. What- 
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ever die name, it means the presence of a Power not 
our own, the indwelling of a Personality other than 
human, in each one of us. Such a doctrine is not at all 
new. It is as old as die oldest form of mysticism. 
George Fox knew perfectly well that it was not his own 
discovery or invention. It is an idea that comes to every 
mystic soul in any clime. Perhaps it lias developed more 
in the East. Socrates’ daemon must have meant some- 
thing very much like it. Buddhism is full of references 
to it. The famous word “ Nirvana ” which is so often 
translated “ Annihilation ” is but a negarive way of 
naming it. Taoism starts and ends with it. The Zen 
sect of Buddhism makes it its aim to comprehend it. 
Wang Yang Ming, a comparatively new Cliincse philo- 
sopher of the 15 th Century, has made it die basis of his 
moral philosopliy. 

Now you see the reason why I was particularly drawn 
to Quakerism. When I began in my boyhood to hear 
Christian sermons and read Christian books, including 
the Bible, I confess diat they were not at all convincing 
to me. Only in Quakerism could I reconcile Cliristianity 
with Oriental drought. 


V 

Let it be far from me to turn Quakerism into Oriental 
mysticism. Quakerism stays witliin the family of 
Chrisrianity. It professes to rest its structure on the 
person of Jesus Christ, whom it identifies with the Inner 
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Light. It does not deny his incarnation and historicity, 
but it accepts his continued work of grace in each suc- 
ceeding generation. Not only that, it believes his grace 
was retroactive, so that it was he who enlightened all 
the seers of old. He still dwells witliin us — in the least 
as well as in the greatest, even in the savage and the un- 
lettered. Unlike Orientals, George Fox, a genuine Eng- 
lishman, and Iiis followers, conceived of a personal Clirist 
as the Light, or of Light as a person ; but, by making 
tliis person eternal and existent before the world was, 
Quakerism came to much the same conclusion as the old 
mystics. Laotze, 600 years before Christ, spoke of the 
same theme, but in a reverse manner, namely, of a person 
in an impersonal way. Allow me to quote tliat famous 
14th chapter of Tao Tei King. He writes : You 

look at it and do not see, and you call it colorless. 
You listen to it and cannot hear it and you call it sound- 
less. You stretch your hand and you camiot grasp it and 
you call it bodyless. These three surpass your power of 
definition and must be all put together as onc.^^ Now 
the words he used — “colorless,’’ “soundless,” and 
“ bodylcss,” arc in the original Chinese pronounced 
ji-^hi'-wcL Had Laotze ever heard of jahveh, of Jehovah ? 
Perhaps he had. It is not impossible. There was a 
communication between China and Judea in those olden 
times. If he had, may we not say that he identified 
Christ with the Tao, the Way, wliich is the subject of his 
whole philosophy — the Way, which the Christians call 
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their Master and God? 

I shall not detain you longer on this particular theme. 
I have cited only one instance out of hundreds to show 
the affinities between the Western and the Eastern 
thought of centuries ago, and the idea developed by the 
untutored EngHsh cobbler of the 17th century. 

VI 

Were these mystics misguided, building their houses 
on the sands of fantasy and clothing themselves in gar- 
ments woven of cobwebs out of their fevered brows ? . 

There seems to be a regular order m mental evolu- 
tion. An author with whom I am not always in sym- 
pathy has made the distinction clear between the different 
stages in the development of consciousness. Dr. Buclce, 
a Canadian ahenist, in explaining the four gradations in 
the development of consciousness, says : “ These four 

stages are, first, the perceptual mind — the mind made up 
of percepts or sense impressions ; second, the mind 
made up of these and recepts — the so-called receptual mind, 
or, in other words, the mind of simple consciousness ; 
third, we have the mind made up of percepts, recepts and 
concepts, called, sometimes, the conceptual mind or other- 
wise the self-cofiscious mind^ — the mind of self-conscious- 
ness ; and fourth, and last, we have the intuitional mind 
— the mind whose highest element is not a recept or a 
concept, but an intuition. This is the mind in which 
sensation, simple consciousness and selfconsciousness are 
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supplemented and crowned with cosmic consciousness/" 

Modem psychologists do not seem to deny that there 
can be such a gradual development in consciousness. 
Monsieur Bergson’s distinction between intelligence and 
intuition is well known. Dumb creatures, and perhaps 
plants also, possess a certain degree of consciousness, but 
man alone can detach liimscif from himself and reflect 
upon his own consciousness. Tliis is a state of develop- 
ment not very difficult for us to attain, in fact every normal 
human being attains it. But is not there a stage still higher 
where we can merge ourselves in the great universe and 
feel tile very pulses of the all-pervading life — a stage of 
consciousness where die microcosm becomes one with 
the macrocosmos, where we can feel at once that wc arc 
one with the great Spirit tliat lives and moves through the 
universe ? 

Eastern pliilosophy loves to contemplate on the identity 
of individual life with die life of the Whole. Known 
under different names — ^tlicrc is, for instance, Libcra- 
rion,"' “ Brahminic Splendour,” or ** Nirvana this 
cosmic consciousness is the experience of many minds 
among all die races of the world. It is an experience 
whereby man is convinced beyond a shadow of doubt 
that he is a Spirit and that his Spirit is in close communion 
with the Spirit of the Universe. He finds himself at 
the center of the world ; he shares all its joys and sorrows. 
He blows with every flower and weeps witli ever) ephe- 
meral insect. All mankind live in him and he in them. 
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He feels like a giant. Like n lover whom Emerson 
paints, lie is twice the man and walks with arms akimbo. 
Like Dante, another lover, he talks to the Absolute Being 
in the language addressed to Beatrice. Curiously enough, 
tlic Cosmic sense, as described by those who attain it, is 
very much the same everywhere — ^whetlicr it be by a 
Buddhist priest, a Shinto votar)% a Mohammedan saint, 
a Frcncli mathematician, an American farmer, or a Jewish 
philosopher. Nothing confirms the identity of the human 
race better than this spiritual expansion. But I can speak 
only as a close observer of those who attain this high and 
lofty sense, and not as one who has himself attained it. 

To make a little clearer what I mean by Cosmic Con- 
sciousness and liow this is reached, let me cite the example 
of Blaise Pascal. Fortunately he left on record what we 
may call his religious conversion, and what we may call 
attainment of the Cosmic Sense. His biographer, no 
less a man than Condorcet, has made public the so-called 
Mystic Amulet of Pascal, ^ a parchment document which 
was found on his person at liis dcatli and in which he 
described an experience he had in the year 1654, when 
he was 31 years old. 

“ The year of grace 1654 
Monday, 23 November, day of St. Clement, 

Pope and MartjT, 

* PascaVs Mysitc Amulet (scncallcd by Condorcet), original parchment 
disappeared. Copy on paper in Pascal’s own writing preserved in the 
Bibliothequc Nationale, Paris. 
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From about half-past ten in die evening 
until about half-past nvelve, midnight, 

HRE 

God of Abraham, God of Isaac, God of Jabob, 
not of die philosophers nor of the Wise. 
Assurance, joy, assurance, fech'ng, joy, peace. 

God of Jesus Christ, 

My God and thy God. 

Forgotten of the world and of all except God. 

He is only found in the ways taught 

in die Gospel, The sublimity of the human soul. 
Just Father, die world has not known thee 
but I have known thee. 

Joy. joy, joy, tears of joy, 

I do not separate myself from thee 

They left me beliind, me a fountain of living w^atcr. 

My God, do not leave me. 

Let me not be separated from thee eternally. 

This is eternal life that diey should know dice 
the only true God and him whom thou has sent, 

Jesus Christ 
Jesus Christ 

I have separated myself from him ; 

1 have fled, renounced, crucified him. 

Let me not be forever separated from him. 

One is saved only by the teaching of the Gospel. 
Rcconciliarion total and sweet. 

Total submission to Jesus Christ and to my Director, 
Condnual joy for the days of my life on earth. 

I shall not forget what you have taught me. Amen.’ 

It is strange to see wnth what suddenness and e.xubcrancc 
these splendours come. Jacob Bochmc, the Teutonic 
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theosopher, who died the year that Fox v/as bom (1624) 
and who was also a shoemaker, had an illmnination all 
of a sudden in his humble workshop when he was 24 
years of age* It seems that the experience of what vre 
have termed cosmic sense happens at an age ver\' much 
later than the so-called Christian conversion, which 
William James and other psychologists find most common 
at the period of adolescence. Whether the spiritual 
illumination is accomplished through visible fire as in 
the case of Moses and Pascal, or through an audible voice 
as in the case of Socrates or Jeanne d’Arc, or as a bright 
light as in the case of St. Paul and Mahommed, the result 
seems to be very much the same. It means an immense 
increase of energ}^ bodily and spiritual, peace of mind, 
joy of heart, readiness to depart this life, and love for all 
mankind. • 

The central doctrine of Quakerism is the belief in this 
Cosmic sense which they call the Inner Light, and all' the 
doctrines and precepts of Quakerism are only corollaries 
drawm firotn this premise. Allow me to call your atten- 
tion, before I proceed further, to what I consider a ver\" 
important point — ^namely, wherein Christianity' differs 
firom other faiths in respect to this power. 

Cosmic consciousness is the illumination of the mind ; 
it is the acquisition of a new mental power ; it is the puri- 
fication of the heart, the elevation of the earthly man to 
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the higher sphere of existence. It is the baptism of die 
Spirit. The power to eflfcct dicse changes has been pre- 
dicated of Christ. If, iiowevcr, among Christians tlicrc 
be such as would refuse to be classed with the “ heathen ” 
who have caught dais power — or if among dac non- 
Christians there be such as would not gladly acknowledge 
as friends the Christians who have tliis vision — ^it only 
shows daat neither of diem has yet attained to die truth ; 
for whosoever gets it harbors no pride in liis heart and 
entertains no enmity with other cliildrcn of the light. 

I ask again : Is dierc, then, no superiority whatever in 
the so-callcd revealed religion, by which is meant, I 
presume, the revelation of Godlicad in the person and 
life of Jesus Clarist ? I believe Christianity has this ad- 
vantage — not to call it a point of superiority — chat it 
pro\tidcs weak, ordinary human mortals with a definite 
and concrete object upon which to focus their mind, dius 
facilitating their discover)^ of the Perfect Man. Acquaint- 
ance widi Him makes us one widi Him — at-one-ment. 
To follow Him is to be redeemed from a lower plane of 
life. To contemplate Him is to see God Himself and be 
saved. 

Wc read Laotze ; we read Buddhist saints ; wc study 
Oriental mystics — wc arc brought very near to the idea 
of redemption, atonement, salvation. Wc shall perhaps 
feel the same assurance and bliss, the same power and the 
same love for our fellow men : but wc feel chat wc h.ivc 
not reached our finality. Like Goethe, wc still yearn for 
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and profit by it, spiritual enlightenment must precede 
its perusal. It may be remembered that the Bible had 
been translated into English only eleven years before 
George Fox was born, and in his days it was evidently 
very much studied and almost superstitious virtues were 
ascribed to it. No wonder, tliercforc, that the Quakers, 
if for no otiicr reason, should have been thought heretics 
and ujxbclievcrs. 

Another consequence follows from the Quaker esti- 
mate of the Bible. They say that the knowledge of this 
book docs not by itself quahfy a man to preach the truth, 
for the truth comes direct from the Spirit. Tlieological 
study is not, therefore, valued by them as much as in other 
churches. 

From tliis fact follows another, namely the usage 
among tliem of not having regularly educated clergy. 
If anybody distinguishes himself, be he educated or not, 
by preacliing in a manner which appeals as sound and 
helpful, he is recognized as acceptable to the meeting, 
and inasmuch as his gift of preacliing is free, he must not 
receive any material compensation. ^ 

X 

The Inner Light , being' conceived as universal, it is 
given to all men irrespective of sex, race, or education. 
Tins being so, there should be, no' discriminadorL against 
women in any way. _ Hence among Quakers' women have 
always been treated as equals of men. There are women 
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preachers and women officials among them. In * the 
meeting women have always exercised equal rights \\dth 
men in every way. As to the equality of races, the 
Friends put their doctrine in practice in dealing with 
American Indians and negroes. When in the colonial 
days of America, Europeans vied with each other in 
hunting down the poor natives and taking their land, 
William Pcim, an Englishman, surprised die natives by 
dealing fairly and squarely widi diem, signing a treaty’’ 
with them as equal brethren and pa)dng an adequate price 
for their lands. You remember Voltaire s remark that 
diis was the only treaty in history which was concluded 
\vithout an oath and which was never broken. 

The Quaker attitude to the negroes in America is too 
well-known to be recited. So pronounced were the 
Quakers in their denunciation of slavery tiiat they were 
often placed in ver)^ dangerous positions during and before 
the American civil war. Their protest finds a clarion 
voice in the lines of Wlii trier and their actual participation 
in the work of emancipation is immortalized by the pen 
of Mrs. Stowe in the storj’^ of Uncle Tom s Cabin. 

Thus were put into practice die doctrine of Equalit) 
and of Brodicrhood long before these were adopted as 
political maxims. What about Liberty? Mr. Gooch, 
one of the most prominent living publicists of England, 
devotes several pages of his book on the Political Thoiit^ht 
in England to ihc influence of Quakerism on the develop- 
ment" of civil liberty. It is evident that coetdon of any 
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‘‘ more light.” Yes, we sec light, but not the one thing 
essential — namely, a perfect living Personality. It is not 
impossible that many an Oriental has caught a more 
abundant quantity of light than many a Christian saint, 
but in that hght by which they saw a thousand and one 
objects, they could perceive only something brilliant, but 
amorphous, which they did not identify as the King of 
Kings. They could see rocks and pebbles of ah sizes and 
shapes ; but they knew not the Cornerstone. They saw 
herbs of varied hues and qualities, but the Vine escaped 
their scrutiny. 


vni 

The immediate consequence of the doctrine of the 
Inner Light is the peculiar form of worship in vogue 
among the Quakers — ^namely, the silent waiting for 
inspiration. Believing that God is immanent in all, they 
come together and prepare a milieu for His manifestation. 
When anybody — ^it does not matter who, maybe a man, 
woman or child — ^feels stirred in his heart he or she gives 
testimony in a sermon, song or prayer. An English 
writer, Mr. Waley, in a little book in which he compared 
the Quakers with the Zen Sect of Japan has said that the 
Quakers seek communion with the Divine Spark in 
corporate meditation and deliberately exploit the mysteri- 
ous potencies of crowd-psychology.” This is in a way 
misleading, since it is not only in meetings, silent or other- 
wise, that Quakers stress the doctrine of Immanence. 
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Even their business meetings are conducted in an 
atmosphere of tranquillity. Should discussion become 
heated it is customary for some member to propose 
waiting upon the Lord for a few minutes, and when the 
excitement subsides they take up the business of the day 
again. I must add here that in the meetings decision is 
taken not by simple vote, /.e., by merely counting heads 
or hands, but it is taken by die weight of opinion. Tliis 
means that the utterance of one man of high character 
and good judgment counts more than the opinions of ten 
men of lighter weight. Such a device may look very 
much like “ respect of persons ” and undemocratic and 
altogether against the fundamental principle of Equality 
espoused by Friends, but whoever knows that a mere 
majority is a mechanical contrivance, will admit that 
decision by weight is the more judicious procedure. 

DC 

Another prominent feature in the religious profession 
of Friends is their disuse o'f die sacraments gaicrally 
observed in the Cliristian Churcli. Holding divine wor- 
ship to consist in spiritual communion, and in nothing else, 
they deny the necessity of Water Bapdsm and of die 
Lord’s Supper. They maintain that true baptism must 
be of the Spirit and not in water. They even go further. 
They accept the Bible as God-inspired, but will not 
credit it as the sole revelation of divine will. They say 
that it is not the Word of God, and in order to understand 
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land is incompatible \vidi the belief in the Inner Light, 

XI 

The doctrine of equality, when applied in the daily 
conduct of life, has had some curious effects. At the 
time when social usage demanded different forms of 
expression in addressing different classes in society, such 
discrimination weighed hca%Tly on the conscience of the 
Quaker and as a protest he called everybody thou ” 
and thee.” When the custom has changed and you ” 
is employed for all classes alike, of course the protest has 
lost its ground. 

Similarly the custom loiown as hat-honor was intro- 
duced to England when Charles H returned from the 
continent. He brought the polished manners of the 
French Court and that involved punctilious formalities 
about uncovering one’s head in the presence of the great. 
The Quakers insisted that all men are equal and they 
would not bare tlieir heads before one class in preference 
to another- It looked as if they had insisted upon being 
rude to evcrj'body! We read of George Fox being 
summoned to the presence of the Lord Protector Crom- 
well and there he kept his hat on while talking with 
Cromwell for a long time. I was told also that when John 
Bright w^as a member of Gladstone’s government, he 
had often to appear before Queen Victoria : but he always 
kept on his hat. But as he did nor resist the exercise of 
force majeurcy a court official was placed near the door to 
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take off his hat as*hc entered the presence of Her Majesty, 
in that way sparing his conscience and prcscrv^iiig the 
etiquette of the Court, 

The use of the plain language and tlic scruple about 
hat-honor are not striedy religious tenets, and the 
Quakers call them testimonies, /.c., usages wliicli the 
members of the Society should observe as practical 
demonstrations of their religious profession. Of tlicsc 
testimonies there arc some more, such as the objection to 
take oadis, to swear, under any circumstances (not even 
in the Court of Justice), and the avoidance of personal 
ornaments in clotliing. Their refusal to swear is founded 
on die Bibhcal teacliing. Their plain clodiing was a 
testimony against wearing die garish luxurious dress 
introduced from France at die time of the Restoration. 
George Fox had to travel extensively on religious missions. 
Being a shoemaker he had sewm for himself a pair of leather 
breeches and also a leather coat, anticipating no doubt 
the latest fashion of automobile drivers ! There arc still 
many conscientious Friends who will not carr}^ a gold 
watch or a diamond ring. Formerly this sartorial scruple 
went so far as to regard all bright colors witli suspicion, 
if not with abomination. It is said of an old Quakeress 
that when the wnnd blew a red maple leaf into her presence, 
she carefully turned it upside down. WJicn the social 
custom has so changed that die man’s broad-bnmmed 
hat or die woman’s bonnet has become rare and unobtain- 
able widiout pa)nng a high price, dicy in cum become 
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articles of luxury ; and hence they haye practically gone 
out of use among Friends. 

It is due to their idea of the equality and brotherhood 
of man that the Quakers devoted their attention to the 
spread of general education, especially among those who 
were denied educational facilities. That is the reason 
why in the history of Poor Schools and of Adult education 
there are so many Friendly names, as no doubt Professor 
Bovet here will testify. 


xn 

The same principle that encouraged education, when 
apphed in dealing vdth the unfortunate, namely those 
less gifted mentally, morally or economically, has given 
rise to new methods in the treatment of the insane, that 
is to say, the mentally deficient, the criminal — the morally 
deficient, and the indigent — the economically weak: 
It is a well-known chapter in the history of alienism that 
the Friends first started the system of handling the insane 
with kindness and as human beings. With regard to 
the attitude towards criminals, the work of Elizabeth 
Fry, at least in England, broke the record in prison ad- 
ministration. Lastly, about the poor ; as it is often said 
that there are no poor among Quakers I must explain 
how far the statement is justified. 

The apparent absence of poverty among the Quakers 
is due, I diink, to three causes : — (i) Owing to the neces- 
sity felt during the period of persecution, there is a strong 
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esjyrit de corps in the Society of Friends, with the result that 
tliere has developed a good system of mutual assistance. 
The Society has a special Committee charged witli the 
duty of looking into die condition of its suiicring nicni- 
bers, and when the suffering is due to poverty, relief is 
provided without any intimadon as to the giver or die 
recipient ; so to all appearances, dicrefore, dicre is no 
suffering from poverty. 

Secondly, as a rule, the members of die Society arc 
constandy urged to fairness in all dealings with their 
fcUow-mcn. In trade, honesty has proved to be the best 
policy. Mr. Bertrand Russell, the well-known writer 
and pliilosophcr, in his htdc book, Icarus j speaks of the 
adoption of die one-price principle by the early Quakers. 
He says “ They adopted tliis practice because dicy held it 
to be a he to ask more than they would take. But the 
convenience to customers was so great that cvctybody 
came to their shops, and dicy grew rich/^ Mr. Russell 
adds : — “ The same policy might have been adopted from 
shrewdness, but in fact no one was sufficiently shrewd. 

Perhaps die tliird reason is the most important, but 
it is the least thought of. As has been said before, the 
Society requires of its members die utmost frugality in 
the manner of living. The typical house of a Quaker 
is comparatively bare — comfortably and simply furnished, 
not cumbered widi omamciits or loaded with decorations. 
Luxur)^ is held in horror in any form. Vanity costs more 
than hunger or cold, as a wise man has said. When vc 
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think that the most expensive items in living are the un- 
necessary things, we can see at once that whosoever has* 
sufficient strength of mind to defy the demands of a 
showy life can keep poverty at a distance. 

Being thus economically competent, the Friends have 
perhaps been more generous with their means and have 
thereby given an impression of being a philanthropic 
body ; but charity is not the object of their organization. 
Money must be viewed as a by-product. 

. Though the care of the poor is but a practical con- 
sequence of the fundamental conception of man’s relation 
to God, it certainly forms a vital problem in social life, 
so much so that an aposde defined religion as visiting the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction and keeping one- 
self unspotted from the world. That Friends have not 
forgotten the traditions of their forbears, is amply shovoi 
during the war, as our Chairman^ has made allusion. 

xm 

I have one more subject to present before you and I 
shall be done. I refer to the all-important and all-embrac- 
ing question of World Peace, which it has been the task 
of the Society of Friends from its very beginning to 
advocate and strive after. They have fought for it as 
few others have fought, they suffered for their conscience. 
Many have sacrificed their bravest sons and daughters, 

^ Prof. Eugene Cholsy, Doyen of the Faculty of TEcoIogy in the Uni- 
versity of Geneva. 
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not to count their worldly possessions, at the altar of 
peace. In England and America, many young Quakers 
were imprisoned as conscientious objectors and more of 
tliem risked their Uves in bringing succor to friends and 
foes, while tlie fighting was going on. A recent book 
by A. Ruth Fry, A Quaker Adventure^ modestly and 
graphically written, shows what Peace can do in the midst 
of war. Wliile the heat of nationalism was high, under 
die regime of War psychology, they were subjected to 
abuse and scorn, but histor)% I hope, will one day do more 
justice to tlieir acliievcments. 

When the captains depart and tlic turmoil is over the 
pacific mission of Friends will assume a new form. If in 
war tlicy risked their all, should they do less in pence? 
Spinoza very wisely remarked tliat the absence of war 
docs mot necessarily spell peace. 

XIV 

Friends as a body have had the immense satisfacrion of 
seeing generally accepted some of tlic ideas which they 
were die first to propose and promulgate. The equality 
of woman, the abolition of slavcr\% the human treatment 
of the insane and the criminal, freedom of speech, libcrt}* 
of conscience, the general spread of education among the 
poor, die spiritual interpretation of the Bible— all tlicsc 
arc assets to their credit. But what arc these achievements 
compared with wliat sail remains to be done— a handful 
of sand on die vast shore of liuman sorrow and sutlering. 
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I have thus far dwelt upon some of the pecuharities of ^ 
the Quakers, and tried to explain the ground for them, 
I hope I have not overdravm their virtues. In speaking 
of the religious body wth which I have identified myself 
for the last forty years, I have been constandy reminded 
of a story of an Arabian saint, who, when a lad, was 
ordered one evening by his father to study the Koran vdth 
his brother. Seeing the brother fallen asleep the litde 
boy said : “ Father, look at him sleeping while I have' 

my eyes fixed on the Holy Scripture.” Upon hearing 
this the good father admonished h im gendy, sa)drig, 
“ My boy, I wish you were asleep too rather than that- 
you should indulge in spiritual pride.” 
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dteNING ADDRESS AT THE KYOTO CONFERENCE OF 
THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS^ 

Excellencies, Ladies and Gentlemen : 

In opening the present conference it is my first and 
most agreeable duty to express in the name of the Japanese 
Council die heartiest welcome to all tiie honored guests 
representing the countries whose gates open on the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The thalassic civihzation which blossomed on the 
borders of the Mediterranean, long ago gave -place to 
the oceanic civilization of the Atlantic coasts. Now t le 
Pacific lands arc to be die stage ■where shall meet all die 
races and cultures of the world. We are highly resolved 
diat they shall meet in unison and harmo^)^ 

Occidental civihzation, beginning svidi the Hcllcmc, 
took a westward course, svliile Oriental culture, startiiig 
somewhere in Akkadia or Sumcria, advanced eastward, 
and rcacliing our shores, has svaited for this day to meet 
the West and make complete the circuit of human prog- 
ress. Carl Rjchtcr, if he were aUve, would not liavc 
stopped his classification of civilizations with the Occ. 

He would have lifted up the present generation into t ic 
stage of the aerial in svhich land becomes a more pro 
^ Given on October iS, 19^9* 
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nent factor than water. None the less the role that the 
Pacific will play in human communication and culture 
will not diminish in importance ; for there are features 
in marine navigation that cannot be displaced by aviation. 

Thus the East and the West are coming together after 
a long separation. It is an opportune meeting, this ; for 
it seems that the fulness of time has arrived for us whose 
task is to find a common ground for the old and the new 
races to join hands. 

We can meet, as we do now, for inquiry and study, 
for the enlargement of our vision, for the elevation of 
our spirit — ^for a feast of souls, the fellowship of kindred 
minds. We meet here not in the spirit of conflict, nor 
of competition, but with a will to understanding and 
peace. The old notion of nations as fighting units or 
commercial rivals, is being discarded. There can be 
emulation without fighting, commerce without competi- 
tion, patriotism without jingoism. We can love our 
fatherland without hating that of others ; we can trade 
with foreigners without ruining their profit. We can 
run in the same race without undermining their strength. 

Mankind is one in its ultimate end and aim. And 
our effort should be exerted toward the unity without 
-which wc shall never be able to enjoy perpetual peace,' 
happiness or prosperity. If we arc still far from tliis 
desirable goal, the signs of the age point out that wc arc 
not mistaken in our ideal. 

The nations of the earth arc looking to the realization' 
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of a corporate body in one. form or otlicr— not, perhaps, 
one unified state, but a loose union, a sort of federation 
of the world with a parliament of man ; it is not only 
Monsieur Briand, but a host of odicr diinkers, who arc 
planning a Zollvercin of all Europe. There arc still 
odier dreamers who see visions of larger unions, a litde 
smaller than Auguste Comte’s biocraric league. An 
Italian priest, Don Sturzo, has recently cloquendy dc~ 
scribed such an ideal organization provided with all the 
associative qualities and forces of an effective International 
Community. 

It has been my privilege to spend seven years in time 
world capital, die Mecca of intcmarional peace and co-* 
operation, Geneva, — die scat of the League of Nations. 
For die last decade there have been gathering there, year 
by year, some fifty-four nations, to discuss questions not 
only of universal magnitude but of divergent national 
interest. Poland and Lithuania,, Chile and Peru, China 
and Japan, Germany and France, Bulgaria and Greece, 
Finland and Sweden, Hungary and Rumania have been 
regular attendants. 

These nations have had at times serious grievances, 
each against her neighbor — but, as to the Island of Delos 
die contending states of Greece resorted disarmed, so 
have the nations — I regret not to be able to say all the 
nations — of the world come to Geneva to present their 
causes and to listen to dicir opponents. I can bear witness 
to the wonderful fact, indeed a marv'cllous discover), 
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that a state has a conscience. How few of the pliilosophcrs 
who elaborated on die organic nature of the state — Spen- 
cer, Schaffle and dicir followers — ^liave gone so far as 
to see in it a moral being with pricks of conscience ? 

Thomas Hill Green says — “ No individual can make a 
conscience for himself. He always needs a society to 
make it for him’’. If this be true, as I believe it is, may we 
not say that the reason why the state has been so long 
unmoral is because it was so obsessed with exaggerated 
notions of absolute independence and sovereignty diat 
it refused to acknowledge the possibility of an association 
of states? It is this phase of world integration — the 
emergence and cultivation of a common and universal 
sense of justice and right — that makes the League of 
Nations, at least to my mind, so indispensable for the 
future of our species. Even the worst antagonists 
of the League as a political organization, wall be pleased 
to know that this moral institution is gaining in power. 
Only ten years ago it was but a feeble sapling sprouting 
from the blood-drenched soil of human history, and 
now it has attained a respectable size. If, as yet, the 
birds of the air cannot all find shelter in its branches, it 
has not denied refuge to some wounded fledgelings. 

I must apologize for trespassing upon your patience by 
referring to Geneva. But my thoughts have been 
freshly drawn to that center of World Conferences for 
tliree reasons. First, the League has shown its interest 
in aU international cooperation, and has at this time,- as 
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upon previous occasions, manifested this interest in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, by sending observers to 
our Conference. In the name of the Pacific Council, I 
wish to extend our thanks to tlic International Secretariat 
for its courtesy. I am sure that tlie presence in our midst, 
of members not officially identified with any national 
group, and who are, moreover, experienced in tlic conduct 
of international meetings will be of great assistance. 

My second reason for mentioning the League has 
reference to tire extrinsic valuation of our own Institute. 
As tlic League grows in membersliip and geographical 
dimensions, it will presumably be compelled to conduct 
some of its business in regional congresses. For, though 
theoretically and ideologically tlic concern of one nation 
is the concern of the whole world, dicre arc, in pracricc, 
international questions that affect only restricted areas. 
Questions of tliis character can be best discussed by tlic 
parties interested in a regional gathermg, under tlic genera 
direction or oversight of tlic central body. 

Am I too sanguine to hope tliat a body like this may 
prove a model for, or a nucleus of, such a regional gather 
ing? It is* not my intention, I assure you, to rob our 
owm Institute of its unique and intrinsic importance. On 
the contrary’’, I believe that its construction and functions 
arc capable of exercising a wdc influence upon countnes 
that do not participate in its deliberations. 

Yet anotlicr reason makes me think of the Gene 
institution in comparison with ours. That is a govern 
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mental body, this voluntary. That is political and jural ; 
this is scientific and enlightening. If that is an arena for 
the ventilation of state poHcies, this is a clearing house 
for educated ideas and considered opinions. If Geneva 
can boast of constellations of the political world in its 
assembly halls, we can, with better reason, be proud of 
having on the floor great leaders in science and business. 
If the League calls for action, the Institute appeals to reason. 

The world needs gatherings of both kinds ; they should 
complement each other. But if any preference is to be 
made, the more basic institution — ours — should have 
priority. Why is a voluntary body more basic? Thb 
history of international cooperation — or the narrative 
of many an international organization started and managed 
by unofiicial bodies — show clearly that the initiative for 
pubhc international unions has often come from private 
institutions. These are usually meetings of private in- 
dividuals of different nationalities, interested in some com- 
mon subject. 'They come together to exchange views 
and information. They have no authority except 'of 
knowledge. But, because they are well informed, their 
opinions and judgments are respected and even courted 
by governments. Thus they become an advisory body. 
If their advice proves wise, they are made into a delibera- 
tive council So, step by step, what was but a company of 
specialists develops into a governmental organ for deciding 
the affairs of the state. The League of Nations was not 
made in a day. Groups of men bent on the abolition of 
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war had been, working in America, England, France, 
Belgium and odier countries, and had prepared the ground 
for the final adoption of the League Covenant, 

When I conceive of the possible development of our 
still comparatively incipient organization, I am appalled 
at the vastness of tlie task before us. I feel, at the same 
time, the inadequacy of mere organization ; for organiza- 
tion oft kills organism. 

' It is trivial to remark that an international organization 
is as good as dead, unless the international spirit is breathed 
into its nostrils. There are in existence at present between 
tliree and four hundred international unions of all kinds. 
Many of these arc as good as dead. They hold their 
formal meetings in ghostly fasliion. They appear on the 
stage, pass a few enigmatic resolutions and vanish into 
Ain air. OAcrs are very live and alive and make dicir 
voice vibrate to all the comers of the globe. 

Whcdicr we make of an international gadicring /. 
Tower of Babel or a Pentecostal Day depends entirely on 
Ac mental attitude of die participants. 

That mental attitude which is die sitic qua non of success 
in all undertakings like ours, is die international mind, 
which, detached fiom national egotism, views all inter- 
national questions fairly and impartially, objectively and 
scientifically. An intemational mind is not the antonyni 
of a national mind. Nor is it a synonym for a cosmopoli- 
tan mind, wliicli lacks a national basis. The international 
niiud is the expansion of the national, just as philanthropy 
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or charity^ — if it is not to be the kind that increases directly ', 
with the square of the distance — should begin at home.- 
A truly international mind should include patriotism and • 
vice' versa. The antithesis of the international mind is 
neither patriotism nor exophilism, but chauvinism and.* 
xenophobia. Samuel Johnson describes the international- 
mind when he says : — “ That man is litde to be envied, 
whose patriotism w'ould not gain force upon the plain*, 
of 'Marathon, or whose piety would not grow w’armer': 
among the ruins of Iona.” 

We meet here under circumstances which I hope wiD 
not strain our patriotism or overtax our piety. Not for : 
indictment of others, not for propaganda of our own faith, 
not for a passionate appeal for a national cause, not to 
setde a controversy, — ^but for the deliberate orientation . 
of problems that may cast a shadow over the Pacific — * 
have we come together. I am aware that there are grave 
questions still awaiting solution bemeen several countries 
represented here. But this is no place to force settlement; 
Indeed it is exactly to avoid a forced solution of any 
political or economic issues that we are now meeting. 
Harangues, propaganda, boycott, are not the method of 
the Institute. These violent measures, when they are 
followed even outside die Institute, do more harm than 
good to the cause of international understanding. We 
have to adopt a more efficacious method of procedure. 
It was Confucius himself who taught men to fight like 
gendemen {Kiimze) if they must fight at alL We shall 
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exercise the international mind and take up the programs 
of the Conference fairly and objecdvclv, with charity for 
aD.' 

‘ Over a century ago, Wordsworth sang of the spirit of 
the mountains and of the sea as inspiring liberty and 
independence. Do we not find the spirit of the hills 
and the lakes as conducive to fellowship and interdepen- 
dence? The Locarno spirit is such, and it is admitted 
that this was nurtured on die shores of Lake Leman, 
surrounded by its hills, the Jura and the Salcvc. Here 
wc meet in this ancient city, called in olden dines Hci-An, 
the City of Peace and Ease, at the foot of the Hi-ei range 
and with Lake Biwa close by. Thus docs Japan provide 
die' Conference with the geographical requisites for the 
peaceful discussion of intcrnadonal relations. May you 
make full and satisfying use of dicm. 

With dicse high hopes of your labors, I have the honor 
to declare the Third Biennial Conference of die Institute 
of Pacific Relations now open. 
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